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Mr Malik’s Crumb 


VEN if the hint dropped by Mr Malik last week-end should bring 

in Korea a cease-fire, perhaps even a settlement, one thing should 
be recorded and remembered now: the manner in which it was done. 
A crumb of conciliatory commonsense was wrapped up in a package 
of vindictive tirade ; a gesture that might now save thousands of lives 
—and the absence of which has caused the killing of hundreds of 
thousands—was made casually, in a broadcast talk. Before they 
scramble over this crumb of comfort, the people of the free world 
should reflect that the spirit in which peace is offered is no less impor- 
tant than the means suggested for attaining it. They must help their 
statesmen, so prone to let principle give way to expediency and 
optimism, to conduct themselves in this matter with realism and 
dignity. Mr Herbert Morrison’s assurance to the House of Commons 
that he was studying “ ways and means of following up this possible 
opening ” was the right blend of inquisitiveness and caution. 


Six days have passed and only two things are quite clear. The first 
is that nothing more is on the agenda as yet than a step towards 
pacifying the one small sector of world conflict where there has been 
a full-blooded war. It is only a first step but it may be the one that 
counts most. What lies ahead will be not on the grand scale of Yalta 
or Potsdam, but at best Berlin over again ; it means little more than 
a return to a cold war that is really cold—and that is not the same 
thing as peace. Secondly, it must be assumed that, before even this 
limited objective can be gained, long and difficult negotiation lies 
ahead. It is worth remembering that in 1948 three months passed 
between Mr Malik’s first hint that Moscow wished to discuss the 
blockade of Berlin and the negotiated settlement ; and that the issue 
in Korea is already complicated by national passions and past state- 
ments of policy from which the Berlin question was comparatively 
free. It is true that Mr Malik’s hint had attached to it none of the 


conditions for a cease-fire at or near the 38th parallel that the Chinese 


had previously laid down: acknowledgment of their claim to 
Formosa and to the seat in the Security Council, and agreement to 
withdraw all foreign troops from the peninsula. Indeed, it was the 
absence of these conditions—and only this—that made the Russian 
suggestion notable. On some of these conditions, as is notorious, the 
western countries hold divergent views. If they now start arguing 
about them, Mr Malik’s initiative will have served only to drive a 
further wedge between Russia’s opponents. If any chance it may 
offer of bringing peace to Korea is to be seized, the obvious cue for 
the western countries is to emulate Russian discretion about Formosa 
and the seat at Uno. Let those bridges be crossed when, as and if they 
are reached. 

The firm basis from which opinion in the free world can start is 
that the United Nations forces have done in a year just what they 
originally set out to do. They have repelled and punished aggression 
in thorough and spectacular fashion. It is not helpful to gloat over 


rc. 
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this, but it must be realised that this is an entirely new 
starting-point for the diplomacy of the western alliance. 
In the wider framework of the free world’s strategy, 
Korea becomes of minor importance once the principle 
has been established that aggression is unprofitable as 
well as wicked. The campaign has, it is true, been.a 
stimulus to rearmament and preparedness ; but it has 
also been a drain on precious military and material 
resources. If the Russians feel, as they might well do, 
that the returns are diminishing—and if the Chinese are 
prepared to stop a costly adventure provided too much 
face is not lost—then there exists a good basis for bar- 
gaining. If the campaign has been a test of ability and 
resolution to restrain the use of force in the cold war, 
cease-fire negotiations should be a test of the qualities 
and methods needed.to reach limited settlements based, 
as Mr Acheson once put it, on situations of fact. 

There are three points that public opinion should 
hold firmly in mind, if it is to support and not frustrate 
the statesmen in the diplomatic test. First is the need 
for patience ; it is useless to expect either quick or exten- 
sive results. There has been too much talk in the past 
of settling everything on the broadest basis around. the 
largest possible table. The time for that method is far 
from ripe ; the failure of the deputies in Paris is evidence 
of this. What may be possible now is an arrangement 
in Korea and to try to make it dependent on wider issues 
may be to miss the chance. 

Secondly, even in Korea, it is a truce, not a final solu- 
tion, that may be possible. ‘The probability is that in this 
ruined and exhausted land, as in Germany, the price to 
be paid for a cessation of the fighting is the acceptance, 
at least for a time, of division into spheres of influence 
acceptable to the Great Powers but unwelcome to the 
Korean people themselves. A unified democratic Korea 
is not now a feasible objective of policy ; to unify the 
country force would have to be used by one side or the 
other. If the United Nations refuses, as it must, to accept 
a Communist Korea, it must also refuse to accept Presi- 
dent S Rhee’s claim that the United Nations is 
pledged to liberate the North from the Communists and 
hand it over to him. 
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int that has to be kept in mind— 


The third not, one 
hopes, indefinitely—is the possibility of fraud’ 
deception. It is of the highest importance that in Febre 
ary Stalin personally committed the Chinese and the 
North Koreans to victory ; he declared that they woulg 
win because the morale of United Nations troops would 
not stand the strain of a Campaign. The 
non-committal form of Mr Malik’s hint may, therefore 
be a sign that the Russian intervention is nothing more 
than a new stage of war, a move to break up a game that 
Stalin finds dangerous because it has become inconcly- 
sive. He may feel it is time to in an exchange of 
pieces and break up the western defensive position, If 
the prospect of peace in Korea were to bring about a 
mood of relaxation in Europe, fresh and deep disagree- 
ment between London and Washington, and disarray in 
the ranks of the United Nations, then Moscow could 
chalk up yet another point in its game of achieving 
military ends by political means. 

To have this suspicion in mind is not to make negotia- 
tion impossible ; indeed, it is more likely to make 
bargaining realistic. If the United Nations secures a 
return to the situs quo of June, 1950, with Korea 
divided by the 38th parallel, it will have done its job 
for the present. If it cam secure serious guarantees that 
this line will be respected it will have done half its job 
for the future. The other half is to make such a success 
of the reconstruction of the South as will show Asia on 
which side the power and the determination really lie. 
It is impossible to look much further ahead than this. 
The decisive factors are all incalculable: the develop- 
ment of Soviet-Chinese relations, the mood of the 
Americans, the speed with which China and North 
Korea can repair the vast. damage done to their fighting 
power. The purpose of western policy—working for the 
United Nations—should be to get an acceptable military 
settlement by negotiating for limited and well-defined 
objectives. This would not be appeasement in the sense 
that Mr Acheson’s enemies use the word ; it would be 
appeasement from strength which, in Mr Churchill's 
i i and noble and might be the 
surest and perhaps the only path to world peace.” 


The Vacuum 


M R BEVAN and his sympathisers in Parliament will 
shortly project into the political vacuum their 
views on the “only way” for the Labour Party. They 
will claim to advocate an alternative policy which could 
be carried out by the party if it remained in office or won 
a fresh election ; when the pamphlet appears it will have 
to be examined by those standards. But there is a more 
important way of looking et it that can best be considered 
in advance. Some of the contents are not hard to guess. 
There will be less rearmament and more nationalisation. 
The ‘ world plan for mutual aid,” which was vaguely 
hinted at in last year’s official statement of principles for 
“ Labour and the New Society,” will probably be revived 
with a more dramatic flourish ; it is the obvious way of 
achieving some respectability in anti-Communism, of 
providing an alternative to armaments more inspiring 
than free false teeth and spectacles. 

No doubt there will be other points, and some will be 
well made ; there is hardly less doubt that as a policy for 
any British government in 1951 the ideas as a whole can 


be dismissed light-heartedly. The mistake would be to 
imagine that such condemnation is relevant to the real 
issue. If it were what matters, no one outside the 
Labour Party need at this stage be concerned about Mr 
Bevan. He has never been an electoral asset for his party. 
His followers in Parliament have to 24 by the 
addition in full force of Mr Crossman’s “Keep Lelt 
group, which has been conspicuous in the past both for 
its deviations (followed by what were virtually confes- 
sions of error) on foreign policy and for its remarkaby 
unrealistic views on policy and on controls. No 
section of the Labour is less likely to produce 2 
policy in which’a majority of the British electorate, 
peers a majority of British trade unionists, 

put their trust. 


But that is not Mr Bevan’s object, and to point out bis 
failure in it will not weaken him. His concern at this 


ee on in 


stage is not to win the votes of middle opin 
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for success ate very different, and the signs seem to be 
that he is doing fairly well (and may, incidentally, do 
better if the fighting in Korea stops). The particular 
policies that the Bevan group expounds are of very slight 
importance ; they would almost certainly be changed if 
ever it succeeded in winning control of the Labour 
Party. Mr Bevan’s appeal within the party is based 
primarily not on doctrine but on the offer of enthusiasm. 
And that is certainly what the rank and file of -active 
Labour Party members most wants. 


There is little glamour in “ consolidation,” and some- 
thing less in Mr Morrison’s latest slogan about “ diges- 
tion.” The older party leaders seem tired and disil- 
lusioned ; the disappointments of nationalisation are 
better known in the constituencies and trade union 
branches than at Westminster ; the facts of economic 
stringency are less bewildering only than the cold war. 
Mr Bevan alone seems still to ardent Socialists to offer 
something of the old fires of reforming fervour. 


It is hard, indeed, to see that in fact what is left of the 
reforming amounts to much more than smashing. Pro- 
fessor Cole has recently suggested frankly that perhaps 
hatred of the Tories is the only traditional impetus of 
the Labour movement that now survives. Certainly Mr 
Bevan has made that emotional attitude plain enough. 
His significance lies in the very fact that he can bid for 
power on so slight and dangerous a basis. He appeals not 
on doctrine but on personality. He matters not because 
he has a coherent policy but because he is the Labour 
leader who is still a good hater. The task of the official 
leaders of Labour and of the Conservatives in these cir- 
cumstances is the same. {It is not so much to answer 
Mr Bevan in detail as to realise that he can threaten them 
without a coherent policy because they have no policies 
either. He has at least an emotional attitude and they 
have nothing. Mr Bevan would not matter if they knew 
where they were going and had concrete ideas to put 
before the electors. 

It is, of course, the present Labour leaders who are 
most directly concerned. For twelve years they have 
been swimming with the tide. They have been taking 


Canada as a 


[NS all the thinking and planning between the signatories 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, none is taking a more 
enthusiastically active share than Canada. And, on the 
larger view, everyone now knows that Canada’s rapid 
economic development will be of first importance to the 
Atlantic community. But in spite of these facts, 
Canadians still doubt whether their true place in the 
world is properly understood, even in Great Britain or 
the United States, let alone in other countries. It is not 
that they are still fearful of being thought a client state 
within the British Commonwealth. That lesson at least 
has been learned, and perhaps learned too well, for Britain 
is now almost excessively careful to show that the future 
of Canada is none of Britain’s business. The Canadian 
anxiety is rather that, having escaped from British 
tutelage, they will be t to have fallen under that 
of the United States. It is from Washington, fully as 
much as from London, that the Canadians feel an inner 
necessity to assert their independence. ! 
Those who are determined to believe that Canada is 
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their opportunity to adapt and apply the ideas they 
learned before the war. Keynes, the London Passenger 
Transport Board, ard the theorisations of the beginning 
of the twentieth century provided their mental furniture. 
It is now as much as four years since they became aware 
that the ideas were working out very badly compared 
with the hopes put in them, and pretty badly by any 
standard. But ever since 1947 the Labour leaders have 
been on the defensive without being stimulated to think 
again. Some of the old theories—most notably the belief 
that nationalisation could progress from triumph to 
triumph—have been shed in a half-hearted way, without 
anyone quite confessing to the heresy. Of any new ideas 
—and, in particular, of any consistent policy to let private 
industry work efficiently now that it is not to be rapidly 
squeezed out by nationalisation—there has been hardly 
a sign. 

The case of the Conservative Party is not much better. 
It spent the war and early postwar years in catching up, 
in adjusting its ideas to the new popular insistence that 
greater security and more equality were possible and 
desirable. And it has ended by becoming tied up itself, 
by becoming committed to maintain most of the rigidi- 
ties built into the new economy of a-little-too-much— 
the economy of employment too full, of welfare services 
expanded too fast, of taxation too heavy and of controls 
too restrictive. Conservatism seems now to be almost as 
inhibited from fresh thinking, from laying any hand on 
the trade union utopia inherited from the war, as is 
Socialism. 


The British position is not unique. The same political 
staleness is to be found, in different forms, throughout 
Western Europe and in much of the rest of the free world. 
Mr Bevan’s passage into opposition has merely served 
to emphasise the reality of the vacuum that opposes him. 
It is not, indeed, a vacuum so complete that he is at all 
likely to 'gain power or even the leadership of a defeated 
Labour Party. But he will certainly remain far more 
important than he ought to be unless the rest of the 
political world can soon find some new policies and more 
wholesome enthusiasms. 


World Power 


an American appendage can find evidence for their belief 
within Canada itself. The Conservatives, who are the 
traditional defenders of the British connection, have been 
looking increasingly towards the United States since 
Britain turned protectionist and socialist. But the need 
to find somewhere to lean is a measure of the present 
weakness of the Conservative Party ; it does not indicate 
the likely policy of any Canadian government. In the 
policies of the present Government it is difficult to find 
anything but the most robust independence. There is no 
doubt at all about the emphasis, the sincerity and the 
confidence with which Ottawa asserts that it has no inten- 
tion of exchanging one d ence for another. If in 


the first half of the twentieth century the dominant theme 
of Canadian development has been the working out of its 
political maturity in relation to the United Kingdom, the 
dominant them of the second half of the century will be 
the assertion of maturity, political and economic, in 
relation to the United States. 
Independence and maturity will not mean for Canada, 
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as they do for so many other countries, a narrow and 
exclusive nationalism. It is true that there is a move- 
ment of “neutralism” in French Canada—but that is 
the view, and perhaps the natural view, of a minority, 
which can be accommodated without any marked 
influence on the majority policy. That majority policy 
is one of active participation in the community of nations. 
Perhaps as a means of asserting independence, rather 
than in pursuit of any real community of interests, there 
is a tendency in Ottawa to align Canada with the medium 
powers—that is, within the North Atlantic community, 
with the countries of the Western European continent. 
Canada and the Continent are seen, in Ottawa, as a central 
group within Nato, while the United States and the 
United Kingdom stand rather on the opposite wings of 
the line. At some times—as in the months before 
General MacArthur’s dismissal—the Canadian and 
European influence is joined with that of Britain to pre- 
vent the United States getting too far out of line. At 
other times it may be joined with American influence 
to keep Britain up to the mark. This is, perhaps, a some- 
what fanciful conception. But it reflects one basic 
interest that Canada has in the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Canada can maintain its independence only so long as 
there is a working community of free nations: if ever 
a sharp divergence of policy, political or economic, were 
to arise between North America and Europe, Canada 
would have to choose. There can be no doubt which way 
the choice would fall ; but Canadians would infinitely 
prefer not to have to make it. 


* 


It is not, however, on the political plane that Canada 
will have any difficulty in really being, and being 
regarded as, an independent power in the world. The 
giant to the south is, in political matters, tolerant, friendly 
and completely unaggressive. But it also exerts a formid- 
able economic attraction. If Canada’s actual and pros- 
pective development were still what they were twelve 
years ago, the attraction might be irresistible. Even as 
late as the end of the war, the Canadian econ6mic attitude 
towards the United States was still fundamentally defen- 
sive. A slump in the United States was taken for granted, 
and a diversified trade with the sterling area and with 
other countries was regarded as the essential way to miti- 
gate its consequences for Canada. But since 1945 there 
has been a sharp change in this view. Not only has 
Canada’s trade with the United States increased rapidly, 
but there is a new confidence in Canada that this is 
nothing to be afraid of. Canadians have come to look 
on the United States as the stable market and the sterling 
area as the unstable market. Even American recessions 
(provided they are not big ones) are thought to be likely 
to affect Canada more sharply through their effects on the 
sterling area’s ability to buy dollar goods than through 
any direct falling-off in American purchases of Canadian 
products. In 1949, indeed, Canadian exports to the 
United States were not reduced at all, and they rose 
sharply in the boom of 1950 ; whereas a little trade with 
th: rest of the world was lest in 1949 and a great deal 
in 1950, through the delayed effect of dollar import 
restrictions. 


oun canes of attitude means that the Canadian 
ernment has not tried to discourage its exporters 
from finding in the rich market to the south the outlets 
that were for so long barred to them by dollar shortage in 
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the soft currency countries. In 1938 more than a half 
of Canadian exports went to other members of the 
Commonwealth, and less than a third went to the United 
States. Last year the total volume of Canadian exports 
was 60 per cent bigger than in 1938 and the share taken 
by the United States had risen to nearly two-thirds - 
the Commonwealth took only just over a fifth of the total 
The likelihood that these trends will continue received 
its sharpest expression recently at the Torquay tariff cop- 
ference. Canada made an extensive and satisfactory 
bargain with the United States, and feels that the postwar 
progress in reducing the American tariff now far exceeds 
anything that could have been expected ; the United 
Kingdom reached no agreement with the United States. 


It is true that the Commonwealth will take more 
Canadian goods this year, but that is probably a tem- 
porary movement. Canadians are inclined to believe 
that before long the sterling area system will be subjected 
to sharp strains ; Britain will be too busy satisfying the 
holders of sterling balances for trade with Canada to be 
enlarged or even maintained, And British imports from 
Canada are therefore likely scon to be reduced again. 
The Canadians have, in any ¢ase, made their decision 
that they must live freely with the American economy 
and they are optimistic about the results. They will trade 
with the rest of the world as much as the fundamental 
fact of being a dollar economy allows, and will contribute 
from their side of the Atlantic liberal policies designed to 
make that trade as big as possible. The rest depends on 
the policies pursued on the eastern shore of the Atlantic. 

Economically, then, Canada looks like being more 
closely bound up with the United States than ever before. 
What deprives this fact, at least in Canadian eyes, of any 
danger to their political independence is the great and 
growing confidence they feel in their own strength. The 
essence of modern Canada lies in its almost unprece- 
dented economic expansion. Geologists are certain that 
the oil and natural gas fields discovered in Alberta since 
the war represent merely a tiny fraction of the resources 
that the present intensive exploration will reveal over the 
prairies as a whole. The same area contains, in its coal 
and sulphur, the other essentials for a great chemical 
industry. Similarly, the iron ore mining now being 
developed in Labrador is only one specimen of the new 
mineral wealth—in copper, nickel, lead and zinc, as well 
as in iron and gold—that is known to be spread over the 
great Laurentian shield between the prairies and the 
Atlantic. In developing these resources Canada will 
become not only economically more mature, but a great 
power in its own right. It will export both more raw 
materials and more manufactures (including, if American 
designs are acceptable, new military equipment) ; and as 
its contribution to the resources of the West as a whole 
develops, Canada will require an increasingly extensive 
international division of labour, not free trade with the 
United States alone, to provide all the imports Canadians 
will be able to buy. Wee tees countries fail t 
share in this trade expansion, it will be the consequence 
of their own protectionist trade policies rather than of 
any law of nature or of deliberate North American policy. 

It is true that the process of developing Canadas 
resources in itself tightens, in the short run, the links 
with the United States. Last year the boom got a little 
ahead even of Canada... Investment rose to 22 per ‘cot 
of the gross national ings declined; 


product, personal savings 
and Canada was a net importer of capital for the first 
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time since 1933. In present circumstances such capital 
can come only from the United States. Direct American 
investment in Canada almost doubled last year, to about 
$175 million. Though this is small in relation to a total 
investment of nearly $4 billion, a great deal of it repre- 
sents ordinary shares giving a controlling interest to 
American firms; it is supported by the large part 
American technicians are playing in Canadian prospect- 
ing and mining ventures. 


This investment by the United States will no doubt 
continue, but it is unlikely to become very heavy. It is 
true that when the opportunities are so rich Canada is 
under constant pressure to attempt too much, to fall into 
inflation and an adverse balance of payments that might 
lead to a rescue operation by the United States. The 
safeguard lies in the political and financial wisdom of the 
Canadian Government, which has proved so far to be a 
more powerful safeguard than most. Decisive fiscal and 
credit policies have been adopted this year, and there is 
little doubt that they will for the present succeed in 
keeping the inflationary boom within bounds. 


There are, indeed, difficulties ahead. The present 
stage of Canadian rearmament involves heavy purchases 
of new American equipment, which can, if necessary, be 
comfortably financed from Canada’s gold reserve, rather 
than direct Canadian production. Inflationary pressures 
may rise again by the end of the year, when Canada is 
turning out more arms both for itself and, in smaller 
measure, for the United States. The Canadian technique 
of disinflation, avoiding such rigidities as direct price 
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controls, has been developed to prevent prices from being 
sucked up by excess demand rather than to prevent their 
being pushed up by rising import and wages costs. It 
should not be taken for granted that in the conditions of 
the next few years the liberal economy can retain the 
confidence of the groups—labour and the farmers—who 
by excessive demands could destroy it. 


For the present, indeed, the government is quite 
strong enough to stick to unpopular policies in the belief 
that they will justify themselves in the end. The Liberal 
Party in Canada has since the war grown on success. 
Thanks to its own political competence and to the 
ability of a remarkable Civil Service, the oppositions both 
on the right and on the left have been squeezed into 
something near impotence. This is a peculiar political 
position that may change for reasons now unaccountable, 
If ever a stronger opposition develops on the left—a new 
alliance of prairie progressives and labour, perhaps 
untinged by the socialism that in the present CCF Party 
has proved inappropriate to the Canadian environment— 
it may be much harder to keep the Canadian boom within 
the discipline of liberal economics, and, paradoxically, 
Canada’s place in the world may become much less 
separable from that of the United States, 


These, however, are remoter possibilities that certainly 
need not concern the other Atlantic allies at present. 
Canada’s material contribution to the prosperity and 
security of the West will in any case be great ; its dis- 
tinctive political contribution is also worth understanding 
and valuing. 


The New Examination 


Ts is the season of the year when wet towels, mid- 
night oil, ink-stained revision notes and dismal post- 
mortems are in evidence. It is examination time in the 
schools. This year there is an added anxiety—a new 
unknown. The old names have passed away. The new 
General Certificate of Education has taken the place of 
the old School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
examinations. Does the new name conceal a different 
enemy, or has the old familiar put on a new uniform ? 
So far as the rank and file of the victims are concerned, 
the differences in the examination room itself are very 
small, to judge by the experience of those who have 
already received their baptism of fire. But while the 
regiments are engaged in their inky interest it is worth 
examining the positions which their commanding officers 
have taken up since the Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council made its recommendations in 1947. 


The new examinations differ from the old in three 
main respects. The most controversial of these is that 
the new examination cannot be taken by any boy or girl 
who is not at least sixteen on September 1st in the year 
of the examination ; the old School Certificate could be 
taken at any age. Secondly, papers are available at three 
levels—* Ordinary,” “ Advanced” and “ Scholarship,” 
which after this year, when the standard will be slightly 
lower for the “ Ordinary ” level, will roughly correspond 
to the old School Certificate fat “credit” level), the 
Higher School Certificate, and the State Scholarship 
examinations respectively. Candidates will only pass or 
fail, and will no longer be able to show special merit by 
means of the award of a “ distinction ” or “ very good ”: 


the candidate who only just squeezes through will thus 
be indistinguishable from the very able. Thirdly, the 
subjects may be taken singly or in any combination: it is 
no longer necessary, in order to obtain a certificate, to 
take one or more subjects from each of a number of 
groups. No longer will those who are weak in, say, Latin 
or mathematics (the two main but alternative bugbears) 
be deprived of a testimonial to their merits in the other 
subjects. It is thus possible to emerge from school with 
a General Certificate in as little as a single subject— 
perhaps music, art or technical drawing—so that the 
possession of a General Certificate of Education, despite 
its new name, will not in future in itself be any guide 
to the prospective employer concerning the general level 
of education of the applicant for work ; it will be neces- 
sary for him to inquire what actual subjects were taken 
and to draw his own conclusions. 


Of these three major changes the minimum age-limit 
has provoked by far the greatest criticism, and the most 
fundamental objection to it remains unanswered. No 
convincing defence on educational grounds has yet been 
advanced for this new and arbitrary interference with 
the liberty of the schools to decide at what age their 
pupils are ripe to enter for a public examination. The 
decision to impose the age limit was, indeed, the more sur- 
prising on educaticaal grounds since the tendency of the 
rest of the report of the Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council in which it was made was to give the schools 
more freedom, not less. Now, to make matters worse, 
even the political justification for the decision is begin- 
ning to look foolish. This political justification arose out 
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of the general policy of bestowing “ parity of esteem ” 
upon the new varieties of secondary schools, the modern 
and technical schools. From this point of view it was 
thought that if the new examination was, by means of an 
age limit, put out of the reach of the modern schools— 
whose pupils, it was assumed, would leave school as soon 
as they passed the leaving age of 15—derogatory com- 
parisons between their standards of attainment and those 
of the grammar schools would be avoided. That this was 
the purpose is shown by the intention to raise the mini- 
mum age for entry to the examination to 17 as soon as the 
school leaving age is raised to 16. In practice this pur- 
pose is not being achieved as fully as had been expected. 
Mr Tomlinson has only recently said that there is no 
reason why children in the secondary modern schools 
should not take the new examination. In localities where 
the proportion of grammar school places is low, or the 
modern schools are particularly successful in tempting 
their pupils to stay on after the age of 15, the pressure 
from parents of modern school children to take the new 
examination and to enter the fields of employment to 
which it leads is bound to grow. The numbers are not 
likely ever to be very large, but the fact that any modern 
‘school pupils at all are entering for the new examination 
makes the original decision more foolish than ever. 


ENTRIES AND PASSES IN SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 
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The decision is, however, made and does not for the 
moment look like being altered. The schools have, there- 
fore, had to adapt themselves to it as best they could. Two 
factors have increased their difficulties. The first is the 
failure to reach any proper agreement with the universities 
which would have dovetailed university entrance require- 
ments with the new examination. In fact the new 
examination seems to have caused the school and 
university authorities to drift farther apart. The 
minimum age limit at 16 would have been reasonably 
workable if the universities had been prepared to accept, 
as their entrance requirements, two or three subjects, 
perhaps at a more advanced level, instead of the wide 
spread of five or six subjects, at a level that many boys 
and girls have hitherto managed to attain at the age of 15. 
The universities, however, have not been prepared to 
leave the general education of their entrants wholly in the 
hands of the schools and have insisted on a showing in a 
wide spread of five or six subjects in the General Certifi- 
cate. Thus the point at which the able boy can dispose 
of the subjects in which he has no interest is 
by a year, or even, in the case of able boys who com- 
mitted the indiscretion of being born in the last four 
months of the year, by two years. He does not have to 

attain a higher standard in these subjects ; he simply has 
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to keep them “ ticking over ” at the ordinary level, Only 
one concession has been made: where Latin is sijj 
university entrance requirement, an examination in this 
one subject can be taken before the age of 16. The 
budding scientist can thus get rid of this particular 
incubus ; but there is no parallel concession for the 
budding linguist who detests mathematics. 


The result of all these cross-currents is to set the 
schools a very acute problem of organisation in the sixth 
forms. In the large schools with generous staffing arrange- 
ments the adjustments have been made fairly satisfac. 
torily. In the small schools some of the 
problems are almost insoluble without more staff. In the 
recent report on the “ Training and Supply of Teachers ” 
one of the assumptions on which the demand for graduate 
teachers was estimated was that the new General Certif- 
cate would necessitate an increase of something like 5 per 
cent in the number of grammar school teachers. This 
— is a rough measure of the reorganisation in these 
schools. 


It was the independent schools who, at the outset, 
fought most energetically against the age-limit ; ‘they 
resented its interference with their liberty of action and 
feared the effects on the standards they could reach in 
specialised subjects. The girls’ schools were least 
vociferous, since girls were accustomed to take School 
Certificate, on an average, six months later than boys, 
and specialised less wholeheartedly in the sixth form. In 
the event it looks as if the boys’ independent schools may 
be able to take the new certificate in their stride, to carry 
their courses uninterruptedly to the “ advanced ” level, 
and to run a few hurried revision courses at the last 
moment for those boys who must collect a few additional 
subjects at “ordinary” level to qualify for entrance to 
the university. The difficulties are going to be much 
more acute for the schools where the staffing ratios are 
tighter, and where most pupils leave at 16 and want to 
have a certificate to leave with. In these schools it will 
be difficult to provide any teaching beyond the 
“ ordinary ” level. 


* 


The abolition of the old recognitions of merit, which 
distinguished the very good candidate from the barely 
adequate, is still harder to justify. Hitherto the school 
certificate candidate could get a pass, a credit, or a “ very 
good” mention ; for higher certificate he could 
get a “pass,” “good” or “distinction.” Now these 
differences will vanish. Schools will, as in the past, 
receive information about marks gained by individual 
pupils, but they will only be able to reveal the marks to 
individual pupils in confidence, if in a particular case 
the Pupil needs the information—for example to decide 
the future course of studies. There may perhaps be some 
justification for not revealing. detailed marks, but what 
good reason can there be for not revealing distinction in 
particular wee and what evil has followed ware - 
practice in ? Unfortunately, it is impossibie (0 
exclude the possibility that the real reason is the bad 
one of a desire for levelling-down. Any public acknow- 
the good shows up the 
rest and must therefore be prevented. 
as bluntly as this, the doctrine would have few 
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about “ parity of esteem,” it has been one of the dominant 
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motives of educational policy in recent years. It inspired 
the age limit and the abolition of distinctions. That it 
is still alive and unrepentant has been shown this week 
by a Labour Party report which favours the so-called 
“comprehensive ” secondary school, partly indeed on 
educational grounds, but mainly because any distinction 
leaves some feeling inferior and some feeling superior. 
This is education for the uniform state. 


It is impossible yet to predict the effect of the third 
major change, the granting of certificates for single 
subjects rather than for a balanced group of sub- 
jects. Here again, however, it seems likely that the larger 
and richer schools will be less affected than others. In 
the better schools, no harm will be done ; the university 
entrance requirements will preserve a certain balance and 
in any case these schools can afford to take a less hurried 
and vocational view of education than those where the 
great bulk of the pupils leave school at the age of 16, to 
enter careers where only a narrow range of subjects is 
required. It is in these latter cases that the new system 
may have the effect of unduly narrowing the educational 
base. To drop weak subjects may be good if it is the 
means of enabling the pupil to dig deep into other real 
disciplines ; but not if it is the means of converting 
education into mere vocational training. 


NOTES OF 


Last Sunday the Russians found comment and extracts 
(rom two speeches side by side in their newspapers. One 
was Mr Malik’s about Korea, and the other was Mr 
Gromyko’s, delivered at the seventy-fourth and final meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies in Paris. Now that 
this marathon is over, the western powers can feel that, after 
a poor start, they. probably got as much out of the whole 
performance as the Russians did. Moscow has had to work 
tor every penny of its propaganda profit. Indeed, if Mr 
Malik’s hint about peace in Korea proves to be no more 
than a move in the war of nerves, its timing would suggest 
that the Kremlin, although it never wanted a Council of 
Foreign Ministers save in terms that the west could not 
accept, has shifted its peace propaganda emphasis to the 
Far East and the opportunity the situation offers of bringing 
about Five Power talks. The western powers in Paris did 
none of the three things which the Russians hoped for: there 
was no yielding on rearmament, there was no division 
between them, and there was no disposition to have a Foreign 
Ministers’. meeting on disadvantageous terms just for the 
sake of meeting. The west has gained a good deal, showing 
public opinion the immense difficulties that obstruct a policy 
of negotiation. 

This is not the moment, to mark time ; the instinct of the 
French to switch attention from their elections back to the 
continuing worry of German rearmameant is sound. Detailed 
decisions will soon have to be made about priorities in 
demands for arms which will call in question the political 
shape and extent of the North Atlantic Pact. Even if the 
pale Secon remprnee ot mses 
ittle while r the usion 
nical discussions between) ,the three High Commissioners 
and the German Generals Speidel and. Heusinger has carried 
the question a stage further—there are also the two “ fringe ” 
problems of Jugoslavia. and Spain, The United States wants 
to arm all three countries, but it is quite clear that only 
Jugoslavia at present qualifies for. equal priority with the 
major members of Nato. - 

Relations between France and Germany are still the 
political. ctux of European defence ; with a new French 
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It is still too soon to draw any final conclusions about 
the new examination ; only the years will show. The 
schools have been set a problem of adaptation, and the 
preliminary judgment must be that they are adapting 
themselves to the new system more successfully than at 
one time seemed likely. This is all to the good, for the 
old system had many patent defects. But there are 
differences in the degree of adaptation. The independent 
schools, who protested the most loudly, seem likely to 
make the adaptation most easily. The small grammar 
schools, which the change was presumably particularly 
designed to assist, will have more difficulty, and it is too 
soon to say that the quality of the education they can give 
will not be impaired on balance. 


There are thus credit and debit entries. But it is 
difficult not to feel that most of the credit entries arise 
from the adaptability of the schools and will be achieved 
as much in spite of the new regulations as because of 
them. It is not necessary to go as far as Mr Eliot, 

The last temptation is the greatest treason 

To do the right thing for the wrong reason, 
to feel that good ends might have been achieved by 
better means and with less admixture of social jealousies 
that ought to find no place in the education of 
the young. 


THE WEEK 


Assembly, for instance, ratification of the Schuman Plan 
becomes an urgent question. [It is here, on the centre of 
the alliance, that western statesmen need to concentrate their 
attention, now that the attempt to negotiate about Europe 
with Moscow has failed. 


* x * 
A Cruiser for Abadan 


The first interpretation put upon Dr Mossadegh’s letter 
to President Trurman—that it was an appeal for mediation— 
did not survive the publication of the text. There is nothing 
in the letter to alter Mr Acheson’s verdict of Tuesday that 
the situation in Persia “is rapid/y moving along the road to 
disaster.” Dr Mossadegh, reinforced by an overwhelming 
vote of confidence from both houses of his parliament, now 
threatens the British employees of the company with penalties 
ranging up to death, to be imposed by military courts, for the 
ill d crime of “ sabotage.” Apparently to his surprise, 
this has determined the British employees to leave for home 
rather than become individual targets for Persian spleen, 
and the process of shutting down the refinery at Abadan 
has begun. The behaviour of this little band of British 
subjects has been exemplary ; they are doing their duty with 
dignity and courage and they rve every sympathy in 
the plight in which, certainly through no fault of their own, 
they now find themselves. 

By contrast, neither Government nor Opposition dis- 
tinguished itself in last week’s ineffective debate in the House 
of Commons. But at least both were agreed on one point. 
If British lives are in danger, either because the Persian 
Government threatens them with persecution, or because it 
cannot keep order in the oil province of Khuzistan, then 
British forces must be landed to see British nationals to 
safety. A cruiser now lies off Abadan for this excellent 
purpose. 


But beyond this the parties disagreed. Many Conserva-. 


tives contend that force should also be used to protect 


British property—the refinery—and to it at. work, if . 


necessary on crude from the other fields of the Persian Gulf. 
Two months ago, when the dispute first reached a crucial 
stage, many people in this country thought that the right 
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course was an immediate occupation of Abadan, which at 
that time could probably hzve been done without blood- 
shed. But since then the case for using force has been 
getting weaker and weaker. For one thing, it no longer 
seems absolutely essential to have the oil at all costs ; it now 
appears that the development of crude oil production inthe 
Middle East and of refining capacity in Western Europe has 
been proceeding so fast that a total shutting-off of Persian 
supplies, though certainly a major inconvenience, would not 
be the disaster for the western world that it would have been 
at any time before the present. There is, therefore, less 
compulsion at all costs to protect the Anglo-Iranian Com- 
pany’s properties as an absolutely vital national interest. 


Secondly, it is now certain that an occupation of Abadan 
would not be bloodless and probable that it would not be 
effective. Once upon a time Asiatics could be cowed by a 
show of power; but it is far from certain that the same 
impression would be created now among Abadan’s relatively 
sophisticated workers. They are highly sensitive to the 
propaganda from Teheran that reviles them for serving 
foreigners. They might be impossible to handle by an 
occupying force, and their unrest might affect labour in other 
oilfields across the gulf. And finally, reflection has served to 
underline the very unpleasant position in which Britain might 
find itself if the Persians appealed to Uno, as they certainly 
would, against British “invasion”; it is highly probable 
that a majority of the Assembly, made up of the Latin 
Americans, the Middle Eastern states, the Asian states and 
the Soviet bloc, would vote to condemn Britain as an 
aggressor. 


* 


The Conservatives’ clamour for the use of force was there- 

force somewhat irresponsible. But if one is to judge by Mr 
Morrison’s statements, there is a real risk that the Govern- 
ment, pushed by events from one point to another, will finish 
up by acquiescing in robbery. No criticisms that can be 
made of the company’s past conduct serve to alter the plain 
fact that the Persians are committing a crime. The task of 
dissuading them from committing it now seems almost 
hopeless. But there still remains the task of seeing that they 
do not benefit from it—indeed, that they suffer sharply. This 
result will certainly follow, in time, from any attempt by the 
Persians to run the industry by themselves. But it is the effect 
on other Middle Eastern states that matters and for that 
something more exemplary is required than simply to leave 
the Persians to stew in their own juice. If the company is 
compelled to evacuate Abadan, the British Government 
should make it clear that the whole of its power and influ- 
ence—and, if necessary, its naval strength— will be used to 
prevent the Persians from selling a drop of the oil they are 
stealing. 

_ There is, of course, the argument that chaos in Persia will 
simply bring in the Tudeh party. But if the Persians are bent 
on having chaos, there is nothing that the west can do to stop 
them. And a Tudeh government in Teheran, which is a long 
way over the mountains from Abadan, might make the 
inhabitants of southern Persia positively anxious to be rescued 
from the politicians of the capital—and the United Nations 


more anxious to rescue them. After all, the 38th parallel runs 
through Persia too. 


* * * 


The Foreign Secretary 


The debate on Persia last week was a serious personal 
failure for Mr Morrison. This was the first time that the 
oil issue had been discussed in the House of Commons since 
the crisis began; it should have been the opportunity for 
presenting a calm and reasoned statement of British poli 
to the world—and, in particular, to Persia. In fact the debate 
degenerated into a Parliamentary row. In part, it is true, 
that was the result of sheer bad manners on the Tory back- 
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benches. But it was also in part the consequence of M; 
Morrison’s unnecessarily provocative and partisan air, and of 
his failure to develop any full view either of the past histo 
of this unhappy affair or of future peer. 9 
This is not to suggest that Mr Morrison is, at this Stage 
a failure at the Foreign Office. He is, by all accounts 
handling some of his duties well—better, indeed, than many 
of his friends as well as critics expected. But so far he seems 
strangely to have failed to* appreciate that for a Foreign 
Secretary the House of Commons is a place where he repre- 
sents, to the outside world, the country as a whole, and where 
he must at times expound to the British public what js in 
essentials a national policy. On several occasions Mr 
Morrison has apparently been handicapped by having too 
little grasp of his subject to comment wisely outside his brief. 
Perhaps that is still excusable. It is hard to excuse his 
apparent wish to expose and exasperate his opponents rather 
than to explain a policy that in moments of crisis should be 
as bipartisan as possible. A bit of pomp is essential for al} 
leaders—even great cockney leaders. 


30, 195) 


* * w 


The Tshekedi Khama Debate 


Discussion in Parliament of the cases of both Tshekedi 
Khama and Seretse Khama has been vitiated throughout 
the past fifteen months by the Government’s refusal to admit 
that its policy has been greatly influenced by fear of offend- 
ing South African opinion. the House of Commons on 
Tuesday Mr Gordon-Walker once again steered clear of 
this particular reef, and as a result brought into the debate 
an atmosphere of unreality—indeed of half truths—which 
prevented the House from getting to grips with the problem. 
Doubt as to the truth of many of the other facts of the case 
also hampered the argument. Mr Gordon-Walker, for 
instance, rejected allegations that the kgotla which he 
attended had been stage-managed, yet it is difficult indeed 
to interpret the District Commissioner’s letter, read out by 
Mr Clement Davies, in any other sense. Mr Churchill also 
expressed the feelings of most of the House when he said 
he did not like the “last minute alarmist telegram,” which 
the Minister had read, suggesting that if Tshekedi were 
allowed to return the tribe would scatter. 


On the other hand, the Government was undoubtedly on 
strong ground in emphasising that the conflicts within the 
Khama family, and with other dynastic groups in the arez, 
cannot be brushed aside in an effort to regard Tshekedi’s 
case as a simple issue of civil liberties. Mr Attlee was, 
incidentally, at his best in his winding up speech, displaying 
that willingness to recognise untractable realities which is 
one of his hidden strengths. But even he would not face 
the reality of South Africa’s attitude. And the offer of a 
new kgotla, even if it were observed by three British MPs, is 

satisfactory. Such a gathering could not establish 
adequately the state of native opinion, and at the worst 
might be merely a demonstration of a mob veto. 


The Liberals rose admirably to the occasion of their 
prominent part in the debate, but it was hardly surprising 
that within the two main the voting as well as the 
discussion op Tuesday lan air of unreality. Had the 
Government's prestige not been at stake, many more Labour 
See have remained on’ the benches with petra 

zen who abstained, and matty more Tory backbenc 
would have joined the 15 who st the House by refus- 
ing to follow Mr Chur into the ‘lobbies. This rebellion 
has some political significance. “It was not a move by the 
older dichards of the pe ee Smithers, for 
instance, moved earhitalteticay the lobby in the hope 
of bringing Government down—but a group of 

Lord John Hope and Mr Bevins. It 
represented a dislike of Mr Churchill’s views © 
Tshekedi in particular and of his leanings towards his former 







Liberalism in general. Too much may be read into one 
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incident, but it is a reminder that.Mr Churchill cannot rely on 
blind allegiance for any policy he cares to bring forward, 
particularly if that policy conflicts with some of the more 
rigid Tory concepts which have their youthful, as well as 
their elderly, advocates. 


* ® * 


Following Dr Dalton 


It is oy to understand the genyeel reasons why the 
Minister of upply is anxious to disavow responsibility for 
the present state of the steel industry. He wishes to forestall 
the criticism—largely..unfair—that will undoubtedly develop 
when the first months of public ownership are seen to coin- 
cide with a considerable shortage of steel. Mr Strauss also 
finds it useful to take as many cards as possible from the 
Bevanites, who can be relied on to think that the Govern- 
ment is not being sufficiently tough with the steel firms and 
their surviving “ capitalist” directors. 


But such motives, however strong, cannot excuse the non- 
sense that Mr Strauss talked last week. He alleged that the 
Iron and Steel Federation is using every device to “ frustrate” 
the new steel corporation, It is, of course, perfectly true 
that the federation is resisting the corporation in the sense 
that it is trying 20 keep its own organisation together. What 
else did anyone expect when nationalisation was carried 
through by the narrowest majority and the Government may 
change before the processes of recasting the industry can go 
much further ? e Government knowingly undertook an 
operation in which it would receive no more co-operation 
than the letter of the law required, and it has only itself to 
blame for the resulting difficulties. 


Moreover, the administrative argument did not content 
Mr Strauss. He implied that the ee industry has also 
“frustrated” nationgisation by deliberately running down 
its stocks of materials, so that the poor public corporation 
was faced with an almost bare cupboard when it took over 
last February. The facts are discussed in a note on page 
1881. It is also relevant to point out that if it were really 
possible for the steel industry to behave as Mr Strauss 
alleged, central planning of the economy must be vastly more 
incompetent than even the Government’s sharpest critics had 
thought. But the Minister’s arguments are not to be taken 
seriously. The disturbing thing is that they have been heard 
before. On February 1, 1947, Dr Dalton declared that the 
private coalowners “ left us before they flitted with stocks of 
coal lower than ever before in our history.” That was six 
days before the Friday afternoon when Mr Shinwell 
announced the fuel crisis. The attempt to blame the former 
private industry did not succeed then, and it will not succeed 
with the steel firms now. Mr Strauss may be very worried, 
but one would have expected from him more sense than to 
follow Dr Dalton in the sort of irresponsible charges that can 
ouly do harm all round, 


® we * 


Suez and Haifa 


It is now inevitable that Egypt’s interference with Suez 
Canal traffic, in order to search for contraband bound for 
Israel, will be laid before the Security Council. General 
Riley, United Nations Chief of Staff in Palestine, has laid 
before it a report that calls this interference an “ aggressive 
and hostile action” undertaken in a spirit of blockade. He 
cannot deal with it himself, he has publicly said, because in 
his view the Truce body which he controls is confined by 
its mandate to hostile acts committed by armed forces. Yet 
“the matter cannot rest here.” 


Egypt’s answer to the Council will raise a fine point in 
law; for on legal grounds it has an arguable case. On 
grounds of common sense about the way the world is going 
in 1951, it has no case. In the Suez Canal Convention of 
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1888, two articles conflict. The first, Article I, says that 
the. Canal shall be open in peace and war to the ships—naval 
and merchant—of all nations, and shall aever be used 
(assujetti) for the exercise of blockade. The second, Article 
X, says that certain foregoing articies (Article I 18 not 
specified among them) 
shall be no obstacle to any measures which the Khedive may 
find it i.ccessary to take to secure, by his own means, the 
defence of Egypt and the maintenance of public order. 
Egypt argues that it is still at war with Israel and that the 
defence of Egypt is at stake. The commonsense retort to 
this argument is that a state of war must not be turned into 
perpetual vendetta, particularly if it reduces international 
security in an important area. 


The case is important to the western powers because one 
of the contraband items on the Egyptian list is oil for the 
Haifa refinery which, though less than quarter the size of 
Abadan, assumes a new importance if the world is temporarily 
to be short of refining capacity. The most satisfactory aspect 
of the Riley report is that it puts into proper perspective an 
argument over oil for Haifa that has unwisely been confused 
with other subjects of Anglo-Egyptian controversy, the 
sterling balances for instance, or the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 
alliance. Egypt can be arraigned for its blockade of Israel on 
an indictment far wider than the charge of being pig-headed 
over a British refinery. Much damaging confusion of thought 
will be avoided if the issue is dealt with on the wider count. 


* * * 


South African Controversies 


South Africa has just completed one of the most unha 
and controversial Parliamentary sessions in its history. 
conflict rose to a climax over the Separate Representation 
of Voters Bill, which contained a direct attack on the very 
basis of the Constitution. This Bill, in spite of the most 
bitter protest inside Parliament and out, is now law, but the 
battle is not yet at an end. The next phase is expected to 
be fought out in the law courts, after the names of coloured 
voters have been placed on a separate roll ; one of them will 
then probably apply to the courts for an interdict restraining 
the Government from such action. 


Passions have also been roused by other legislation, such 
as the Suppression of Communism Amendment Bill, which 
gives drastic powers over the liberties of private citizens 
even to the point of interfering with their free choice of radio 
listening ; and the Bantu Authorities Bill, which has some 
advantages but abolishes the Native Representative Council 
set up in 1936 as the sole Union-wide body on which Bantu 
was represented by Bantu. In the emotional clashes which 
all these measures have engendered something mure is at 
stake than normal political differences on native policy, The 
real underlying issues are the honour of South Africa, which 


the Opposition feels has been compromised by a series of - 


broken pledges, and the liberty of the individual, which is 
now threatened as never before in the Union. 


There has been talk that the deepening cleavage within 
the Union will one day end in civil war. If that is so, com- 
petent observers believe that the day is not yet ; but it might 
come over the question of republicanism. This most con- 
troversial of all South African issues lurks round every corner. 
There is fierce resentment against the British criticism of 
South Africa, with the consequent desire to cut the ties and 
assert by some dramatic act the independence of the Union 
before the world. So deep is this sentiment among the more 
extreme Nationalists that Dr Malan has found it necessary 
to restate his own position, He has declared that anti-British 
feeling alone is not a good basis for republicanism. “ Even 
if South Africa became a republic, she must maintain friendly 
relations with Britain, unless Britain did something to 
alienate her.” But a republic could only come with the 
acquiescence, not only of the Afrikaners, but of a reasonable 
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number of the English-speaking people, and “ after the will 
of the people had been properly tested.” Dr Malan has also 
sepudiated the draft republican constitution—with its many 
anti-democratic féatures—published in 1942. 
enough, it now falls to this Afrikaner statesman—as it fell 
to Smuts and Hertzog before him—to maintain the Com- 
monwealth link and save the less rational of his followers 
from a descent into Boer isoiaiionism, 


* * w 
New Party for India 


The split in the Indian Congress Party is a very welcome 
development. No democratic system can function effectively 
without an opposition. It was of great value to India, in the 
testing months immediately after the transfer of power and 
the partition of the country in 1947, that Congress should 
rule as a kind of coalition, receiving the almost unanimous 
support of the great mass of politically conscious Indians. 
But with time the situation has undoubtedly changed. It 
is not just that accusations of dishonesty and incompetence, 
levelled at Delhi and at the men appointed by i, may 
have a substance of truth in them. ‘here is a real need 
in India for independence of thought and for the stimulation 
of political controversy to be exercised ‘within the existing 
constitutional framework, if the.central government is to 
make headway against the tide of economic and political 
problems tugging against it. 

Recently Mr Acharya Kripalani, a former president of the 

Congress Party and its general secretary for many years, 
' broke away to found a new left-wing organisation to be 
known as the Kisan Mazdoor Praja —the Peasants’, 
Workers’ and Tenants’ Party—or the Praja Party, for short. 
This title and a programme were evolved at a congress held 
at Patna in Bihar two weeks ago. Mr Kripalani has 
already been supported by several men prominent in public 
life, but most notably by Mr R. A. Kidwai, who has been 
Mr Nehru’s Minister for Communications, Their pro- 
gramme is at present severely practical and limited to the 
moamediate needs of the moment. The Praja Party aims at 
a secular state in a classless, casteless society. It means to 
overhaul India’s administrative machinery, to stop black 
marketing and profiteering—in the long run a really grave 
source of danger to the political as well as the economic 
basis of national life—te encourage small local industries, 
to extend education, and to decentralise government. Very 
httle has been said, or yet thought, about foreign policy. 

The relationship of Jai Prakrash Narain’s Socialists to 
the new party is not yet clear, though it is reported to be 
close. It would probably be better for the present, however, 
that the two should not merge, since socialist principles have 
played no direct part in the events leading up to Mr 
Kripalani’s break with Congress, and it is in India’s intérest 
that his appeal should now be as wide as possible. It is 
hard to see what Mr Nehru’s personal position in the 
Congress Party may eventually become, if its left wing tends 
to leave and a rightist rump remains round the present 
president, Mr Tandon. But at present the Prime Minister’s 
position is still so strong in the hearts of the Indian people 
that he can afford to see the new trend continue for some 
time to come. 


* * * 
Test Case on Identity Cards 


‘Public thanks are due to Mr C. H. Willcock for testing 
in the High Court the right of the police to ask a person. to 
produce his identity card. It was too much to expect him 
to win his case, ingenious though it was. He contended, in 
brief, that there was only one emer behind the passing 
of all the emer islation of 1939; thus, since the 
emergency had by order-in-council for one of 


the wartime Acts, it was also at an end for the purposes of 
the National Registration Act, which was therefore no longer 
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in force. The court held, however, that each Act needed 
separate order-in-council to make it inoperative. No order. 

| , emergency so far as 
National Registration Act was concerned ; therefore jt ” 
still in force. 

But the judgment provided an opportunity for some apt 
judicial comments on emergency legislation in general and 
on the on? to produce an identity card in particular. 
The Master of the Rolls found difficulty in saying that in 
1939 Parliament*behaved as though there were different and 
distinct emergencies or that, if there were only one emergency, 
Parliament intended to deal with different aspects of it. The 
Lord Chief Justice was even more forthright. Because the 
ee ca have powers to ask for identity cards, it does not 

iow that they should use them as a matter of course 
whenever they suspect a motoring offence. The National 
Registration Act was passed as a wartime security measure. 
If the police wished to-use it to obtain evidence of previous 
convictions against a motorist, they should ask Parliament 
for the necessary powers. 

To use Acts of Parliament passed in wartime for particular 
purposes now that war had ceased tended to turn law-abiding 
subjects into law breakers.. 

It was one thing to demand an identity card if a car were 
stolen or if a motorist had committed a crime, but quite 
another where someone left a car too long outside a shop. 

All these strictures will be heartily applauded. Perhaps 
the Post Office, the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of 
Health, which use identity cards for purely administrative 
purposes, will take note. 


* x * 


No Gradualism in Equal Pay 


It is hardly surprising that the champions of cqual pay 
met last week with another rebuff. Mr Gaitskell rejected 
not only its immediate application but also the suggestion that 
differences of pay between men and women in the Cuil 
Service should be ually reduced over a defined period. 
He argued that, the gradualism was so extreme as to 
be derisory, the consequences would be as certainly dan- 
gerous as those of immediate, full equality. The direct 
cost of equal pay in the Civil Service would admittedly be 
small, but the probable “ multiplier effect,” in the form ot 
other wage demands, might be And, as Mr Gaitskell 
argued, the pressure for higher family allowances—in order 
to offset part of the effect of equal pay—would be very strong. 


The question of dependants, of the number of persons 
actually living on the or salary paid, is the central 
question involved in. what is fair.. In its own crude and 
highly inequitable way, differentiation according to sex has 
always reflected the public sense of the proper. But the 
argument from equity does not stand, however shakily and 
unjustifiably, alone. Workers of either sex do tend to be paid 
what their employees think they are worth. The employer 
who values male employees more highly will emp'oy women 
so long as, but no longer than, their lower pay compensates 
him for the inconvenience of providing special we'fare facili- 
ties or for the high turnover due to marriage and domesticity 
generally. To impose equal pay throughout the economy 
would thus narrow the opportunities open to women. 


This is not to: say, however, that the pressure on the 
Chancellor should cease. One may make ance for the 
disabilities of women, for their “meanwhile” attitude ( 

for the extra ; which that employment 
consequently imposes ; it still remains true that the present 
almost universal financial penalty of sex is less a reflection 
of this genuine economic element than. of an irrational inet 
right policy 405 the stste is to do what it can, by precept 
and example, institutional 


to reverse the i ional bias of society an 
to create a ion in favour of equality instead of 
against it ; and the Civil Service, where inequality is petbaps 
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CONSULTATION 


Two forms of consultation are frequent 
at TI. No. 1 is full technical consultation 
with customers. No. 2 is expert consultation 
within TI itself, for TI is an organisation of 
49 factories in Britain, each with its specialised 


job. TI companies make cycles, cycle parts, 


precision steel tubes, electrical appliances, high pressure 
cylinders, gland packings, paint, aluminium alloy sheet, strip, 
extrusions. . . . Each feeds the whole TI fund of expert knowledge, 


available to all TI companies and to customers who consult them. 
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less justified than anywhere else, is the right organisation 
sometime to give a lead. 


* * * 


Assistance Payments and Living Costs 


The proposed new scales of national assistance are of 
little interest in themselves because the Government had 
already announced that assistance payments would be 
increased by an amount equal to the increase in old age 
pensions for the over sixty-fives. If they had not been, people 
whose old age pensions were being supplemented by national 
assistance would merely have had their supplement reduced 
b, the amount of the increase in their pensions ; they would 
consequently have gained nothing. 

It is, however, worth comparing the imcrease in the rate 
of assistance payments since July, 1948, when the present 
system of national assistance was introduced, with the 
increase that has taken place in the official interim index 
of retail prices. The ordinary scale for national assistance 
roughly measures, or should do, the amount of money that 
a person requires for subsistence—exclusive of rent, which 
is provided for separately. In July, 1948, the rate for a 
person living alone, or who is a householder and therefore 
“directly responsible for rent and household necessaries,” 
was 24s. a week. To this was added a rent allowance 
normally equal to the amount of rent actually paid. A year 
ago this scale rate was increased by 2s. and under the 
proposed regulations will be raised by 4s. This will make 
an increase of 25 per cent since 1948. 


The retail price index shows a rise of 16 per cent between 
July, 1948, and May this year, if rent is excluded from it. 
But food and clothing, which must bulk more largely in the 
expenditure of a person on assistance than in that of a 
working man, each shows an increase of 25 per cent. The 
new assistance scales, if approved by Parliament, will come 
into force on September 3rd, and the Assistance Board states 
that they take account of current trends in prices as well as 
changes that have taken place in the last year. Does this 
mean that the whole index, exclusive of rent, is expected 
to be 25 per cent over July, 1948, by next September ? 
Food and clothing are certain to show bigger increases by 
then, and it seems only too likely that this second increase 
in assistance payments will not be the last. 


w *x x 
Freeing Europe’s Trade 


Settlement of the delicate problem of German trade 
has enabled the scheme to liberalise European trade to get 
once more under weigh. The programme laid down last year 
enjoined countries of western Europe to free at least 75 per 
cent of their trade on private account between member 
countries (based on 1948 figures) by February 1, 1951. It 
was realised that freeing of 75 per cent of the trade in each 
of the three main categories—agricultural products, raw 
materials and manufactures—would create special difficulties 
for many countries. So the procedure was modified and 
countries were allowed to keep 60 per cent as a minimum aim 
for each category, provided that the total trade freed from 
quota restrictions amounted to 75 per cent. Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Greece, Iceland and Norway were not able to 
achieve the 75 per cent mark and the matter was left in 
abeyance pending a solution to the German problem. 

In the first six months of the Euro Payments Union, 
Germany suff<red a large deficit on its trade with western 
Europe. As an emergency measure it was allowed to re- 
introduce, temporarily, quota restrictions on those goods that 
it had previously liberalised. The new settlement, which 
was discussed on page 1523 of last week’s issue, is little more 
than a makeshift programme to ensure that the pattern of 
German imports this year will conform, approximately, to 
that of 1950. There was no question of abolishing the tem- 
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porary quotas ; but Germany has had to agree that at 

45 per cent of its monthly imports will be of goods thc 
“liberalised,” and that the temporary quotas granted to 
member countries of the European Payments Union will be 
based on their sales to Germany last year. The monthly 
volume of imports has also been increased from $150 million 
to $170 million. 


The emergency measures have been successful in redres- 
sing Germany’s trade balance. In both April and May it 
exported more than it imported, and in May it had a pe 
credit in its intra-European trade for the first time since EPU 
started. It repaid the loan granted by the EPU last March 
and it received a gold payment for half of its net balance. 
It cannot yet be claimed that the German trade problem has 
been overcome, but at least the progress in that direction has 
been more rapid than the experts thought possible. 


* * * 


A New Approach 


The course of freeing Europe’s trade, however, will be 
far from smooth even when Germany plays its full part. It 
was recognised in OEEC that, if European trade is to be 
really freed from import restrictions, countries could no 
longer be allowed to chose, independently, which commodi- 
ties they wished to liberalise. It was also recognised that to 
define objectives as a percentage of trade in the base year, 
1948, gave no incentive to abolish restrictions on those com- 
modities of which imports were small in 1948 but have since 
grown. Conversely, countries were always very willing to 
free those goods which were imported in large quantities in 
1948 but are now imported only in small quantities. 


The new method is to prepare a common list of items 
which, when accepted, all countries would liberalise, irre- 
spective of the proportion those items contributed to total 
trade in the base year. The items have been chosen not 
because of their importance in intra-European trade, but 
because they were the easiest on which to achieve agree- 
ment. Textiles and textile machinery figure largely in the 
list, together with a number of agricultural and chemical 
products. 


The common list was to have come into force this weck- 
end, but it has been postponed for a month or two. 
Countries retaining quantitative restrictions on these specified 
goods after the agreed date must justify their action before 
the steering group, which drew up the common list, and, 
failing that, before the Council of Ministers of OEEC. The 
two acceptable grounds for retention are equity and balance 
of payments positions. The principle of equity covers those 
goods prohibited from the hottie market in order to foster 
the export drive ; on this ground, for example, Britain could 
retain quantitative restrictions on the import of decorated 
pottery, since domestic manufacturers are not allowed to 
sell decorated pottery om the home market. 

Agreement on the common list has been difficult enoug) ; 
but the most serious obstacle to further liberalisation ' 
likely to be government trade, which is at present excluded 
from the scheme. Here Britain is the main offender. The 
low prices offered by the Ministry of Food to its European 
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iers have had the effect of restricti 
suppliers : restricting European 


e 


ose countries trade is entirely, or almost entirely 
on private account accuse this country of enjoying an unfair 
advantage. Britain, on the other hand, claims that its trading 
departments are pee Beep buy from any co provided 
the price is right, and that it cannot agree to pay prices 
if it is to stem the cost of living. This condition of 
price is all important, as Denmark and the Netherlands 
know to their cost. 

Admittedly, Britain has already freed 90 per cent of its 
trade on private account with European countries ; and, since 
most of its ernment trading is with countries outside 
Europe, it is clear that the proportion of its trade 
liberalised, even if government trading were taken into 
account, would be over 70 per cent, though possibly not yet 
up to the necessary 75 per cent. This question of government 
trading is fundamental, for if intra-European trade is’ to 
develop, countries will no longer be able to pursue entirely 
independent domestic economic policies. 


x * * 


“ De-purging ” in Japan 

While in this country the Lord Chief Justice and his 
learned colleagues have been trying to find out whether an 
emergency still exists here, there can be doubt about its 
persistence up to this week in the island of Anatahan. “There, 
18 Japanese soldiers, whose last orders were never to 
surrender, have been holding out since 1944. They have 
now at last, it seems, been convinced that the war is over 
and have hoisted flags of capitulation. When they are 
repatriated to Japan, the last unit of the old Japanese Imperial 
Army to lay down its arms (unless, indeed, there are still 
others on even remoter isles of the Pacific Ocean), they will 
find that many changes have taken place in their country ; 
but the alteration of the landscape will be less noticeable 
than it would have been if they had returned two or three 
years ago. For there has just been a restoration of many 
old familiar landmarks in Japanese public life by the recent 
“ de-purging ” of some 69,000 people formerly banned from 
politics or important economic positions by the American 
occupation authoritics. 

The removal of the ban will bring back into Japanese 
public life a number of men of undoubted ability, who are 
not too old to resume political or business activity and have 
in many cases continued to exert considerable influence 
from behind the scenes even during their formal exclusion 
from great affairs. These men vary considérably in the 
degree of their responsibility for the policies formerly pur- 
sued by Japan, and it would perhaps have been easier to 
continue the ban (if the Japanese Government had wished to 
do so after the conclusion of a peace treaty) if it had been 
applied with more discrimination. The task of political 
purging was in any case more difficult in Japan than in Ger- 
many, where membership of the Nazi party or its organisa- 
tions provided a criterion of undesirability. In Japan, the 
Americans adopted somewhat rough and ready methods of 
sorting, with very little knowledge of who had stood for what 
in Japan before the war ; and at the outset they somewhat 
discredited the seriousness of their judgment in the eyes of 
the Japanese by ying the ban to two men who had 
already been dead for some years. The purge has, never- 

1e$s, been useful ; it gave the more democratic elements 
in Japan a chance to make a start with the new constitutional 
systém, and the question is whether the new men and the 
new system are yet strong enovgh to hold their own against 


thé return of the old hands. 


‘* * * 





Punishments in Prison 


Most people will agree with the main recommendations 
(Cmd. 8256) of the committee set up to review punishments 
other than corporal punishment in prisons and borstals, It 
takés the ‘sensible attitude that constructive measures to 
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strengthen discipline are more important than actual punish- 
ments, necessary though these are. For instance, it recom- 
mends that earnings, forfeiture of which is an effective 
punishment for some prison offences, should be increased in 
order to stop tobacco racketeering—a ee graphically 
described by a prisoner in a letter reproduced in the report. 
This racketeering is the cause of much indiscipline and 
crime in prisons, and arises largely from the inability of 
prisoners to buy even half-an-ounce of tobacco a week with 
their present earnings. 


Another constructive suggestion is that special establish- 
ments should be set up for prison and borstal inmates who 
are particularly depraved and unruly and consequently have 
a bad influence on their fellow inmates and on the whole 
atmosphere of the institution. Properly staffed, a corrective 
institution would be of especial help to the borstal system, 
which, as the committee found, is going through an exceed- 
ingly difficult period. 

Two of the committee’s recommendations should be 
regarded more critically. One would deny a prisoner charged 
with a serious offence the right to be represented when his 
case is heard by the visiting committee. The right is im- 
plicit in a clause of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, and 
it is difficult to see why welfare agents like prison visitors 
cannot act as a prisoner’s friend for the purpose. Prisoners 
are only too likely to feel a grievance—and consequently 
commit more offences—if they are punished severely without 
what they consider a fair hearing. 

The other dubious recommendation is that borstal 
absconders should be dealt with by the board of visitors 
(the superior disciplinary body) instead of the governor. 
The committee makes this recommendation because 


Writin g and Renown 


The contrast between England and France in the 
position and treatment of journalists and journalism is 
very curious. With us, it does not, as in France, raise its 
chiefs to the peerage or the premiership, but it is treated 
with much greater respect, is allowed far more freedom, 
and is probably more really and widely influential. In 
France the only two roads to political eminence are the 
Army and the Press, and the latter is an immeasurably 
surer and more common one than the former. In 
England, it is true, we have in Parliament, gallant officers, 
generals, and admirals in abundance, but it is never their 
professional renown which makes them eminent there ; 
rarely is it that which places them there. They seldom 
reach the Ministry, except in subordinate departments, 
and are rarely prominent in debate or in administration. 
. . » Still more rarely does authorship—scarcely ever does 
connection, however honourable and renowned, with 

_ journalism, open to a man in England the path to political 
honours. Macaulay is almost the single exception. Here 
and there we have writers in Parliament; but they are 
rarely prominent there, and are never made so by their 
writings. Again, we have talent, at least as eminent as 
any in France, employed in the service of our periodical 
Press, but that employment never marks them out for 
high office or political rewards. Whereas in France, now 
that the old marshals of Napoleon’s day are removed from 
the stage, there is scarcely a political character of note of 
eminence who has not become so by his writings. . . . 
Victor Hugo, Girardin, Victor Cousin, Gustave de 
Beaumont, Tocqueville, Lamartine, Thiers, Guizot, all 
owe their tion to their writings—some of them to their 
writings a$ journalists. In England there is a sort of tacit 
fi t a in ory p is a disqualification for 
pu ife: in France it is the chief, if not the sole, 

or proof ef such. 
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FRIENDS 


NE of Africa’s most important men is now 
in Britain seeking our help in the development 
of his country—-the Gold Coast. 


He is Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, leader of the 
Gold Coast Parliament, and virtually Prime 
Minister of this British colony. And he is vitally 
important as key man in the four months old 
experiment of giving the people of the Gold 
Coast a measure of genuine self government. 


Africa remains a continent of bitter problems. 
No wonder, then, that men and women of African 
race all over the world—including America and the 
West Indies—should look with burning interest to 
the progress of a British colony where the removal 
of bitterness has given co-operation a real chance to 
flourish. 

Britain has in the Gold Coast shown the reality 
of her desire to see African peoples advance and 
take on responsibility, whereas Mr. Nkrumah and 
his colleagues are now discovering and facing 
the problems which come with responsibility. 


The difficulties will not be easily solved, particular- 
ly at a time of enormous demand on British resources. 
But how refreshing it is that we can get together 
as friends to see what can be done. 


There is better hope for Africa if this friendship 
can grow. And with continued goodwill and 
understanding on both sides, it will. 


Reprinted from the 
editorial column of the 
Daily Mirror of June 
13. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over four and 
a half million—exceeds 
that of any other daily 
newspaper in the world. 
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psconding has greatly increased since the war and because 
cxapial prisoners aré similarly dealt with by visiting justices. 
But -borstal. training is-essentially different from a prison 
sentence. > Occasional absconding can almost be considered 
i from this training, and the relations between a 
governor and” the aaa which - oo of the 
training largely depends, might be seriously if every 
case of absconding were taken out of his hands. — 
* * i: 


The Tourist Boom 


Britain is 4 tourist centre in spite of itself. The latest 
annual report. of the British Travel and Holidays 
Association reports some impressive figures. A record 
number of overseas visitors came last year ; in Festival Year, 
in spite of fears of war, it is hoped to reach a new peak of 
700,000 tourists. In 1950 the foreign exchange thus earned 
amounted to £81 million, compared with {£65 million in 
1949. If incidental transport earnings are included, tourism 
is Britain’s chief dollar-earning “export.” Receipts from 
American: visitors alone are: estimated to ‘have brought in 
{£25 million, equivalent to almost one-quarter of our visible 
exports to-the United States. 

But the Association’s “ Come to Britain” campaign is at 
present in danger of creating: a demand that it cannot satisfy 
because of a shortage of suitable accommodation in the peak 
season, especially of a luxury type at one end of the scale 
and of an inexpensive kind at the other. In order to spread 
the heavy traffic of July and August, the Association urges 
that the bank holidays should be altered: Whit Monday, 
which now tends to open the holiday season either too early 
or too late, should be replaced by a Monday in the second 
week of June, and August bank holiday should be at the 


Letters to 
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end of the month. The Association also urges that cheap 


fares should be offered throughout this season—a proposal 
that the railways, already in the red, find hard to accept. 
Fuller use could be made of existing accommodation if the 
hotel and catering trade were readier to adapt itself to take 
foreign tourists. Some of the devices to make foreigners 
uncomfortable, such as inability to get a drink at most times 
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and in most places, are outside its control. But there is 
much that is not, especially in the cheaper end of the trade. 
The type of accommodation that many would-be visitors 
can afford is now the seaside boarding house with uncom- 

romisingly English food and perhaps an antipathy for 
ieadlonies It is perhaps significant of the general British 
attitude to tourists that six-sevenths of the Association’s funds 
come not from the trade but from the Exchequer. 


the Editor 





Free Sweets—and More 
Sugar 


Sir,—In a paragraph in your issue of 
June 16th, it was alleged that the build- 
ing up of confectionery stocks: was being 
given precedence over an increase in the 
sugar ration, and that housewives were 
being kept short of sugar “ while sweet 
supplies are built up to whatever level 
may be required in order to meet the 
demand at the present controlled prices.” 


Mr Webb wishes me to deny 
emphatically both these: statements. He 


when extra sugar became available 
towards the end of last year the needs 
of the housewife received first considera- 


10 oz. from December 31st. At the same 
time, he said: 


I intend also to increase sugar allocations 
to food manufacturers, and I am consider- 
ing how far I cam restore them to the level 

which they .stood before the domestic 


it was reduced in the autumn of 19§0. 
This allocation of sugar was no more 
than sufficient to. produce a 4 oz. ration 
of “swéets. “The increase of the ration to 
its. present level of 6 oz. has been 
achieved only because manufacturers 
have madé the greatest possible use of 
unallocated ingredients, such as imported 
sweetened fat and fondant, which are 
now available on the open. market, and 
because of the imports of chocolate 
and confectionery included in the ration. 


The extent to which the Ministry puts 
domestic needs first is best shown by the 
fact that the domestic supply is now at 
the rate of 92 per cent. of the prewar rate; 
the average supply to food manufacturers 
about 88 per cent ; and to manufacturers 
of chocolate and sweets, 624 per cent.— 
Yours faithfully, W. SHerton SmirH 

- Ministry of Food, S.W.1 


[The, aggument of our note was that the 
Ministry in effect gives precedence to 
sweets compared with the marginal uses 
of domestic sugar—the home preserving, 
etc.,, that is almost impossible with the 
present size of the ration. Mr Shelton 
Smith hi ws that in a. situation 
where the sweet ration could have been 


maintained at 4 oz. with a smaller allow- 


ance of sugar to the manufacturers, and ~ 


the domestic sugar ration proved 
accordingly, the official preference was for 
a 50 per cent. increase in the sweet rati 
To take previous allocations or 

tion as a standard may be most convenient 
for the Ministry, but the result has no 
mecessary connection whatever with the 
consumer's present needs.—Eprror.} 


How Much Does Persian 
_ Opinion Matter ? 


Sir,—In his article in your issue of 
June’ 2nd your special correspondent 
makes points which apply to British 
overseas enterprise elsewhere, particu- 
larly in other backward but awakening 
areas, and particularly in the oil industry. 
While we lead the world in the ideals 
of trusteeship in the opening up’ ‘of 
resources, we fail too often to overcome 
our aloofness and apparent condescen- 
sion, which perhaps makes us unable 
successfully to lift up the backward 
“native” to develop his initiative ox 
share responsibility. re 

We can rightly refute accusations. of 
exploitation and can point to the over- 
whelming examples of the social services 
we have created in the deserts and 


Swamps where oil is found. But too 


often, wrongly, we expect praise and 
gratitude, forgetting that the uplifted did 
not ask for the services, but that we had 
to.grant the benefits to ensure physically 
and mentally healthy labour. In fact our 
very regulation of their lives for their own 
benefit irked them and lost us goodwill 
because our imposed way of life is 
foreign and away from ancestral custom. 

In our industrial relations we tend to 
forget that work does not fill a man’s 
life and we cannot successfully regiment 
his private life. In making a too rigid 
interpretation of the collective labour 
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contract our main defence against sub- | 


versive clements, we neglect, in the 
battles against Communism and expro- 
priationism, to recruit to tie side of the 
company the allies of loyalty, pride and 
affection. These allies will not be found 
on the job nor inthe pay packet. They 
can, however, be enlisted off the job, in 
the community life of the camp. 
Initiative and a sense of responsibility 
can most easily be attracted towards 
activities connected with a man’s 
stomach or his pocket or his comfort. 
The line of approach lies through the 
women to start with—better diet, cook- 
ing, homemaking — followed by an 
increasing measure of popular control on 
all other aspects of community life, 
including the fostering of secondary 
industry to employ the other members 
of the worker’s family. Such activities 
tend to draw the ambitious man away 
from anti-company groups where 
unfortunately he is too often to be found 
and give him the opportunity to develop 
in the light where he should be seen 
when selections for promotion are made. 


By placing responsibility to order his 
private life back where it belongs, on the 
individual, we open up new approaches 
to the social and economic problems 
outside the industry which often weigh 
so heavily on management, and the 
solution of which may mean survival.— 
Yours faithfully, J. E. A. BAZALGETTB 

Wimborne, Dorset 


A Higher Pound? 


Sir,—The advocates of a revaluation of 
the pound, both in your columns and 
elsewhere, base their arguments on the 
supposed advantage which the people of 
this country would reap from an 
improvement in the terms of tade of 
the United Kingdom and from the con- 
sequent halt to the rise of prices in this 
country. In the article in your issue of 
June 2nd, you questioned the wisdom of 
calling a halt to the rise in British retail 
prices at the present time, but welcomed 
the possible improvement in the terms 
of trade of the United Kingdom which 
might be brought about by the revalua- 
tion of sterling. 


I wonder whether the advocates of 
revaluation realise that sterling is the 
currency not only of. the United 
Kingdom but also of a large part of the 
overseas sterling area and that it is a 
dominant factor in the monetary policy 
of all the overseas members of that area. 
The United Kingdom Treasury is the 
monetary guardian not only of the 
British people, but also of the people of 
the Commonwealth whdse money is 
sterling and of the people of all the other 
nations which follow the British lead in 
monetary policy. Their interest has to 
be taken care of along with ours. This 
necessity was well understood by the 
Treasury in the 1930s. A revaluation of 
sterling may turn the terms of trade in 
favour of the United Kingdom but it 
would do so at the expense of the over- 


seas members of the sterling area. They _ 


might be content to suffer a worsening 
in the terms of trade brought about by 
a change in the commodity markets—by 
an Act of God as it were—but it is quite 
a different matter for them to suffer it 


at the hands of a monetary authority 
which manipulates the exchange rates for 
the benefit of one member of the sterling 
area only. 


I do not wish to take sides in the con- 
troversy for or against revaluation at this 
juncture, but to direct attention to the 
fact that the interests of the overseas 
members of the sterling area have as 
much right to be considered as have the 
interests of the United Kingdom. It is 
time to examine this aspect of the prob- 
lem as it must affect the economic welfare 
of the primary producing countries of 
the sterling area and consequently may 
have a bearing on the future of the 
sterling area and of the Commonwealth. 
—Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C. 


The Author’s Reward 


Sir,—Two points in your article in the 
issue of June 9th seem to call for further 
comment. 


A well-known novelist tells me that 
he has taken one of his prewar books 
from a circulating library and checked 
from the date-stamps the number of 
times it has been issued. The book cost 
7s. 6d. The author’s taking from one 
copy was 9d. The circulating library 
from one copy (bought at trade rates) 
has so far taken £5 18s. 


The “pulp” publishers of this 
country, who seem to have no difficulty 
in getting paper, are paying their authors 
a minimum of Ios. 6d. and a maximum 
of £1 per thousand words for an outright 
sale. For some of the titles so purchased, 
the publishers are advertising sales of 
between 50,000 and 100,000 copies per 
title. It is difficult to understand why 
authors’ professional associations meekly 


FINANCIER 


tolerate this sort of thing.—Yours 
faithfully, T. M. Linpsay 
Wembley 


David Among the 
Hospitals 

Sir.—Your comments in your issue of 
June 9th, about our venture of starting 
a new voluntary hospital for Kingston 
and Malden, have greatly encouraged us. 
We believe that the collaboration of 
practitioners and specialists in a first- 
class hospital should be an essential 
feature of the future development of the 
health service. The virtual exclusion of 
the general practitioner from hospital 
practice cannot but in the long run 
lower the standard of medical skill which 
the practitioner can offer to his patients, 
Without an enormous and impracticable 
expansion of the hospital services, the 
great bulk of the nation’s illness must be 
treated by general practitioners at home, 
and any deterioration in the standards 
of general practice must result in very 
serious hardship—or worse—to the sick. 


. For any doctor hospital work is a con- ° 


stant refreshment of his knowledge and 
skill. The interchange of aon by 
personal contact between specialist and 
family doctor in a small hospital is the 
best way of maintaining the efficiency of 
the latter, besides affording to the 
patient in hospital the great comfort and 


State for Foreign 
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moral support of the s 
known doctor and yy ad a 
This ideal arrangement has existed for 
many years in Kingston and seems to ys 
so valuable that, having lost our long and 
wearisome struggle to preserve it, we 
deemed it in the public interest to star 
@ fresh hospital on a voluntary basis 
where this principle may be preserved — 
Yours faithfully, F. B. Laxe 
Chairman, Kingston and 
Victoria Medical Saadeian - 


A Decimal Currency 


Sir,—Surely Mr Harry Allcock’; 
scheme for decimalising the British 
currency is unnecessarily confusing. The 
object, I should think, should be to alter 
as little as possible, and particularly not 
to interfere with the pound sterling as 
the main unit of currency. Apart from 
its long history, the pound is known and 
(now once again) respected throughout 
the world. It would be madness to 
throw it away for a new “ crown.” 


Decimalisation must, therefore, start 
from the pound. One-tenth of a pound 
is a florin, already in existence as a coin 
and easily usable as a subsidiary unit of 
account. Let us now skip one decimal 
place and go to the thousandth part of 
a pound, which is 0.24 of a penny, or 
almost exactly a farthing. The only 
completely new unit that is needed is the 
one that comes in between, 2.4 pence. It 
is a unit of convenient value, which would 
be useful ; it might be called a cent. 


Calculation would then be in terms of 
pounds, florins, cents and farthings. With 
one exception, the other coins would fit 
in quite easily. The exception is that if 
the shilling were to remain half a fiorin 
and the penny four farthings, then a 
shilling would be worth 12} pence. If 
this were thought to be too awkward, 
the penny could be shifted to the value 
of five farthings (i.c., 1.20 times its 
present value), which might worry the 
etymologists, but to which the public 
would very quickly accustom themselves. 
The coin for half a shilling would then 
automatically become the _fivepence, 
without changing its present value. 

I submit that this is a way of decimali- 
sing the British currency with an 
absolute minimum of inconvenience. 
Within six months everybody would be 
wondering how on earth people managed 
to put up with the old system for so long. 
—Yours faithfully, DECIMALIST 

Paris 


South of the Soviets 


Sir,—Your article in your issue of June 
16th takes the Tories to task for their 
failure to make a true case against the 
Government in foreign policy. To this I 
offer the footnote: that it is a grave sigo 
of weakness in the Government that they 
are compelled to employ, as Secretary 
Affairs, a Labour 
leader already too deeply immersed ™ 
domestic affairs to be able to steer British 
policy on its present difficult course i 
world affairs. It is enough to 


Salisbury, Grey and Curzon turn in theit 
graves.—Yours faithfully, 
 Freperick Wyte 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


The Technique of Equilibrium 


The Theory of International Economic Policy. Vol. I. The Balance of Pay- 
ments. By J. E. Meade. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 432 pages. 308. 


Professor Meade has summed up the 
aim and nature of this major work in 
words which no reviewer can better. “ It 
is,” he says in his preface “the work 
neither of a tool-maker nor of a tool- 
user, but of a tool-setter. I have 
attempted, that is to say, to take over the 
modern techniques of economic analysis 
and to set them out in a form in which 
they can subsequently be applied most 
usefully to the particular issues (such as 
the dollar shortage, the intra-European 
payments scheme, the depreciation of 
sterling, etc.) which may present them- 
selves in balance-of-payment problems.” 
His method is to distinguish, in the first 
instance in a simple two-country world, 
the various dievoabien factors which may 
bring about balance-of-payment dis- 
equilibrium—for example: shift of 
demand, change of productivity, spon- 
taneous increase or decrease of domestic 
expenditure in either country ; to trace 
first the sequence of repercussions fol- 
lowing in the absence of deliberate policy 
adaptation, under various assumed con- 
ditions of elastic and inelastic demand 
or supply ; then to analyse the effects 
of various policies, fiscal and financial, 
singly or combined, in each of these 
possible sets of circumstances; and 
finally to study the results of more 
particular and direct controls, especially 
those involving discrimination. His 
topic, in fact, ramifies and multiplies, 
through literally hundreds of permuta- 
tions and combinations, presenting a 
scheme within whose framework almost 
any real life situation may be appro- 
priately identified and anatomised. 


Professor Meade does not claim that 
monetary and fiscal authorities have only 
to hunt through his classifications, and 
identify that which fits the current situa- 
tion, in order to find an_ infallible 
practical recipe for both internal (full 
employment) and external (balance-of- 


payments) equilibrium. There are too 
many hypothetical and unmeasured 
quantities, notably elasticities of demapd 
and supply; too much depends on the 
actions, spontaneous or induced, of the 
other countries concerned; and in any 
case his argument is admittedly static, 
not dynamic, a comparison of before and 
after situation, not a study of the path 
by which the new equilibrium is 
reached. Nevertheless this meticulous 
and beautifully reasoned analysis repre- 
sents a long step forward towards the 
achievement of rational policy. Reducing 
to order a mass of muddle and am- 
biguity, it may some day be judged to 
bear the same essential relation to that 
policy as, for instance, the work of 
Linnaeus bears to modern plant genetics. 


Yet to step back and imagine the 
application in real life of the conclusions 
reached by the aid of Professor Meade’s 
“ tool-setting ” activities is to be con- 
fronted with the most painful political 
misgivings. These delicately dis- 
tinguished complexities are matters on 
which governments stand or fall. These 
policies have to be sold, sooner or later, 
to a mass of voters rather less capable 
of understanding their rationale than Dr 
Mossadegh is of running an oil refinery— 
and about equally inclined to believe 
that there is anything to be understood. 
It is almost inconceivable that issues 
whose proper resolution so closely affects 
the standards and security of every in- 
dividual should be “taken out of 
politics”—and indeed the record on 
those matters, such as tariffs, which have 
been nominally “taken out of politics ” 
on similar grounds is about as dis- 
couraging as it could be. Yet to 
leave the experts exposed to the vagaries 
of popular boneheadedness is to put 
them in much the same position as a 
surgeon performing a difficult operation 
with the patient’s family and friends 


snatching at his instruments and farm- 
mering his fingers. The question is in- 
deed much wider than that of economic 
expertise ; it is bound up with the whole 
secular advance of science into the social 
field. Scientific techniques are necessarily 
understood only by a minority whose 
decisions the uninstructed must take on 
trust. This is well enough recognised in 
the physical sciences—no one thinks of 
putting to popular vote the question 
whether a given bridge will carry 
more or less than a given load. In the 
social sciences the expert is, with good 
reason, distrusted ; but sooner or later 
society will have to decide whether this 
distrust is to be provisional—justifying 
itself by an inadequacy of expertise in 
process of elimination—or permanent— 
a distrust of reason itself and a rejection 
of its fruits. If the former is the right de- 
cision then, sooner or later, the field 
appropriate to democratic decision, the 
field in which the majority will is the 
ultima ratio, will begin to shrink, and 
a revolutionary recasting of political in- 
stitutions will be needed. If the latter, 
then the fruits of science must be 
deliberately foregone. Pointing the way 
as it does to a very considerable height- 
ening of expertise, Professor Meade’s 
book brings perceptibly nearer the day 
when that decision will have to be made. 


A Mistake was Made 
The Katyn Wood Murders. By Joseph 

Mackiewicz. Hollis and Carter. 252 

pages. 1658. 

On October 7, 1940, three months 
after the collapse of France, German 
troops marched into Rumania, and for 
the first time there was doubt in the 
Kremlin about the wisdom of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. On October 30th three 
colonels of the Polish army, who were 
prisoners of war in Russia and had been 
separated from their fellow-prisoners 
because of their pro-Communist political 
sympathies, were brought before Beria, 
the head of the NK VD, and questioned 
about the possibility of forming Polish 
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military units under Soviet command. 
One of the Poles suggested that officers 
for the force should be recruited from 
some 9,000 officer prisoners who, 
sogether with about 6,000 other ranks, 
had been confined in three camps in the 
cnterior of the Soviet Union ; to which 
Beria replied: “No, not those. We made 
a big mistake about them. A grave 
mistake was made.” 

Beria did not at the time explain in 
what the mistake had_ consisted, but 
events gradually made it clear. Since 
May, 1940, no communication from any 
of the prisoners in the three camps had 
been received by their families in Poland, 
though previously correspondence had 
been permitted. After Hitler's invasion 
of Russia and the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between the Soviet Union 
and Poland, as represented by General 
Sikorski’s Government in London, the 
Poles made persistent efforts to find out 
what had happened to the missing men, 
who included about a third of the pre- 
war officer corps of the Polish army, but 
the Soviet Government disclaimed any 
knowledge of them, and Stalin even 
suggested to Sikorski, when he visited 
Moscow, that they might have escaped to 
Manchuria. Then, in April, 1943, the 
German radio announced the discovery 
of some thousands of corpses of Polish 
officers in uniform in mass graves in the 
forest of Katyn in German-occupied 
ierritory near Smolensk. 


Mr Mackiewicz, a journalist by profes- 
sion and a member of the Polish Under- 
ground during the German occupation, 
was authorised to go to Katyn to investi- 
gate ; in the book now published he has 
both given an account of his own 
personal observations there and reviewed 
the evidence so far available from all 
sources about the Katyn massacre. The 
reader can form his own opinion about 
the conflicting versions of what actually 
happened. It is not a pleasant story, but 
then massacres are not the work of 
pleasant people. A massacre may have 
been a mistake, but men who make such 
mistakes are of a special kind ; the men 
who made this one are still alive, though 
their victims are dead, and it is just as 
well that the world, for the sake of its 
own health, should learn all it can about 

them and their ways. 


The Great Illusion 


Mémoirs d’un Révolutionnaire de 1901 
4 1941. By Victor Serge. Editions du 
Seuil, Paris, 406 pages. 550 francs. 


Victor Serge’s novel “ The Case of 
Comrade Tulaev” which was published 
in England a few months ago, and which 
the literary pundits largely ignored, is 
not only the best novel ever written 
about the Soviet Union but in many 
ways the best book. One felt in reading 
it that here at least was someone who 
could feel the situation in human terms, 
who was neither dazzled paper 
achievements nor blankly incomprehend- 
ing in face of bloody chaos. Serge’s 
posthumous memoirs give one the clue 
to the personal background of experience 
and reflection which made this rcmark- 
able novel possible. As a document of 
the history of our times, these memoirs 


written in Mexico in the darkest days of 
the war will long remain unsurpassed, 


Serge was the child of Russian political 
émigrés, who grew up among the revolu- 
tionary circles of Brussels and Paris. 
The war of 1914 found him serving a 
prison sentence for anarchist activities. 
He was later released, and was in 
Barcelona at the time of the unsuccessful 
revolutionary movement of 1917. After 
a period in a French concentration camp, 
he was exchanged with the Bolsheviks, 
together with some other left-wing per- 

ities, in return for the members of 
the French military mission whom they 
had detained after the final breach with 
the Allies. He thus found himself in 
Russia in Januaty, 1919. Apart from 
some missions abroad on the Comin- 
tern’s behalf, notably to Germany, Serge 
remained in Russia until 1936. 


Throughout most of the period he was 
in Opposition to the ruling group within 
the Party, being closest in tendency to 
Trotsky. That he survived at all—and 
his experiences included three years of 
deportation in central Asia—was due 
solely to the fact that he was already 
well known as a French novelist, and 
that the Soviet rulers did not think it 
worth while to affront their western 
sympathisers by his liquidation. It was 
intercession from the west that finally 
procured his release and expulsion from 
the country. Thereafter, his story is a 
commoner one—the fall of the Spanish 
Republic and the fall of France. Once 
again, Serge’s fortune (and his readers’) 
held. Unlike so many of his fellow left- 
wing intellectuals to whom France had 
provided asylum, he managed to escape 
again. 

In Mexico while writing these 
memoirs, Serge was thus doubly a 
survivor—a survivor of the non-Stalinist 
wing of the Russian revolution nearly all 
of whom had perished in the holocaust 
of the 1930’s, and a survivor of the older 
revolutionary movement of Western 
Europe. For that movement too has 
come to an end—not only because of its 
losses at the hands of the Germans (and 
of the Russians) but because of the check 
to its own aspirations, and the changing 
nature of the times. The fact that Com- 
mumism has, at least for the time being, 
captured for a totalitarian cause the 
energies that in Serge’s youth went to a 
multitude of more generous and more 
human revolts has emptied Europe of 
opportunity for men of his stamp. Yet 
the confidence which fills the concluding 
prec ed on memoirs—a confidence 
which is deeply moving—is not perha 
altogether misplaced. ae a 


Serge was perhaps too much the pro- 
duct of his generation to make the 
radical re-examination of his assump- 
tions which would be necessary to 
perceive the ultimate flaw in the old 
revolutionary movement, the failure to 
see that the union of economic and 
political power in the same hands is 
bound to lead to precisely the same 
results from the human point of view 
as the uncontrolled capitalism against 
which that movement was a 
When, therefore, Serge argues that 
Russian Revolution went off the rate 
because the wrong choices were delibef- 
ately made—because Lenin preferred the 
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use of force and the SUPPTession of 

to fostering democratic 
one may feel that he 
should have gone on to ask whether this 
choice ¢ was not the Mevitable resylt of 
St lines, F 


tion of the regime, once it had made this 
M Once th 
been set up, it was the Cheks 
(in its various guises) that determined 


the Cheka. The material misery, parti- 
cularly the forced collectivisation of 
agriculture, and the extinction of all in- 
dependent thought were a part of the 
same process. Nor are great subtleties 
needed i to explain the “ purges.” Al] 
possibility of changing the hated domin- 
ation of Stalin could only be extn. 
guished by the physical extinction of al] 
possible rival elements—the nearer war 
came, the more necessary this was 
Serge’s account of his own experiences 
should be enough to destroy the notion 
that there was anything mysterious 
about the “confessions.” The final 
shock was his discovery that outside 
Russia the opposition Communis: 
groups were as sectarian, as doctrinaire, 
and as prone to use personal slander and 
abuse, rather than argument, as their 
Stalinist opponents, The notion that 
things would in their essentials have 
been very different if Trotsky had won 
and Stalin lost is thus disproved by the 
evidence of a man of near-Trotskyist 
sympathies. It is not Stalin but Lenin, 
and behind Lenin, Marx himself, 10 
whom one must look for an explanation 
of all that is most hateful in the Con- 
munism of today. 


Communism Disguised 
La Chine: du Nationalisme au Com- 


munisme. By Jean-Jacques Brieux. 
Editions du Seuil, Paris. 441 pages. 
6c0 francs 


M. Brieux’s book has attracted much 
attention in France; and its size and 
seriousness entitle it to such a position, 


in China is p ; 
ephemeral literature. But this does not 
mean that this book is what it purports 
to be, an objective study of the Chinese 
unist revolution and its causes. 
The reader may at first be tempted to 
t down the author’s patent enthusiasm 
Mao Tse-tung and his party to his 
youth. M. Brieux is only thirty years 
old now and began his study of China 
on the spot five or six years 220. But 
impression disa s on closer 
, and it is clear that we have onc 
the most brilliant and subtle pieces 
Communist propaganda that has 
rged during the cold war period. 
is not in favour merely 
se Communists, it embraces 
movement which is det¢t- 
the cloak of a concern for 

to 


Ee 


sit 
g 


’ ing the world under 


the Russian M. Brieux docs 
not get a Stalin peace” prize for his 


no justice in the 


efforts, there is 


Nevertheless, there is no reayon 1 
dismiss what he has to say. 


It js one 
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of the things that differentiates M. 
Brieux from the vulgar run of Com- 
munist propagandists, that so much of 
what he says is almost certainly justi- 
fied. It is harder than it need be to 
differentiate this part of his writing from 
the rest, because although there is a 
bibliography (with some _ significant 
omissions) there are few precise refer- 
ences in the text. But by and large, 
there seems little reason to doubt the 
picture he gives of the progressive de- 
generation of the Kuomintang regime ; 
and it seems clear that any policy based 
on the belief that this particular alter- 
native to Communism can still be made 
viable is doomed to defeat. 


It is rather on the positive side, that 
M. Brieux’s assertions can be questioned. 
For after rightly testing Kuomintang 
professions by Kuomintang actions, he 
is quite content to take Communist pro- 
fessions as being the equivalent of Com- 
munist actions. Thus, with all Eastern 
Europe to learn from, he persists in 
asserting the genuinely multi-party and 
coalition nature of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. He denies the existence 
of a Red terror—a thing which would 
perhaps be harder to do if he were 
writing today—but keeps up his sleeve 
the old argument that one cannot make 
an omelette without breaking eggs. Is 
it not time someone answered that par- 
ticular gambit by asking: “Why have 
an omelette then?” At least, that is 
what an egg might say. 

The historical account of the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist split is totally 
vitiated by a complete acceptance of the 
dogma of Stalin’s infallibility, so that all 
errors are automatically ascribed to the 
local leadership and not to faulty direc- 
tives. When we come to the elop- 
ments since 1945 and the Communist 


rise to power, the narrative is rendered | 


even more difficult to follow by a con- 
sistent underplaying of the Soviet role, 
and a complete unwillingness to consider 
the aims of the Soviet Union in Asia. 
Indeed on the international scene, M. 
Brieux’s only formula is abuse of the 
United States—one Chinese student has 
the misfortune to be raped by two 
American marines on two widely 
separated pages of the book—and of all 
governments ranging from Mr Attlee’s 
to Pandit Nehru’s which do not regard 
the triumph of Communism as essential 
to the salvation of Asia. To ask whether 
Mao can go “ Titoist” is a tendentious 
question unworthy of consideration ; 
despite the Peking conference and the 
setting up of a Far Eastern Bureau of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
to talk of a Far Eastern Cominform is 
to credit wicked legends. This kind of 
thing becomes so irritating that one is 
tempted to overlook a lot of interesting 
and important material on such matters 
as the land question in China, where 
M. Brieux is studying something which 
excites his sympathies but where the 
cause of Soviet Communism is not 
directly involved. 


Peril from Pooterdom 


The Sixth Column. By Peter Fleming. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 224 pages. . 98. 6d, 
It is an honourable tradition in secret 

service fiction that the English country 


gentleman is more than a match for the 
continental back room boy. The tweed 
jacket wins évery time over the lounge 
suit ; and the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence gets his best ideas on a day’s 
motoring, which starts with “some in- 
tellectual kippers with Brailby at All 
Souls” and ends with a chat about 
partridges at Antenor Park. Mr Fleming’s 
novel, at times witty and less often exci- 
ting, makes one wonder what would 
happen if Mr Evelyn Waugh were com- 
missioned to re-write Greenmantle. 
Probably the ironic detachment would 
spoil the vigour of the plot; and the 
roughness of the adventure would take 
the polish off the wit. Something like 
this happens in this tale of how 
Plan D and the pernicious activities of 
the Peace Guild were frustrated by 
Archie Strume, author of Hackforth of 
the Commandos, between lunches with 
the DMI—of course in one of those clubs 
overlooking the Park where high policy 
is discussed with low seriousness. 


Mr Fleming is probably right in think- 
ing that The Enemy has a plan for 
helping along the “ current deterioration 
of the national character with a view to 
undermining and eventually eliminating 
British influence in the affairs of the 
world.” His Sixth Column are, but do 
not call themselves, partisans of peace ; 
their chief tool, Paul Osney, can fre- 
quently be heard and seen about town ; 
Gluterov, the premier dramatist of the 
Soviet Union and Stalin’s Hess, might 
come over to us any day and spoof an 
audience in an obscure Bayswater 
theatre. But what a mixture it is: bland 
social satire jostling with silly little jokes 
about M.I.5; current affairs comment 
holding up the action; and an almost 
suffocating neo-Edwardian atmosphere 
of gun-dogs and Mayfair flats. A poor 
novel, but—make no mistake about it— 
excellent propaganda against the euthan- 
asia of the rentier and the slow collapse 
of the British people into Pooterdom. 


The Levant Service 


The Last of the Dragomans. By Sir 
Andrew Ryan. Geoffrey Bles. 351 pages. 
25s. 


This book is primarily autobio- 
graphical but the events Sir Andrew 
Ryan describes form an_ interesting 

relude to the situation in the Near and 

iddle East today. Unhappily some 
chapters are so badly and irritatingly 
written that it is difficult for the reader 
to concentrate on the entertaining infor- 
mation they contain. Sir Andrew was a 
worthy civil servant of the old school 
with a grievance which was shared by 
many other men in the Levant Service: 
those who achieved some distinction in 
early middle age found that, because 
they were not members of the diplomatic 
service, they could never rise to be the 
head of an important mission. The 
injustice of the situation has since been 
realised and the Levant Service 
abolished. But as a result many of the 
most useful and colourful Englishmen 
serving abroad have disappeared. Today 
there are in the foreign service too few 
men and women who can speak Turkish 
and Arabic, and what is far more impor- 
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tant, who understand something of the 
workings of the oriental mind. 


Diplomats and petroleum experts 
would be well advised to make an effort 
to read this book because much of what 
Sir Andrew has to say is useful back- 
ground for those who now have day-to- 
day relations with Moslems whether in 
Rabat or Teheran. The account of 
personalities in Saudi Arabia, too, is 
accurate and the most outspoken section 
of the book. The author was bored with 
the whole business of oil concessions and 
says sO. 

Correspondence about oil became one 
of the curses of my life during my last 
couple of years at Jedda. The only main- 
land scheme which I saw even on the way 
to fruition before I left was a concession 
on the Hasa coast. The possibilities here 
excited the interests of the Standard Oi! 
Company of California, and the Anglo- 
Persian. Both sent representatives to 
Jedda to megotiate.... The Saudi 
Government were in the happy position 
of having an unknown quantity to sell, 
and the question for them was which 
party would pay the largest down for 
it. . . . Standard Oil won by a narrow 
margin. 


‘Thus the British-owned Anglo-Iranian 


Oil Company lost the field which is now 
producing greater quantities of crude oil 
than any other in the Middle East. 

Sir Reader Bullard has edited these 
memoirs and omitted certain portions 
which were critical of men who still hold 
official positions. This may be wise but 
it is a pity that he did not also omit the 
verse that Sir Andrew appeared to enjoy 
writing but which no one could 
appreciate reading. 





Important new books 


SOVIET 
STAFF 
OFFICER 


Ivan Krylov 


A tormer iront-line soldier and Red Army 
Staff Officer, Krylov’s book is outstanding for 
the new light it throws on the reactions of 
Russian officials of both the Army and 
Politburo toward the war in general and toward 
leading personalities in the Internationai field. 
133. 6d. net 


Don Iddon’s 
AMERICA 


edited by Charles Sutton 
a preface by Sir Alan Herbert 


** His judgments of men and movements alike 
are well poised, and are expressed light- 
heartedly, A collection of his observations-—- 
in both senses of the word—such as is this 
volume, is a possession for which to be 
grateful.’’ Truth. 123, 6d. met 


THE FALCON PRESS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Atomic 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Soviet Union must by now have assembled a great 
mass of information on the extent and productivity 
cf the atomic energy industry in the United States—infor- 
mation obtainable without any of the expensive and time- 
consuming operations of espionage. The recent public 
speeches of the five members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the press releases and records of press conferences, 
and occasional interpretative elaborations by the science 
correspondents of the more reliable newspapers cannot have 
{ailed.to make it abundantly clear in Moscow that the United 
States not only has atomic bombs, and aircraft to deliver 
them, but that it possesses immense atomic energy instal- 
lations. These are being expanded on an enormous scale 
and are continuously turning out for the American stockpile 
weapons which, if they are ever used, will be fantastically 
destructive. 


The Atomic Energy Commission was established in 1946 
under an Act which declared’ it to be United States policy 
that 

the development and utilisation of atomic energy shall, as far 

us practicable, be directed toward improving the public wel- 

fare, increasing the standard of kiving, strengthening free 

competition in private enterprise and promoting world peace. 
The bit about strengthening free competition in private 
industry is of particular interest now, five years after the 
phrase was devised. In this anti-socialist nation the AEC 
has become possibly the biggest socialist agency ever devised 
by any government in any country. Though private firms 
may in some cases bid for contracts, the system has no more 
than a nodding acquaintance with free competition. It is 
a state-owned monopoly, though it could not operate unless 
some of the biggest business corporations in the country 
were ready to work for it under contract. 


More than 90,000 people are now engaged in America on 
eiomic energy work. A substantial number of them is 
2!ready housed in three new cities the government owns. The 
land area now sealed off for atomic energy plants and testing 
grounds amounts to 2,800 square miles, an area almost as 
large as the states of Rhode Island and Delaware together. 
Only two private businesses in America—the United States 
Steel Corporation and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company—have greater investments in plants and 
equipment than the AEC ; and even their lead may be over- 
taken before long. 


Congress has appropriated altogether something like 
$6.5 billion for the commission’s work, and the commission 
has now already spent about $4.8 billion of this fabulous 
fortune. Its installations alone have cost $2.5 billion. It 
owns the famous plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where 
uranium 235 is produced, a plant which cost $560 million 
to build and is undergoing a $200 million expansion. It 
possesses the great plutonium-producing plant at Hanford, 
Washington, to the original cost of which ($350 million) 
is now being added a further $200 million for enlargement. 
At Paducah, Kentucky, another $500 million plant to pro- 
duce U235 is being built, and work is under way near Aiken, 


Empire 


South Carolina, on a still bigger one, costing $900 million. 
Here materials for atomic weapons, hydrogen bombs and 
nuclear reactors are to be produced. Beyond that there are 
the nuclear reactor testing station in Idaho, which covers 
400,000 acres, huge research centres dotted about the 
continent from Brookhaven and Schenectady in New York 
to Los Alamos in New Mexico and Berkeley in California, 
laboratories and other installations at more than a dozen 
universities, and all manner of privately operated laboratories 
and plants. 


The size and scope of the AEC’s activities is, and long 
has been, quite staggering ; but what it has been doing will 
probably look quite modest by, say, the summer of 1953. 
It is calculated that by then production of atomic energy 
will be consuming something like 2.§ per cent of all the 
installed electric power in the United States. The present 
spending plan of the AEC tells the story concisely: in the 
year ending June 30, 1950, it spent $550 million ; this year 
it has spent $850 million; mext year it expects to spend 
$1,275 million. 

Of the 90,000 who are now working on atomic energy in 
the United States, rather fewer than 5,500 are paid direcily 
by the government. The rest are working for private firms— 
the 500 or so “ prime contractors” and the sub-contractors. 
All installations are owned by the government ; but it is 
the du Pont Company, which first built and then operated 
the Hanford plant, which will build and operate the we- 
mendous new plant in South Carolina. It is the Union 
Carbide and Chemicals Corporation which is producing the 
U235 at Oak Ridge. The General Electric Company has 
taken over at the Hanford plutonium plant where the du 
Pont Company left off. The AEC has contracts with the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, the Dow Chemical Company, 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, the Western Electric Company, the Standard 
Oil Development Company and other leading industrial 
concerns. And all of the AEC’s big laboratories, except the 
one at Oak Ridge, are operated for it by universities or groups 
of universities. Dr Henry D. Smyth, who is the scienust 
of the five-man commission, recently observed that 


such co-operation in a vast and largely unexplored field 3s 
new én the history of our country. 


* 


The Commissioners do not conceal and do not apologise 
for the fact that about four-fifths of the AEC’s work is now 
dedicated to the provision of weapons; and there is no 
reason why they should. For apart altogether from @y 
consideration of the American atomic energy programme 
as a deterrent to war—Mr Churchill, among others, regards 
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the American stockpile of atomic bombs as the keystone 
of the present semi-peace—the MoMahon Act of 1946 makes 
everything the commission does subject to “the paramount 
objective of assuring the common defence and security.” 

The details of the results so far achieved in the military 
sphere are well hidden behind the security curtain. It is a 
curtain which seems sometimes to irritate even the members 
of the commission, who know at least as well as anybody 
else that progress in the still-uncharted regions would be 
very much greater if a free exchange of information among 
the world’s nuclear physicists and atomic energy technicians 
were possible. Nevertheless, the AEC has done enough and 
said enough to make it plain that there is an immediate 
prospect not only of atomic bombs of much greater destruc- 
tiveness than the two which killed well over 150,000 people 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but also of atomic artillery shells 
and guided missiles, the use of which against enemy troops 
might have consequences that no military commander in the 
field has yet had to deal with. 


The most recent tests at the Eniwetok Atoll (in which 
nearly 9,000 men were engaged) “ included experiments con- 
tributing to thermonuclear weapons research”; but the 
question whether a means of exploding a hydrogen bomb 
1,000 times as powerful as the Hiroshima bomb has yet been 
discovered remains, even for the science writers, a matter 
for cloudy speculation. 


There is left the 20 per cent of the programme which is 
devoted to the products and by-products of atomic energy 
which have a peacetime application. It is by no means an 
inconsiderable segment of the work in progress. The 
doctors and the industrial chemists, provided with radio- 
isotypes On an increasingly generous scale, already know 
enough to realise that a tool with wonderful possibilities 
has been put into their hands. What will come of the two 
experimental atomic engines that are being devised for naval 
use and of the less advanced atomic aeroplane engine nobody 
can yet tell The experimental breeder reactor, designed 
to produce more fissionable material than it consumes, could 
conceivably point the way to a new age of atomic power. 


The AEC has been notably reluctant to promise any such 
development. But it agreed at the beginning of this year 
to allow approved industrial research workers to study its 
operating reactors ; and last week a special advisory com- 
mittee—whose chairman, Mr Philip Sporn, of the American 
Gas and Electric Company, has hitherto been as cautious 
as anybody—treported that serious attention should now be 
given by the electrical industry to certain “ robust” possi- 
bilities in this field. In the new atomic dawn the outlines 
are still uncertain and indistinct ; but they seem likely soon 
to be much more clearly visible. And this probability is 
one of the direct and ironic outcomes of the behaviour of 
the Russians, which has spurred the Americans to spend 
so much more money and to work so much more intensively 
on the atom than would have been possible if there had 


deen nothing but peace in sight. 


Steak Statistics 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON] 


Tue American consumer is painfully aware that prices have 
spiralled upwards since Korea, even though the pain has 
recently been alleviated a little, but it is the rise in the price 
of food that hurts the most. It does little good to remind 
the brave littke woman, as she pushes her basket-on-wheels 
around the supermarket, that the food items tabulated in the 
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consumers’ price index rose by only 11.4 per cent between 
June, 1950, and March, 1951, while clothing rose by 10 per 
cent and house furnishings by 14 per cent, or to assure her 
that people whose earnings have kept up with the average 
can buy with 19 per cent of their disposable income the 
same list of groceries that would have taken 23 per cent of 
their income in 1935-39. She has seen the little tickets with 
today’s prices on them, and the little ticket on beef-steak, 
putting it at somewhere around $1.20 (8s. 7d.) a pound, is 
one of the most unforgettable. 

Mr DiSalle, the price stabiliser, in one of his early appear- 
ances before Congress, was asked by Senator Benton how, 
in the face of current apathy about the nation’s danger, he 
expected to make price controls work. To this the imper- 
turbable Mr DiSalle replied: 

Senator, if you think there is current apathy, I must make 

arrangements for you to see my wife. 

Faced with many brave little women, equipped with votes 
and able to use them in November, 1952, many Congressmen 
are for price controls irrespective of their economic merits. 

But the non-urban Congressman finds it more difficult to 
make up his mind, for in sharp opposition to the brave little 
woman stands the most persuasive and pervading of American 
pressure groups, the farm bloc. The Farmers’ Union, repre- 
senting the marginal farmer more than the commercial pro- 
ducer, has followed the trade unions’ example, putting the 
interests of its members as consumers first and supporting 
price controls. But the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Grange, representing the minority of farm 
people who produce the vast majority of farm products, have 
always opposed the price controls embodied in the Defence 
Production Act which is now being debated in Congress. 
Mr Allan Kline, head of the Federation, advocates a pro- 
gramme for checking inflation while leaving prices free, but 
it is one of fiscal and monetary restraints that appeals to 
orthodox economists much more than to politicians. 

‘ 

The argument has crystallised around that most desirable 
and most expensive of all farm products, beef. Mr DiSalle 
has already ordered a reduction of 10 per cent in the prices 
paid for beef cattle, and an additional 44 per cent is due to 
come off in August and again in October. The order has 
brought anguished howls and a barrage of statistics from 
cattlemen. The president of the lowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, himself a well-known cattle feeder, testified before the 
House Committee on Agriculture that on March Ist of this 
year he bought some 500-Ib. calves at $36 a hundredweight. 
By November Ist he expects to have “fed them out” to 
about 1,000 lb., using 51 bushels of maize at $1.60 a bushei, 
200 lb. of protein at $80 a ton, and $30 worth of hay and 
brome-grass pasture; he calculated that he must allow 
another $30 for each animal for transport, labour and inci- 
dental costs. That adds up to $329.60 invested in each steer 
when ready to sell. But after August 1st meat packers will 
only be able to pay $33.20 a hundredweight for cattle of this 
grade under Mr DiSalle’s price ceilings. The witness pointed 
out: 

That leaves me to make 24 cents per hundred pounds . . . 
and I certainly do not make a habit of taking the risk involved 
in feeding out a $329.60 steer for $2.40. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, sitting on the fence between 
his loyalties to the Administration and to the farmers, 
answered that after the initial dislocation prices should soon 
readjust themselves so as to provide reasonable incentives 
for cattle feeding, but that during the coming months cattle 
marketings and production would have to be closely watched 
to make sure that they did in fact settle down again. The 
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immediate effect of the first price reduction was a sharp 
curtailment of cattle slaughtering, but already steers are 
once more moving to the stockyards in normal numbers. 
Congress, however, is at the time of writing well on the 
way to insure against another beef famine by forbidding 
the further reductions in beef prices that Mr DiSalle pro- 
poses, and that he thinks can keep steak on the consumers’ 
plates without either the black markets or the rationing that 
the cattlemen prophesy. To the Farm Bureau, the con- 
troversy over beef prices smells of red herring ; it fears that 
{farmers may be induced, by the reversal of this particularly 
unwelcome, but only limited, attempt at price reduction, to 
abandon what it believes ought to be an opposition to price 
controls in general. 


Meanwhile, the non-political economists have dug up 
some longer-term statistics which make it seem probable that 
politicians will be thinking about steaks for some time to 
come, whatever happens to the Defence Production Act this 
week. In 1950 the per capita consumption of red meat in 
the United States was up by nearly 15 per cent, or 20 lb., 
over the 1935-39 average. The higher incomes of the post- 
war period would seem to provide the explanation for, 
according to a Department of Agriculture study in 1948, 
families with incomes over $3,000 consumed a fourth more 
meat per person than those with incomes of $2,000 or less. 


But while demand for steak has been rising in this way, 
beef and veal production has been increasing only at about 
the same rate as the population. There are an estimated 
46.5 million head of beef cattle on farms this year as com- 
pared with 43 million last year, and a 1935-39 average of 
31.4 million. And since it takes three years, from breeding 
to finishing, to put a steer on the market, any further increase 
can be only gradual. The rise in beef prices has reflected 
the competition that takes place when more people, with 
more money, want more steaks. That competition, moreover, 
is likely to quicken from now on. By the last quarter of 
this year, more people will be working for more hours and, 
since there will be fewer manufactured goods on which to 
spend the money they bring home at the end of the week, 
more of it will be likely to go for food. 


American Notes 


Losing Battle for Controls 


Something like a miracle will be needed if the Senate 
and the House, which only got down in earnest on Wednes- 
day to the task of extending economic controls, are able to 
pass an agreed new version before the Defence Production 
Act expires on June 30th. The Administration leaders, 
who have been fighting for action, may, after a glance at 
the Bills drawn up by committees in both Houses, be satis- 
fied if Providence fails to intervene, and if they get instead 
a temporary extension of the present Act. The tide of 
consumers’ protests which the President hoped to set thoving 
has failed to materialise and, alarmed by the piling up of 
inventories and bombarded by special interest groups, Con- 
gress seems determined not only to refuse any new powers 
to the President, but also to scuttle those he now possesses. 


The House and Senate Bills differ in details, but both 
would prohibit the two cuts in the price of beef scheduled 
to take place in August and October. The Senate, on the 
ground that anything which interferes with production is 
inflationary, would, in addition, prevent Mr DiSalle, the 
price administrator, from ordering similar “roll-backs” 
m the price of clothing, machinery, and other articles, which 
would bring the saving to consumers to $2.5 billion a year. 
Businessmen who raised their prices just before the January 
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freeze would be in clover, and price control, if it survived 
this crippling, would become a matter of levelling up, rathe; 
than levelling down. mg strong trade unions, which have 


the an “No meat control, no w . 
could not be leh behind. - 
s 


Where it is their own ox which is gored, however the 
unions are on the other side of the fence ; their complaints 
a the restrictions on consumer credit, joined with those 

small businessmen, persuaded the Senate Committee to 
write into the law a provision that would prevent the Federa| 
Reserve Board from reducing the maximum period of 
instalment credit for cars (which is now 15 months) below 
18 months. The House body went further and extended 
similar reliefs to sellers of television sets, home appliances. 
and furniture. Rent controls fared a little better; the 
Administration will be able to recontrol areas where defence 
production causes the demand for housing to outstrip the 
supply. But the Senate turned thumbs down on all requests 
for new powers, and the few approved in committee in the 
House are not expected to survive the attacks of the con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans on the floor. The 
President asked for a two years’ extension, to 1953, when 
it is expected that the inflationary pressure of the rearma- 
ment drive will be eased ; eight months is proposed in the 
Senate and a year in the House. The Administration must 
take what comfort it can from the passage, in the House. 
of a $7.2 billion tax Bill, which, if it is not sharply reduced 
in the Senate, will bring tax increases since Korea to $17 


billion. But even such a wei will leave en 
estimated deficit, next year, of billion. 
* * 
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Psychological Warrior 


The war of ideas is at last given the recognition and 
leadership it merits by the creation of a top-level Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board and the appointment of Mr Gordon 
Gray as its first director. Mr Gray, now president of the 
University of North Carolina, will be able to give only two 
or three days a week to his new job, and the members of 
the board, the Under-Secretary of State, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defence, and the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, are equally busy and important men. But for that 
very reason the board should have unrivalled authority; i 
is responsible directly to the National Security Board, and 
will be able to call upon the resources of all agencies and 
departments. Its task is to draw up new policies and pro- 
grammes and evaluate existing ones for the guidance of all 
those concerned in open and secret psychological warfare. 


_ The forces engaged in the war of ideas have flourished 
like the green bay tree since the outbreak of the Korean 
war but, with no more co-ordination than was provided by 2 
rather ineffective State Department board, working at cross 
purposes and duplication of effort have increased quite 2s 
rapidly. The Department of Defence, coming back into the 
picture with remobilisation, has been very. unwilling to accept 
the guidance of the State Department, and has agitated for 
an independent board. 


Mr Gray’s job, however, is not merely to see that the 
State Department and Defence Department do not rake each 
others’ lines, instead of the enemy’s, but to inject some much- 
needed imagination, flexibility;-and energy into the conduct 
of the struggle for men’s minds. For example. critics of 
the Voice of America, the long radio arm of the information 
services, are inclined to blame some of India’s bitterness ove? 
the wheat loan to its projection of America as a country of 
unlimited wealth. Others protest it has little to offer © 
listeners overseas beyond visions of ing and cars, and 
a concept of democracy which has any meaning for 
those living on the verge of starvation. ‘There is a substantia! 


amount of support for the view that propagands._ 
effective, must be freed from the caution of the diplomats 
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This the State Department contests, on the ground that the 
United States must not seem to be speaking with two voices. 
Conceivably, with Mr Gray to supervise both scripts, this 
argument might lose some of its force. But at present there 
is no suggestion that the State Department is to lose control 
of the Voice of America. 


* * * 


An Eccles for a Transamerica 


Mr Marriner Eccles, who is leaving Washington after 
17 years at the Federal Reserve Board, deserves the title of 
“Last of the New Dealers” better than some to whom 
it has been awarded. He was largely responsible for the 
banking reorganisation which in 1935 centralised the open 
market buying and selling of government securities in Wash- 
ington and thus increased the FRB’s power to regulate credit, 
one of the New Deal’s methods of pouring money into a 
parched economy. But Mr Eccles, more consistent than 
some of his colleagues, has always insisted that deficit spend- 
ing in depression must be accompanied by surplus saving in 
prosperity, and as a result he has been an outspoken critic 
of many of the administration’s postwar proposals for public 
works, easy mortgages, farm price supports and so on. In 
particular he has condemned the government’s financial 
policy, which from 1940 until this spring made the FRB’s 
hard-won right to control inflation through bank credit the 
prisoner of the Treasury’s insistence on cheap servicing for 
the national debt. 


In March Mr Eccles was vindicated, on this point at least, 
by the restoration of the FRB’s power to follow a flexible 
open market policy and this may be why he now at last feels 
free to retire from government service. He has also just 
had another success: an FRB examiner, after nearly three 
years of inquiry, has asked the board to find his old enemy, 
the Transamerica Corporation, guilty of violating the anti- 
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trust laws. The Corporation, a great bank holding company 
in the west where Mr Eccles also has interests, was, he 
believes, responsible for his demotion from the chairmaan- 
ship of the FRB in 1948, which has usually been blamed 
on his lack of sympathy for the Administration’s policies. 
In his recently published swan-song, Mr Eccles asserts that 
in that year the Giannini family, who control the Trans- 
america Corporation, conveyed to Mr Truman that, unless 
he got rid of Mr Eccles, he would not have their support in 
the forthcoming election and might in consequence lose the 
key state of California. 


That this was no empty threat is apparent from the 
examiner’s report. It shows that the corporation has large 
interests in a number of industrial concerns, in mortgage and 
insurance companies and in forty-eight banks in five western 
states, of which the chief is California’s huge Bank of 
America, with 530 branches and deposits of over $5 billion. 
The main charges are that Transamerica is in fact if not in 
name carrying on interstate branch banking, which is illegal, 
that it controls from 30 to 50 per cent of all banking opera- 
tions in this fast developing area and that it is getting more 
than its fair share of new business. To counteract these 
monopolistic tendencies it is recommended that the corpora- 
tion be required to get rid of all its banking interests except 
those in the Bank of America. It is by no means certain, 
however, that this would liberate western banking from the 
Giannini family ; in any case, it will take a long time to 
exhaust all the legal preliminaries. 


= * * 


Oil for the Wheels of America 


The petrol price war that has been raging up and down 
the east coast of America is evidence of maladjustments 
in refining operations rather than of a general redundance 
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of petroleum. There is plenty of petrol for America’s cars 
at present, but by next winter there is likely to be a shortage 
of distillate fuel oil for heating America’s homes and of heavy 
residual fuel oil for the wheels of industry. The price 
controllers have permitted increases of about 15 per cent in 
the prices of heavy oils, in the hope of encouraging industrial 
consumers to return to coal (the only basic commodity of 
which the country has too much today) before fuel oil 
supplies feel the combined strain of the cold weather and 
the full defence effort. 


Even without the latter, America’s appetite for petroleum, 
growing every year since 1938, has become almost insatiable 
since Korea. The country is now consuming ever 7,000,000 
barrels of petroleum a day, with total demand for 1951 
estimated at 2,640 million barrels ; in the first quarter of 
this year it was 14 per cent above the comparable period 
of 1050. Refineries are running all out and plans to increase 
their capacity by one-seventh, to 8,000,000 barrels a day, are 
being encouraged by tax concessions. To keep the refineries 
supplied with crude petroleum, steel is being allocated for 
equipment sufficient to allow 43,400 new wells to be drilled 
this year. Even so the United States, now getting 1,000,000 
barrels a day from abroad, expects to go on being a net 
importer of petroleum as it has been since 1948. 
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Perhaps in order to leave the oil companies more time 
to devote to this expansion, the Department of Justice has 
abandoned its eleven-year-old “ Mother Hubbard” anti- 
trust suit and is dealing with the various firms separately 
instead of in one overall prosecution. And there is little 
doubt that the Congressional tax-drafters will put the interests 
of the oil producers before those of the Treasury and refuse 
to reduce their present depletion allowances of 274 per cent 
on gross income. But not even strategic necessity is a 
sufficiently strong argument to break the deadlock which is 
preventing the further development of the valuable reserves 
of petroleum under the Gulf of Mexico and the other coastal 
waters. A year ago the Supreme Court ruled that the federal 
government had “ paramount rights ” to these so-called tide- 
lands, which are in fact the off-shore areas beyond the tidal 
mark. Since then the southerners and states’ righters in 
Congress, a group which on this occasion includes many of 
the Administration’s leading supporters, have been trying 
te push through legislation which would restore to the state 
governments their old powers to grant oil leases for the land 
under the sea. A Presidential veto for such legislation is 


as ceriain as is a Congressional refusal of similar powers to 
the federal government. 


Election Clean-up 


The conviction of Mr Jon Jonkel on charges of violating 
the election law of Maryland is a reminder that no report 
has yet been made public by the subcommittee which four 
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months ago opened hearings on the real issue in this notorious 
campaign: the tactics used by Mr Jonkel’s Republican 
employer, Senator Butler, to unseat Senator Tydings. M; 
Jonkel, a public relations expert, was imported from Chicago 
to sell Mr Butler to voters who had hardly heard of him - 
the trick .was brought off by the distribution of scurrilous 
pamphlets and pictures, one of the latter a composite photo- 
graph ostensibly showing Senator Tydings chatting with Mr 
Earl Browder, one-time leader of the Communist Party. Mr 
Jonkel’s conviction, however, was on the grounds of finan- 
cial irregularity, something all too often winked at and usually 
impossible to prove, because of the weakness of the Corrupt 
Practices Acts, and the fact that ceilings on expenditure 
dating from 1925, are so unrealistic as to be unenforceable. 


Senator Butler himself was absolved by the grand jury 
of any violations and held not to be responsible for the acts 
of his agent. Only the Senate can call him to an accounting 
and with him Senator McCarthy who, the hearings showed, 
helped to prepare his campaign material and was determined 
to be revenged on Mr Tydings for his investigation of the 
McCarthy allegations against the State Department. It js 
not believed that Senator Butler is in danger of losing his 
seat, whatever hard things may be said. But so shocking 
a case should stimulate Senators, who may themselves suffer 
Senator Tydings’ fate, to take long overdue steps to make 
every candidate responsible for expenditures and _ tactics 
undertaken on his behalf. In the Ohio campaign in 1950, 
which the Rules Committee will investigate next, the most 
deplorable campaign material was circulated against Senator 
Taft. His Democratic opponent, on the other hand, accuses 
the Taft forces of having received recorded contributions of 
over $2 million. The ceiling on a Senator’s own spending 
is $25,000, plus substantial exemptions, but there is no 
limit on what may be spent for him by others. In a recent 
case, Representative Irving, a Democrat from the President's 
home State, was found guilty of using his campaign funds 
of the trade union of which he was the head—a violation 
both of the Corrupt Practices Act and the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Some months ago the Campaign Expenditures Committee 
of the House recommended that the ceilings on clection 
spending be eliminated altogether, or greatly raised. It would 
substitute for them the control of public opinion, made 
effective by adequate reporting and examination of expendi- 
tures. In particular, it urged that any group which collects 
or spends money for a candidate be required to receive his 
written authorisation—something which would place the 
responsibility for excessive spending or dishonest campaign- 
ing where it belongs. 


Shorter Notes 


The maritime strike which tied up shipping on both 
coasts for over a week ended in a victory for the unions. 
The National Maritime Union won a 40-hour, instcad of 
a 48-hour, working week at sea, which will come into effect 
on December 15th. Until that date the seamen will work a 
44-hour week. This was a major triumph, but other 
demands granted were an 8 per cent wage increase, longer 
vacations, an adjustment of inequities by a joint committce, 
and an increase in subsistence and lodging pay. It is a two 
year contract, but has yet to be approved by the Wage 
Stabilisation Board. 
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. . . and behind the Company—a story of cable and 
wireless. In this country, when the GPO accept a cable for dispatch overseas 
the message will probably be flashed over the Company’s deep-sea cable 
network. To maintain this vital service, the Company own 180,000 miles 
of submarine cable and operate a fleet of cable ships and receiving and 
transmitting stations in many parts of the world. With the exception of 
cross-channel and United Kingdom coastal routes, the maintenance and 
development of the whole of the Commonwealth cable system is the 
responsibility of Cable and Wireless Ltd.—the Company behind the cables. 


KEY TO PHOTOGRAPHS—1. 4 Cable dispatching office. 2. Adjustin 
a regenerator. 3. The wireless room aboard the Cable Ship“ lane 
Wilshaw’’. 4. Navigating officer plotting the Cable Ship’s position. 
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Ambassadors at large 


WE MAKE NO CLAIM to shape the destiny of world 
affairs. What we do like to feel is that we help 
the world’s way of living and working to be 
more efficient, more productive, altogether 
much more comfortable. If you walk through 
the tea plantations of Ceylon, India or British 
East Africa, or watch irrigation work in Australia, 
or for that matter travel through any of the 
extensive areas under cultivation throughout 
the British Empire then you will see what we 
mean. You will be seeing products of the 
Marshall Organisation at work. In 39 different 
countries you will find Marshall or Fowler 
~ equipment — supplying power and heating, 
rolling out endless ribbons of new road, culti- 
vating new land, beginning vast housing projects 
—even contributing to your cup of tea | 
Each of these products carries and upholds the 
well-earned reputation of Britain’s craftsmen. 
Each one is an ambassador for Britain whose 
credentials are respected everywhere. 


THE MARSHALL ORGANISATION 


MARSHALLS OF GAINSBOROUGH | FOWLERS OF LEEDS 
Wheel Tractors * Road Rollers * Boilers | Diesel Locomotives 
Tea Machinery * Threshing Machines | Crawler Tractors 
Combine Harvesters 
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You can’t 
make 


friends 
with a robot 


| SCIENTISTS have invented highly 
| ingenious Mechanical men which can work out sums, 
| cross a floor without bumping into furniture and ans- 
| wet questions almost as knowledgeably as Professor 
| Brogan. Nevertheless, most of us would rather have 
real human beings as companions in our daily lives. 

It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a /ee/ and 


| acharacterall its own. No matter how it is sawn, carved 


_ and planed, it remains somehow alive. You can make 
| Sriends with it. 

Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional 
| purposes wherever they can. The difficulty, these days, 
is in knowing what timbers are available and in what 
quantity. A card to the Timber Development Associa- 


tion will bring you details of many excellent woods 
which have recently come into the market. 





i 

| 

ASSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 21 COLLEGE HILL «FG 
and at Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Bristol & Glasge* 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Can Persia Refine ? 


(By Our Special Correspondent Lately in Persia) 


T= surest’ way of touching a Persian on the raw is to 
suggest to him that running an oil industry is more 
complicated than he thinks. A nation that has been great in 
the past has confidence in its capacity to do any job, how- 
ever technical. Hence the arrogance with which represen- 
tatives of the Persian Government and Oil Liquidation 
Commission are imposing an almost intolerable strain on 
the British staff still. in Persia, without thought of how much 
it is to Persia’s advantege that these highly trained tech- 
nicians should be induced to stay and keep a great machine 
in gear. 

For it is quite certain that the Persians cannot, unaided, 
operate the whole of the complex industrial unit that they 
have grabbed. Even the present Government admits this 
fact implicitly, in its current advertisements for oil tech- 
nicians in French and German newspapers. At the recent 
World Petroleum Conference at The Hague, too, Persian 
representatives were looking for foreign reinforcements to 
senior staff. Yet some parts of the refinery might possibly 
be kept going, for the Persians are not entirely without 
local technicians. Figures for Persian employment in the 
Abadan office and refinery are : —staff, 3,258, labour, 25,772. 
Not all “ staff” are, of course, technicians. But light from 
Persian sources is thrown on the proportion of the above 
numbers that possess this specialist qualification in a 
memorandum prepared in February-March by the Iranian 
Oil Company (which was then the body responsible for all 
oil development in Persia apart from that covered by the 
Anglo-Iranian’s regional concession). This memorandum, 
prepared in reply to some questions by Dr Mossadegh, 
contained the following statements : 

The number of Iranian engineers is not exactly known, 
but according to a list prepared there are about 30 Iranian 
engineers educated in different lines of the oil industry. In 
any case the number does not exceed roo altogether, both 
inside and outside Iran. . . . At present about a thousand 
specialists are working for the (British) company, so that 
the total number of Iranian oil specialists does not exceed 
about Io per cent of the actual requirements. . . . Oil refining 
will be much more difficult than oil extraction, for the former 
will require four times as many personnel as are needed for 
the latter. Moreover, the diversity of refining operations 
requires experts in different technical spheres, the selection 
and engagement of whom will be a very great problem. 


In March, therefore, some Persians were still alive to their 
own limitations. But after the murder of Prime Minister 
Razmara, who had called for this memorandum, it was with- 
drawn by its authors, either because they feared a bullet or 
because they disliked the sensation of swimming against the 
tide of popular opinion. 

The problem before such Persians as are available is not 
so much whether they can work bits of the refinery—which 
they can surely do—as whether they can synchronise the 
parts that they operate. The delicate network of pumps and 
mixtures that to make a refinery depends on synchronisa- 
tion for: its . ‘Persians are notoriously unable to trust 


fellow-Persians and therefore to work together. They say 
that: “If companions were to be trusted, Allah would 
have had a companion.” What is doubtful is whether, 
under management that is both Persian and only partially 
expert, any one operator will trust another sufficiently to 


obey orders. The anti-sabotage law now laid before the 
Majlis by Dr Mossadegh (though clearly designed chiefly 
to brand the British as the saboteurs responsible for any 
accidents) will—as a by-product—inerease the Persian tend- 
ency to avoid taking responsibility. The outlook for keeping 
the refinery in smooth operation is not good. 


Nevertheless the Liquidation Commission, through the 
mouth of its extremist rapporteur Hussain Makki, claims 
that though production may fall to a rate of 8,000,000 tons 
annually (the present rate is 32 million) “we shall still be 
making more money than we are making now.” Super- 
ficially, his calculation looks impressive. The Anglo-Iranian 
at present pays more than half its profits in tax to the British 
exchequer. If the Persians were to draw the whole profits 
from a plant working at quarter strength, they might earn a 
sum comparable to that which they at present receive in 
royalties. But the calculation leaves right out of account the 
other benefits which accrue to the Persian exchequer from 
the higher rate of production. Notably, it forgets the factor 
of employment. A reduction to quarter the present rate 
would throw great numbers of the staff and labour force 
out of work. Social consequences apart, this unemployment 
would cause a heavy net loss to the Treasury ; in 1949, the 
tax paid to it by company employees (including Persian con- 
tractors engaged by the company for constructional work, 
who, in Abadan alone, earned {4,000,000 in 1949 and over 
£3,000,000 in 1950) amounted to 15 per cent of Persia’s 
national revenue other than revenue from oil. To this loss 
of revenue must be added the unemployment pay which will 
be necessary if workers are turned off at short notice. 


High Cost of Maintenance 


There are other financial liabilities which may well not 
have entered into Mr Makki’s calculations. Obviously, if 
the Persians are working with impounded plant, ordinary 
problems of cost-of-production will not at once arise. (In 
normal circumstances, refining costs rise rapidly in the event 
of dropping capacity). The Persians will also for a time 
be unaffected by the fact that, im the refining industry, capital 
charges are extremely high in relation to the processing costs. 
But they are likely rapidly to feel the pinch created by the 
high cost and slow speed of repair and of the maintenance 
that is constantly necessary ; costs are much higher 
in Middle Eastern refineries than in those which lie closer to 
manufacturers of soriee equipment and to reservoirs of 
skilled labour. site-cost t of construction or 
repair is now, for the same operation, at least 100 per cent 
higher in the Middle East than in Europe. 

It follows that even the part of the refinery process that 
depends entirely on performance inside Persia raises pro- 
blems—technical and financial—that few Persians envisage. 
These problems increase as soon as the question of refining 
for a few outside markets is approached. Every crude oil 
has a “ natural” yield of products into which it breaks down 
when it is refined. Refining costs are lowest when market 
requirements most closely correspond to the natural yield. 
The economic yield for an average Middle Eastcrn crude is, 
for every 100 tons of motor spirit produced, up to 50 tons 
of kerosene and between 250 and 300 tons of gas diesel and 
fuel oil. Costs rise rapidly if this yield has to be tailored 
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to meet market needs—for Instance, to Increase the yield of 
motor spirit above the natural yield by $0 per cent can 
easily double the cost of refining the crude oil. Though 
world markets in the aggregate are fairly closely in balance 
with the “ natural ” yield, a seller to a few individual markets 
may find himself left with a glut of one product on his 
hands, or else saddled with costly refining complications. 
Apart from the question of tankers, the Persians have set 
themselves some refining and selling problems that few 
experienced oil men would care to have to tackle. More and 
more is it apparent to any but Persians that, if they must seize 
something to satisfy their nationalism, their sensible course 
would have been to impound the wells only and to keep in 
being—at least for the present—the foreign refinery that 
was both a convenient and a sure market for their oil. 


General de Gaulle’s 


Prescription 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


GENERAL DE GAULLE has declared that the Rassemblement 
du Peuple Frangais, a body of men who have undertaken in 
writing to act together as a group in the National Assembly, 
will withhold its votes from the investiture of any président 
du conseil emanating from a coalition of “ the parties.” The 
General’s position is that the RPF, France’s largest party in 
the Assembly, should lead all elements that are willing to help 
govern the country. However, as it was certain, said the 
General, that the parties would attempt (and fail) to govern 
on their own, the RPF would stand by propounding con- 
structive policies, until either the parties gave up their 
hopeless quest or the people demanded their removal. “ The 
parties prefer to govern without us: we shall not prevent 
them by force,” said General de Gaulle. In this manner the 
field is left open to some 390 politicians of the middle to 
begin the consultations and bargaining that normally attend 
the making of a Fourth Republican coalition. For the 
moment at least France is sticking firmly to its own brand of 
democracy, eschewing authoritarian republicanism and all 
other unknown devils. 


However, de Gaulle’s own theories on the remedy for 
French weakness deserve consideration apart from the 
immediate political scene. For, while the party politicians 
offer no real criticism of the institutions revived or created 
in 1946, de Gaulle at least attacks the problem at its root. 
Whatever his defects as a national leader—and an archaic 
style is not the least of them—he has much of value to say 
on the fate of French republics. It was at Bayeux in 1946 
that the General most clearly described what he had in mind 
in regard to constitutional reform. At the time when the 
constitutional committee was struggling with contending 
drafts of the new Republic, de Gaulle emerged from his 
retirement in Marly forest and delivered an oration which 


caused almost @ panic among politicians of the Left. The 
General said: , 


Certainly it is of the pope of democracy that opinions 
should be expressed and that, by the suffrage, they should 
orientate public affairs and fegitlation But all principles 
and ail experience have shown that the powers—lcgislative, 
executive, judicial—should be clearly separated and firmly 
balanced and that, above all political contingencies, there 
must be a national arbitration which assures continuity 
throughout diversity (au milieu des combinaisons). 
General de Gaulle went on to outline his own constitution 

for France: a national assembly to vote the laws and the 

budget ; a senate, ear sae and differently com- 
posed, to act as a check on the assembly—this second house 
to act as “ the administrative factor, which a purely political 
house has a natural tendency to neglect.” came the 
thunder-clap. “It is obvious,” pursued the General, “ that 
the executive power cannot be derived from a parliament of 
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two legislative chambers. For were it so, there would result 
a confusion of authority that would render the government 
nothing but a jumble of delegations.” There should there. 
fore be a Head of State who was above the parties and was 
elected by a college far larger than parliament. The Pre;;- 
dent, who would also be President of the French Union 
would have the following executive powers: he would 
“avec Porientation qui se dégage du parlement,” nominate 
ministers, including the prime minister, who would “ direc; 
the policy and work of the government.” The President 
of the Republic would serve as arbiter at cabinet Meetings ; 
in troubled times he would initiate a referendum to the 
electorate, and in case of national danger would be “ the 
guarantor of national independence and of the treaties to 
which France was a party.” 

De Gaulle later criticised the draft constitution of the 
Fourth Republic in that it made no mention either of 
“government” or of “executive power,” referring only 
to the cabinet (conseil des ministres). “The Prime 
Minister,” he complained, “although theoretically chosen 
by the President of the Republic, cannot, according to the 
draft, form a cabinet without his being invested by the 
Assembly. In these conditions his nomination by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic can only be a formality—unless, that is, 
the Head of the State is willing to run the outrageous risk of 
being contradicted by the Assembly. So, in fact, the prime 
minister emanates from the Assembly and we are brought 
back to the fact that it is the Assembly that governs.” This 
is certainly a fair enough description of the workings of the 
last legislature. 


It has never been quite clear whether de Gaulle wishes to 
lace effective power with the President or with the Prime 
inister. The concept of federation demands that govern- 
ment should be executed independently of particular 
assemblies, and there is no doubt that de Gaulle envisages a 
SS sweep of authority over the whole of the French 
nion. But to advocate the removal of executive power 
from the Palais Bourbon in the mid-twentieth century, where 
it has already lain for eighty years, is a bold step. On the 
other hand, the strengthening of the prime minister as leader 
of the government can hardly be done by a constitution ; only 
a simplified and more loyal party-system could create a 
stronger cabinet and give France a modern parliamentary 
wor oe de Gaulle seems, onooaing — to 
reject this type of evolution, preferring a strong President o! 
the Republic who will, in Semmes. guarantee the effi- 
cacity of the government against its worse self. As at the 
constitution of the Second Republic, the theory persists 
among authoritarian Frenchmen that assembiies are always 
suspect ; and that a strong minority must therefore not ¢xer- 
cise direct control over the executive. The nation, on the 
other hand, remains, in Lamartine’s phrase, “as incorruptible 
as the ocean ” ; so it is the nation which must be consulted by 


referendum in time of crisis, Obviously Rousseau has a large 
hand in all this. 


Napoleonic Memories 


_ The hey-day of the presidential system was, surely, the 
Second’ Empire during which Louis Napoleon, having, by 
a neat coup d'etat, transformed hims¢lf from President of 
the Second Republic to Em of the French fout court, 
managed to dominate a political chaos of Republicanism, 
Papism, Socialism, Communism, i timism (not 
to mention Parisian journalism), and so give the country 


cighteen years of . But it is now a far cry from 
the y days of the “ Prinse-President ” with their politica 
ebulli and huge economic expansion. Somebody has 
said that the French are passionately interested in politics 


but not in their results. Fhis was trae enough of the mid- 
nineteenth century when France was still in revolutionary 
and Napoleonic vein. Then, perhaps, the prime need was 
for order from the centre, to be imposed externally by 
presidents and prefects. Now one might rather say that the 
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country is tired of politics but anxious for their results. It 
is this circumstance which makes the parties, with their 
tenaciously held verbal theories, obsolete. For the prime 
need now is for a common, minimal national programme. If 
the Socialists, MRP, Radicals and Independents were to 
establish one, they would undoubtedly lose much of their 
philosophical identity and, in the course of time, the number 
of parties would be reduced. The way would then be paved 
for a stronger executive. The presidential solution, it 
can be argued, is more practical because more in keeping 
with the national temperament. The problem then would 
be to find a president who could use the constitution in a 
progressive spirit and not merely cherish it as a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever. In either case the nation might 
break out of the present paralysis. 


Belgian Mines and the 
Schuman Plan 


[FROM OUR BELGIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE coal industry is, together with agriculture, one of the 
weak points of the Belgian economy, and therefore one of 
the chief obstacles to a complete freeing of the international 
movement of goods between Belgium and other countries. 
In the postwar years the difficulties of the coal industry led 
to a system of compensation and official subsidies which 
reached BF 2 mulliards on a yearly basis in September, 1949. 
This regime of generalised subsidies and compensation was 
abolished in October, 1949, by M. Duvieusart, then Minister 
of Economic Affairs, and replaced by gradually falling sub- 
sidies to selected mines. More opportunities for the financing 
of investment were also provided. 


Public interest over the future of the coal industry has 
been revived by the discussions over the Schuman Plan. 
These have led to the publication of several pamphlets by 
opponents and supporters of the present organisation of the 
industry. In April, for instance, Mr van Offelen, an 
economist and lecturer at the “ Université Coloniale” at 
Antwerp, published a booklet in which he argued that the 
stability of the Belgian franc was not endangered by the 
high level of wages but by the high price of coal. In May 
the Fédération des Associations Charbonniéres de Belgique 
published a pamphlet which contended that the most pressing 
problem in Belgium was one of quantity, i.e. to supply 
industry with the coal it must have even at a high price. 


All these discussions refer to the Robinson Report which 
was the result of a tour of 48 Belgian coal mines made in 
January, 1950, by an American ECA expert. This report 
was kept strictly confidential, but some weeks ago parts of 
it leaked out in several Belgian and foreign newspapers. 
These leakages, however, came from the first version of the 
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report; Mr Robinson in fact produced a new version at 
the beginning of this year, in which he eliminated some errocs 
and amended some of his interpretations. 


The main criticisms in the report refer to the great amount 
of manpower employed at the surface of the Belgian mines, 
and to the insufficient mechanisation of extraction and 
especially of transport inside the mines. According to the 
report, the labour force employed in the mines could be 
reduced by several tens of thousands of workers without 
affecting total production. It points out that better organ- 
is.tion might make it possible to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion per ton from $14 where it stands at present, to $11 
and even to $9 in some special cases. These figures, however, 
are not the result of a detailed study of the whole industry 
but of a rather rapid generalisation on some particular cases. 
After examining one particular coal mine, the report reached 
the conclusion that through mechanisation and centralisation 
the labour cost per ton of coal could be reduced from 
BF 472, as at present, to BF 232. 


Belgian coal circles have found several inaccuracies in the 
report, which seems to have been drawn up a little hastily. 
It has been pointed out that the particular colliery selected 
for estimating the possibility of cost reduction is a rather 
backward mine which was just then facing special difficulties 
and which has recently had to be merged with a neighbouring 
mine. Moreover, when answering the questions put by 
Mr Robinson during his tour, the Belgians were anxious to 
emphasise the deficiencies in the present organisaticn of the 
coal industry, in the hope that his report might lead to 
some ECA help. Now Mr Robinson has been given a 
chance to put his ideas into practice, as he has agreed to 
organise the working of a coal mine in the Liége area. 


The attitude of the Belgian coal industry towards the 
Schuman Plan is based first on the appalling discrepancy 
between the costs of production in Belgium and neighbouring 
countries, which is illustrated by the following figures :—- 


| Belgium | Germany | iar | France son 





Productivity per man-shift | 
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The low productivity per man can be attributed largely 
to the physical nature of the Belgian coal deposits ; the 
seams are narrower, deeper, more irregular, and more affected 
by fire-damp, than in other countries, The insufficient 
modernisation could be explained by the relatively low 

rices fixed for coal and the absence of foreign financial help 
or the collieries, On the other hand coalminers’ wages are 
very high compared with those in other countries and with 
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other trades. That is why the Belgian delegates to the 
Schuman Plan discussions insisted first on the equalisation of 
wages and social benefits among members of the pool. Their 
suggestions have been resisted because everyone knows that 
they would be difficult to carry out without imposing a general 
rise in prices throughout the whole of industry in some of 
the member countries. The Belgian coal industry still does 
not feel that the various schemes p in Paris to com- 
pensate these inequalities are completely satisfactory, 
especially where they refer to the situation after the five-year 
transition period. 

The second main objection to entering the Schuman pool 
is the threat of a reduction in production and of the rapid 
closing down of a great many marginal mines. The news 
that the plan would imply a 5,000,000 tons cut in the total 
productive capacity of around 30 million tons has aroused 
much anxiety, which was reflected even in the market 
quotations of coal shares. Belgian industrialists are pressing 
the Government to make sure that a minimum productive 
capacity of 25 to 30 million tons is assured, even at the 
cost of official subsidies. Everyone is aware of the importance 
of extracting within the country the coal needed by its 
industry, especially when there is a threat of war or when 
heavy industry is entering a boom period. This would imply 
that no upper limit should be placed on extraction in Belgium 
when demand is expanding. In the circumstances there is 
strong opposition to the very large powers given to the High 
Authority which might permit it to close some marginal pits. 

A sense of industrial solidarity has led Belgian industrialists 
in general to support the arguments of the coal industry 
although they stand to benefit from the lower prices of 
coal and the opening of larger markets. But if industrial 
circles raise their voices against the plan, it is important to 
note that it finds much support in political, trade union and 
independent circles. These point to the necessity of building 
a European community by opening larger markets, of pro- 
gressively eliminating the less efficient pits and of improving 
working conditions which are still unsatisfactory in this 
industry. Moreover, it is certainly possible to modernise 
industry still further, possibly with international financing 
and co-operation, and to improve productivity under the 

ressure of market prices. In fact, productivity has improved 

y more than 15 per cent since the middle of 1949 and has 
not yet reached the prewar level. Altogether it has been 
becoming much clearer to the general public that, whatever 
the ultimate fate of the Schuman Plan in Belgium some 

reforms must be carried out in the coal industry. 


Coal Allocation Fails 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE latest meeting of the Coal Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, which took place in Geneva on 
June 14th and 15th, revealed a sad falling-off in international 
co-operation in a field in which since the end of the war it 
had previously been remarkably successful. For this deterio- 
ration two factors are chiefly responsible. The first is that 
the Committee’s own authority has been weakened. In the 
earlier period of shortage, ge Wi decisions were taken 
unanimously, it did in practice ate between the import- 
ing countries the quantities of coal declared to it by the 
exporting countries as available for export to European 
destinations. It relinquished this power in 1950, however, 
as a result of American pressure to restore a free market 
in European coal at a time when the immediate prospects 
were of a surplus. Now that the sho 
the Committee’s decisions, which are still 
have only the status of recommendations. 

The second factor is the return to German hands of the 


management of German trade, while the level of German 
coal exports is still determined by the International Authority 


for the Ruhr. As a result, the who strongly resent 
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being compelled to export coal which is needed for 
industry and households, feel no responsibility iA po 
that the distribution of their exports, which they do Ba 
fits into an equitable European pattern. The Ruhr Author, 
has declared an export of 6,200,000 tons for the third 
uarter ; but at Geneva the Germans have been saying that 
is figure should only be regarded as provisional, pendin 
the result of an approach which they have made to the High 
Commission. This stresses the increase in domestic requite- 
ments owing to the arrival of more Allied soldiers in Western 
Germany and the Allied decision to build up a stockpile in 
Berlin. Meanwhile, the German trade authorities have been 
committing much of their coal in bilateral agreements, 


Since the Coal Committee’s recommendations no longer 
take precedence over trade agreements, the importing coun- 
tries at Geneva have split into two camps: those who expect 
to do better through bilateral negotiations, and those who 
expect to benefit from international allocation. The forme; 
pay lip-service to the principle of equitable distribution, bur 
sabotage it by refusing to surrender any quantities they have 
already contracted for. If mecessary, they submit inflaied 
estimates of their requirements ; the Swiss estimate for the 
third quarter of 1951, for example, was twice as high as 
their imports for any of the last ten quarters, though it claimed 
to make no allowance for stocking. 


The only foreseeable result is that the pretence of inter- 
national allocation will soon have to be abandoned. The 
artificially cheap Ruhr coal will go to the countries which 
are strongly placed for bargaining with Germany, i... the 
Schuman Plan countries, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
dearer coal, and the shortages will be left over for the others, 
in particular, Greece, Jugoslavia, Austria, Portugal and 
Norway. Schuman Plan should not go through, they 
will be joined in their unha boat by the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg. Since the Committee estimates the short- 
age of European coal in the third quarter at ten million 
tons, and shipping will probably limit imports from the 
United States to 6,000,000 tons, the winter prospects for 
these countries seem exceedingly bleak. Stocks are low, and 
there is little prospect that the supply situation in the fourth 
quarter will be better than the third. 


Land Reform in China—ll 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CHINA] 


WHEN he introduced the draft of the Agrarian Reform 
Law to the second session of the National Committee of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference twelve 
months ago, Liu Shao-Chi, Vice-Chairman of the Central 
People’s Government, claimed it as “ the greatest and most 
thorough reform in thousands of years of Chinese history. 
Though the evidence is scanty, it is possible to take stock 
over tae pee year and to see approximately how far the pro- 
gramme has been implemented what results are claimed. 
Up to June, 1950, land reform had. been carried out im 2 
total area containing a rural population of 145 million. mainly 
around the big cities, in parts of the north and north-east 
and in half of Honan provifice. In the winter of 1950-5! 
further re-distributions were carried out in many provinces 
of the middle and lower reaches of the Yangtze, including the 
greater parts of Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsi, the entire areas 
and 


of Anhwei, Kiangsu and Chekiang in parts of Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Shantung, Honan, Shans and 
Szechuan. In these areas, with a population of 130 


million, about 80 million s are officially stated 
to have received 2§ million aed re-distributed land. a 
the total area so far covered has a rural population of 270 
million, two-thirds of the whole Chinese rural population. 
The ining areas, with a rural population of 135 million, 
are to be with mainly in the coming winter, and by 
19§2 the land reform is scheduled to be largely completed. 
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Proud Inheritance 


So well remembered... by A.E.C. 
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CORONATION SUMMER, 1911 


All the gaiety of Edwardian 


London blossomed into full flower in that 


glorious summer of 1911. It was a city of 
smiles, of fetes, of pageantry. In the sunny 
afternoons the crowds thronged to the Exhibi- 
tions at the White City and Earls Court or 
crowded into the West End to watch the 
processions, staying as dusk fell to see the new 
electric lights twinkle above the theatre 
perticos. And through the happy 
crowds the first ‘B’ type motor 
ommibuses nosed their busy way. 
Here was a new means of transport 
for the Londoner — speedy, reliable, 


A.E.C. Limited, Southall, Middlesex is wre. oS Gr 
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cheap— soon to be as familiar as the- very 
pavements themselves. It was in 1910 that 
the L.G.O.C., quick to realise the essential 
need for a standard type of vehicle, first 
operated the immortal ‘B’ type double- 
decker: an omnibus which was the first 
of a great and distinguished assembly, built 
by A.E.C., which has given faithful service 
to millions of London citizens ever since. 


A. E. C. 


PIONEERS IN THE WORLD OF MOTOR TRANSPORT? 
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The Agrarian Reform Law does not apply to the border 
regions, which contain the bulk of the national minorities of 
20 million. This is for two main reasons. Firstly, the Cen- 
tral Government is well aware that traditionally most of these 
minorities have little love for the Chinese and so it is 
pursuing the relatively long-term and cautious policy of train- 
ing cadres from among these races, who will help to carry 
out Peking policy from within. Secondly, and no less 
important, the conditions of economic development in these 
areas are different, since they are Sa pastoral, as 
distinct from the arable nature of China proper. 


The effect of the reform where it has been put into effect 
is, of course, already making itself felt. On the negative side 
can be quoted the numerous reports from Chinese sources of 
the arrests and executions of “ dissident elements ” opposed 
to the re-distribution. On the other hand it is stated officially 
that in thousands of villages in Hopei, Shansi and Chahar 
(all in the Peking region) the proportion of middle peasants, 
previously only 20 per cent of the total, has now increased 
to 80 per cent, because the economic status of so many poor 
peasants and labourers has been raised. 
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It is also claimed that the reform has increased the pur- 
chasing power of the peasant ; thus, in the state-owned shops 
of the North-East Area (Manchuria), sales of cloth in 1950 
were 25§ per cent of those of 1949 and 750 per cent of 
1948. (It must, however, be remembered that State shops do 
not reflect the situation in private trade and that Manchuria 
is not typical of the other regions.) In addition, it is said, 
more is being spent by the peasants on purchasing farm 
equipment, © These increases may not indicate a fundamental 
change in the peasant’s purchasing power. They may merely 
reflect a better supply position in 1950 compared with the 
still distarbed year 7. 1949 ; or it may be that the peasants 
are more willing to spend instead of hoarding. But this 
increase in the purchasing power is claimed and it is seen 
as an important factor in the expansion of industrial pro- 
duction.. Recently Li Liu Lien, Director of the Coun- 
sellor’s Office of the Government Administration Council, 
stated that the development of agricultural and civilian light 
industries contained the best possibilities of accumulatin 
capital with which gradually to expand the fundamenta 
heavy industries, thus ensuring the gradual industrialisation 
of Chin; This suggestion that the satisfaction of the 
pessaete: current demands is to take priority over the desire 
or heavy industrial investment is an interesting and perhaps 
Significant reversal of the policy carried out in the prewar 
Soviet Union. 

Stat eciane hacen nee claimed thes foe: the Sm Sees 
China had produced an exportable surplus of grain, due in 
the main to the latent forces of Somme released by the 
land reform. In support of this China has offered large 
quantities of rice to India in recent months and Chinese 
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officials have stated that grain is being fed extensively to 
pigs. Whether this surplns is a true one in the sense that all 
domestic consumption needs are satisfied is not clear. That 
this might not be so is suggested by some production figures 
of the Wu Hsiang district in Shansi. Here, it is said, 3 per 
cent of the families have produced 10 Chinese tan* of surplus 
grain each, 10 per cent of the families 5-10 tan, 34 per cent 
I-§ tan, while 46 per cent produced enough for their own 
consumption needs without any surplus. The remaining 8 
per cent did not produce enough grain for personal ‘con- 
sumption, although this was partly due to their own increased 
consumption over the pre-reform days. The quantitatively 
small amounts of even the largest surplus and the fact that 
over half the peasants were producing at or below subsistence 
level suggest that the claimed exportable surplus may be an 
artificial one, made at the expense of home consumption. 
It is, of course, true that production has increased, though 
how much of this is due to normal recovery trends after 
wartime dislocations and to other technological factors and 
how much is due to the reform cannot be said. The greatest 
need of Chinese agriculture is for improvements in technique 
and equipment and in practice the principal effect—and 
purpose—of the reform appears to be political ; it seems 
to have resulted primarily in a transfer to the peasants of the 
title-deeds of the land they had pctoes? tilled, rather than 
in a wholesale re-allocation of the actual land. 3 


The size of most holdings is still very small and although 
peasant co-operatives and similar bodies are being developed, 
there are as yet only a few state or collective farms, mainly 
in the “old liberation areas” of the north and the north- 
east. But it is significant that the large holdings that do 
exist as single units are not being broken up, but are being 
preserved, either in the hands of the rich peasants or of the 
state or state-controlled bodies. Liu Shao-Chi has clearly 
stated that increased production is “the basic reason for; 
and the basic aim of, agrarian reform.” 


For some time now a ‘great and increasing campaign hes 
been going on among the peasants to make them “ politically 
conscious ” and to prepare them for changes to come. That 
collectivisation is envisaged in the unstated future has only 
been hinted at by Liu, but it has been more definitely and 
equally authoritatively postulated by Li Liu-Lien, who 
stated a few weeks ago: “ it is only at the time when agricul- 
ture is collectivised that the cakleae of poverty on the part 
of the Chinese peasant can be basically solved and the 
Chinese peasant can be liberated forever from poverty and 
backwardness and walk on the road to Socialism.” 


(Concluded.) 


Storm Over the Aland Islands 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


A new Autonomy Bill for the Aland Islands recently 
received its second reading in the Finnish Diet. To judge 
by the number and tenor of the articles which were devoted 
to the matter in the Soviet press, it would appear that the 
Aland Islands are one of the greatest danger spots threatening 
world peace. There were frequent references to “war 
hysterics in Scandinavia” and it was argued that Finland 
wanted “ the Alands to share the fate of Greenland and Ice- 
land.” Their strategic importance is, indeed, obvious. From 
a military base on the islands, Stockholm, Helsinki and Lenin- 
grad can all be threatened, and it has been said that “ who 
owns the Alands, owns the Baltic.” The Russian outcry is 
only explicable if the Russians really believe that what they 
call “ Western interference ” is the prelude to the creation of 
an. anti-Soviet base on the Alands, or if they hope that in the 
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long run they may themselves be able to control the islands. 


But, on the face of it, Article 6 of the first draft of the new 
Automony Bill, against which most of the Soviet wrath was 
directed, merely provided a guarantee of certain liberties for 
the Swedes who form go per cent of the population of these 
Finnish-owned islands. These rights included local voting, 
election of the Governor, and the provision of Swedish 
schools, and were guaranteed to the Swedes after the first 
World War when the League Council decided that it could 
not agree to their wish, expressed through plebiscites, to be 
reunited with Sweden. 

The new Autonomy Bill originated in a request by the 
islanders in 1946 for certain improvements in their. status. 
When the Bill was first introduced by the Government in 
1948 the Finnish Communists and the Soviet Union at once 
emerged as the champions of Finnish sovereignty. They 
claimed that both Article -6 and paragraph 19 of Article 11 
(which requires the approval by the Alands Landstag of any 





Finnish international treaties referring. to the islands) were 
contrary to the Peace Treaties and unfriendly.to the Soviet 
Union. When the Finnish Great Commission approved the 
Bili in August 1950, General Sovenenkoy,. then the Soviet 
Ambassador to Helsinki, intervened, and the Finnish Premier, 
Mr Kekkonen, advised Parliament to drop Article 6. 

This did not, however, prevent the Finnish Diet from 
taking up the Bill again in its original form this year. But 
this time the Soviet press campaign seems to have been 
sufficient warning to the Finnish Government and the new 
Soviet ambassador, Mr Lebedev, did not, apparently, find it 
necessary to intervene. Although the Great Commission 
again approved the Bill in its entirety, it later reversed its 
decision and, on the advice of the Government, dropped 
Article 6, while retaining Article 11. In this compromise form 
the Bill got through its second reading, with the Communists 
voting against Article 11 and the Swedish People’s Party and 
some others voting against the dropping of Article 6. The 
final reading of the Bill will have to await the new Diet, 
which is to be elected next week, but it seems likely that it 
¥..1 pass into law in its present compromise form, 


An Asian View of American 
Policy 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


WHITEHALL has now imposed a complete licensing system on 
all United Kingdom exports to China and Hon . 
to this may be added full import licensing in ongkong, 
as a double check. This step should presumably sati 


American opinion. Otherwise, the measure has little | 


significance, because elaborate and extensive co on ail 
articles of any “warlike” use are already applied. Since 
_ the summer of 1950, China has received nothing of this kind 

through Hongkong. American policy and opinion may, how- 
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ever, not be content with this latest gesture from Britain 
It still seems, when seen from Hongkong, to be thrustiag ix 
the direction of-a total blockade of China: not merely cop. 
trol, but e. Im this situation, the safety of the world 
may d on the extent to which the United Sta. 
government and public appreciate the effect their own action; 
have on other people. 


It is.perhaps on the desirability of a@ blockade that Asian 





most completely departs from the American 
Co mtemporary “Asia, with the possible exception of “so 
is in a most 


ing mood. It is simply Not going 
to be “ put. ” for any reason, gen or bad. It would be 
an etror, fatal to the prospects of the western powers retain. 
ing their position or influence in the eastern hemisphere, 0 
allow a feeling to aris:: that some course of action was being 
imposed from the West,. with hastiness. or coercion. That 
would ,play effectively into the hands of communist propa. 
? wie as re “P international priate is heavily 
sed on the dogma that Uno is an apparatus for the dictator. 
ship of the i ialists under ican control. 
Unfortunately, United States’ policy has already, to a con- 
siderable and t unnecessary extent, given that sort of 
impression. Even in doing the right things, the Americans 
seem to have done them in the wrong way. There has often 
been support—much wider perhaps than they themselves 
imagined—for their aims ; but their methods and manner 
have often been objectionable in the eyes of local people. 
This is especially the case where there has been unilateral 
action by the United States without prior consultation with 
the other countries most intimately concerned, without any 
evidence of careful marshalling of the facts, or even any 
advance ing of the action contemplated. The 
“ embargo ” on Fetalivas last December, for example, was 
arbitrarily and somewhat melodramatically imposed. 


Is Hongkong Expendable ? 


Asian opinion in general, considers that the United States 
is forcing the pace, on any amd every occasion, to such an 
extent that it actually hastens to meet possible crises, long 
before they really arise. The present proposals for a 
blockade, if implemented, would bring up new issucs affecting 
the alignment of the various countries in the United Nations. 
Between these states, certain differences naturally and 
inevitably exist, which could and would be bridged or 
adjusted, given reasonable time. But haste can only serve 
to enlarge and embitter these differences. 


Most immediately, perhaps, the suggested blockade would 
force an issue, not yet imminent under the present conditions, 
regarding Hongkong. Is Hongkong expendable ? Some 

sople in Tokyo and Taipeh, appear to think that it is. /s 

ngkong, in its present role and status, not of more value 
to the free world than ‘to the Communists ? Most of those 
who know the real facts would answer very definitely that 
is. Can it become a bridgehead, or be “ the Berlin of the 
Far East” ? Technically, an air-lift, or a sea-lift might be 
a feasible though costly operation ; but few see any necessity 
for such an extreme ‘and adventurous course of action # 
this juncture. 

The Communists, whose main aim is to propagate chaos, 
uncertainty and disharmony, might even welcome this doubt- 
ful experiment. Just when a general revulsion is sctting '" 
among Chinese and others, against their aims and methods 
it would distract attention on to the foreign field. A blockac® 
which would do them little harm materially, would just! 


their accusations of aggression, cause disunity in the demo, 
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‘i | Since the war an imposing range of new buildings has been 
erected at Cheadle Heath to provide first-class facilities 
for specialised research and development. Under ideal 

conditions engineers and scientists tackle many problems 


in coal cleaning, carbonisation and combustion, chemical 
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plant design, materials handling, and the milling of wheat 


eae 


and other cereals: The 90-foot tower (housing an experi- 
| mental flour mill) which dominates the site, though 
. flippantly known as“ the Simon Hippodrome,” symbolises 
| a determination to maintain leadership in the Simon 
, fields of engineering design and contracting. 

SIMON-CARVES LTD 


HENRY SIMON LTD 


SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
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we need 
Emidictas 


99 





The Electronic Dictation Machines which 
provide more time for typing. 


With the Emidicta, you need never be held up on ‘dictation’. In the 
office it ensures a smooth flow of recorded dictation to the ‘ pool’ — 
and the work comes to the Typists, who freed from calls for dictation 
can devote their whole time to their real job— typing! The Emidicta 
makes everybody's job easier—gives greater efficiency, increased output, 
less strain. 


Let us prove this by demonstrating the Emidicta to you in your own offices. 
The EMIDICTA is a product of the E.M.!. Group (His 


Master’s Voice, Merconiphone, Columbia, etc.), past 
masters in recording and sound reproduction. 


— ne eee POST THIS COUPON NOW... 


To E.M.1. Sales & Service, Ltd., Emidicta Division, Dept. 2%, 
363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Phone: Mayfair 8591, Grosvenor 7127/8 
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Please send descriptive brochure. 
Please arrange a demonstration, 
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Corporation in this country. 

The Corporation employs a large research 
staff in order to keep abreast of modern 
technique and scientific progress and thus 
plays an indispensable part in the complex 
metallurgical and chemical industries of the 
country. 09-99 + ZINC PRODUCTION 


AVONMOUTH (Fractionating Columa) 
IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LTD. | 
37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.! 


(U.K. Member of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Ltd.) 
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CONVEYING ZINC ‘ (Spectrographic Control) G 
CONCENTRATES, AVONMOUTH During the last 30 years a great industry has Ww 
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y been built up in Britain. Imperial Smelting “ 
Corporation have produced annually sub- 0 

stantial quantities of zinc, including high purity : 
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Exchange Control Reviewed 


PASSAGE from the International Monetary Fund’s 

second annual report on exchange restrictions has 

been widely accepted as being aimed more directly at this 
country than at any other member: 

It is the belief of the Fund that, although caution is 
required, many member countries can and should make 
further progress towards the achievement . . . of a multi- 
lateral system of payments in respect of current transactions 
between members and in the elimination of foreign exchange 
restrictions which hamper the growth of world trade. 

This assumption is supported by the intervention of the 
IMF at the last meeting of the contracting parties of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Torquay, 
where Britain and a number of other members of the 
sterling area were specifically named as countries that 
might with due caution begin to relax their restrictions 
on current payments. Such criticism, and the heated 
debate that has revolved sound it, caused some resent- 
ment in London, for critics of British exchange control 
policy abroad (and at home) do not always take account 
of the appreciable easing of exchange controls that has 
been attempted by this country in the recent past. Since 
the debate on this subject is likely to grow more acute 
in coming months, it is desirable to record in some detail 
the relaxations that Britain has made in the past eighteen 
months, and to examine—with some sympathy, but in 
no mood of complete justification—the reasons for the 
caution that at present governs official British thinking 
on this question. 

As it happens, the most complete summary of relaxa- 
tions of British exchange controls in the calendar year 
1950 has been recently compiled by the IMF itself—in 
the survey of developments in individual countries that 
was attached to its latest report. Here, in chronological 
order, are the relaxations in United Kingdom exchange 
testrictions in 1950 recorded in the survey :— 

january to—A system was introduced by which any new 
capital investments by non-residents that are approved by 
the exchange control authorities can be repatriated at any 
tbme. 

February-March.—Restrictions on invisible (and on some 
capital) transactions with the Scandinavian countries were 
relaxed 

May 1.—The basic twelve month tourist allowance of £50, 
which already covered travel in most European countries, was 
extended to include travel in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Cyrenaica, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Iran, Israel, Paraguay, 
Peru, Saudi Arabia, Italian Somaliland, Sudan, Trieste, 
Tripolitania, Uruguay and Jugoslavia. 

July 17.—Certain restrictions og invisible transactions. with 
Belgium-Luxembourg were xed, and the Belgian 
Monetary Area was included in the category of countriés 
from which a certain range of imports is freely permitted. 

September 4.—Non-residents were authorised to switch 
out of their existing stering area securities into any other 
quoted sterling area securities maturing more than Io years 
after the date of purchase. 

September 26.—Western Germany was included in the 
category of countries from which a certain range of imports 
is freely permitted. 


October 10.—Uruguay was included in the category of 
countries from which a certain range of imports is freely 
permitted. 


October 16.—Commercial banks were allowed to deal in 
Canadian dollars. as principals instead of as mere agents. 
This meant that publication of an official exchange rate for 
the Canadian dollar ceased and that banks were allowed to 
deal with customers and among themselves at market rates. 


November 1.—Switzerland and Liechtenstein were in- 
cluded in the category of countries from which a certain 
range of imports is freely permitted ; later, on November 14, 
certain restrictions on invisible transactions with these two 
countries were relaxed. 


December 6—Denmark was listed as a Transferable 
Account country and the obligation on residents to surrender 
receipts of Scandinavian currencies was removed. 

December 18.—For the year ending April 30, 1951, the 
basic twelve month tourist allowance available in certain 
countries was raised from £50 to £100. 


This, it should be added, is not an exhaustive list of all 


the relevant developments in 1950. The most important 


omission from it is the adhesion, not merely of the United 
Kingdom, but of the whole of the sterling area, to the 
European Payments Union, which began functioning 
effectively from July rst of last year. Since that date 
sterling has been freely transferable among the members 
of the EPU, and surpluses and deficits between the 
sterling area on the one hand and other member coun- 
tries on the other have been automatically compensated 
under the rules of this new payments mechanism. 
Following the launching of EPU, Britain invited all other 
members that were not already in the sterling transferable 
account system to avail themselves of its facilities. The 
response has not been overwhelming but the fault for 
this, if any there be, lies with the other countries and 
not with the British authorities whose invitations have 
been pressed with considerable persistence, 


The good work of easing exchange controls has con- 
tinued in 1951. Last February for example, there was a 
further relaxation of switching regulations and of the 
controls exercised over the investment of funds held in 
blocked sterling accounts ; this measure absolved from 
specific Bank of England sanction a wide range of trans- 
actions in securities held by non-residents and continued 
the progress already made in delegating responsibility 
to the authorised banks. Another significant example of 
progress towards a freer market occurred last April when 
the banks were given permission to operate freely in 
foreign notes and coin. This business, like the dealing 
in Canadian dollars, is now transacted by the banks as 
principals instead of as agents; the banks are free to 
quote what fates they wish, and they can replenish their 
tills by imports from foreign correspondents in overseas 
countries and get rid of any surplus holdings by exports 
to their correspondents abroad—subject, of course, to the 
regulations on the import of notes and coin in the 
countries concerned. Together with the freely moving 
market in Canadian dollars, this modest free market in 
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foreign notes is providing the London market with a 
valuable re-education in the arts of dealing. Finally, it 


was announced only this week that emigrants from Britain - 


to Canada and the United States will now be allowed 
to take with them not only the £1,000 of capital hitherto 
permitted, but a further £250 per child (up to a maxi- 
mum of {1,000 for four children). The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, announcing this concession, added 
that he would be prepared to consider applications by 
emigrants to purchase with funds in Britain any personal 
effects and tools of their trade ; the Canadian Government 
has undertaken to allow such articles to enter duty free. 

In addition to these specific measures, there has 
undoubtedly been some easing of British exchange con- 
trols in the past year by purely ad hoc administrative 
methods. As a result of the substantial strengthening of 
the gold and dollar reserve, the exchange control 
authorities have been far more lenient in sanctioning 
exemptions from the strict writ of its regulations ; special 
cases of hardship, notably those involving transfers of 
funds to the dollar countries, have been treated with 
greater sympathy. Controls over the use of sterling earned 
by countries with which bilateral payments agreements 
are in operation have also been “ administratively ” 
relaxed. 

It is true that any bare recounting of the relaxations 
made in the exchange control mechanism can tell less 
than half the story of Britain’s progress towards the sort 
of the world that IMF rightly wants. In the United 
Kingdom, as in all countries of the sterling area, the 
restrictive system rests mainly on import licensing and 
on the discriminatory manner in which it operates. 
Foreign exchange is automatically provided for any trans- 
action for which an import licence has been granted. The 
true measure of exchange control relaxation over the 
past year can therefore only be gauged by reference to 
the liberalisation of import trade. Here, unfortunately, 
the story tells of uneven progress. One of the main 
benefits derived from the launching of the European 
Payments Union has been the wide measure of trade 
liberalisation and the disappearance of discrimination 
against the former “ hard currency countries of Europe ” 
—Belgium, Switzerland and Luxembourg. The 
loosening of restrictions over imports from the dollar 
world has, however, been a far more halting process and 
has not achieved a pace sufficient to satisfy these 
countries. But there is reason to believe that restrictions 
are gradually being eased, especially on imports from 


Radio Awaits 


T= radio industry is one of the key defence industries 
for its products supply the vital mechanisms of an 
ever-growing number of military items. At this stage, 
however, it is impossible to calculate the burden of 
military orders that will eventually be placed upon it. A 
rough estimate of a total of £80 million during the next 
three years was made early in the year by Ministry of 
Supply witnesses giving evidence on rearmament to the 
Select Committee on Estimates ; the Radio Industry 
Council produced comparable figures based on an 
expenditure of £18,400,000 during the current financial 
year, {29,600,000 in 1952-53 and {34,600,000 in 
. 1953-54. An estimate made today would probably put 
‘the total figure at least 50 per cent higher. Since actual 
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Year ago 
_ The record of exchange relaxation for the past yey 
might have been far more impressive had it not been fo, 
the emergence of the Korean crisis and all that e 
from it. It is no secret that towards the middle of lay 
year plans were well advanced for an impressive gis. 
mantling of control. Broadly speaking, the 
objective that was sought was the virtual elimination of ai 
restrictions on Current tramsactions except those with the 
dollar area. For all other areas, the mechanism of 
— control would have remained ready for use in 
case of emergency, but its fettering formalities would 
have been largely set aside. It is also probable that 
wide easing of capital movements would have been intro. 
duced by generalising for all countries, other than those 
in the dollar area, the concessions already made to the 
Scandinavian countries under the “ Uniscan ” arrange- 
ments announced in February, 1950. 

These ambitious and praiseworthy plans were pigeon- 
holed when the Korean war broke out. The reaction of 
the authorities to the uncertainties introduced by rearm- 
ment was to retreat rapidly, though possibly only 
temporarily, into their shell. It is possible that, had it 
not been for the Persian oil crisis, they would now bk 
beginning to emerge again. ‘The effect of the Korean 
outbreak on Britain’s own balance of payments has been 
at least as bad as most observers originally feared, but 
the position of the sterling area as a whole up to March 
proceeded from strength to strength ; in a few day’s time 
the gold and dollar figures will show whether this advance 
has since been maintained. There are, however, one ot 
two less happy features in the situation. The impact that 
the Persian crisis is likely to have on sterlings’ prospects 
should not be minimised. The value of the oil products 
of the Abadan refinery and of the crude oil exported from 
Persia, probably exceeds £500 million per annum. If 
any appreciable part of that oil has to be replaced by 
dollar oil the effect on the gold and dollar reserves will not 
be long in making its appearance. Secondly, it remains 
to be seen how far the reaction in prices of basic com- 
modities may affect the sterling area’s dollar earnings. 
The immediate outlook, therefore, is not unduly pro- 
pitious for any further spectacular relaxation of sterling 
exchange control. That fact, however, should not be 
allowed to hide the welcome progress that has been made 
towards relaxation during the past year. 


Rearmament 


expenditure this year seems unlikely to exceed the 
industry's estimate, military orders in the later years may 
prove to be considerably heavier than was first expected. 
Last year the output of the four main sections of the 
industry, heavy electronic 6 Yanga ment, domestic receiver 
assembly, components and ' ion, amounted (0 
million, divided thus: ic receivers £42 
exports £18 million, defence £6,000,000, BBC 
£1,000,000 and the Post the merchant navy and 
other industrial users about £8,000,000. The Ministry 
of $ has told the industry that its present capacity 
w needed to meet service requirements in the 
event of war and must be kept intact. It seems peobebs 
that considerably more than half of it will be employ 
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“OVERSEAS TRADE 


The financial arrangements involved in 
trading with countries overseas can 
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on defence orders at the peak of rearmament with a pro- 
gressive running-down of civilian production, particu- 


larly of the domestic receivers that last year accounted" 


for a high proportion of the industry’s output. This 
“ capacity” consists largely of trained labour totalling 
about 125,000 workers with slightly more women than 
men. To retain these men and women, the industry 
would need to maintain normal commercial production 
until the factories could be switched to defence 
output. In most sections of the industry, plant and 
labour could make the change from civil to military pro- 
duction without re-tooling or re-training, but there are 
several difficulties in the way of a smooth transition. 


To discuss the supply of electronic equipment to the 
services simply in money terms can be misleading. The 
final products of the industry fall roughly into two 
classes: capital equipment such as radar installations or 
broadcasting and television transmitters, and the small 
receiving (and for service purposes transmitting) sets. 
One company frequently makes both types of product, 
and both incorporate valves and components from the 
other sections of the industry: but the two are made 
different methods and with different kinds of labour. 
The first comes in the 


category of heavy electri- RADIO AND 
cal engineering and is PRODUCTION] 
generally tailor-made by  tnousana sR OOU CTO ae 





skilled electrical en- 
gineers (nearly all men). 
The sets are mass-pro- 
duced products assem- 
bled, usually by women, 
from standard com- jo 
ponents: though these 
women are not skilled 
engineers, the work re- 
quires a manual dex- 
terity that can be 
acquired only by train- ° 
ing and experience, and 
such women lost to the 
industry are not readily replaceable. At the moment, 
it appears to be largely the capital equipment section of 
the industry that is working on defence orders. And there 
is some danger that through shortages of materials—and 
perhaps slackening of consumer demand—production of 
domestic radio and television sets may be curtailed some 
time before this set assembly section of the industry can 
start production of military equipment. Such an interval 
would also have repercussions upon the makers of com- 
ponents and valves. 


1g WV i @ 
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The Select Committee seems to have been impressed 
by the evidence of the radio industry on this point. It 
recommended that the Ministry of Supply should accele- 
rate the placing of defence orders with the radio industry 
in order to “take up any slack in output.” For two 
reasons, this may not be easy. Official witnesses explained 
that it took the Air Ministry, for example, at least 
six months from the time that an aircraft programme 
was drawn up to work out its requirements of radio and 
other electronic accessories for that programme. Only 
the Admiralty, which orders direct from the indus- 
try, has been able to give radio manufacturers a clear 
idea of its requirements over the whole three-year period. 
The other services have not worked out such details yet ; 
consequently the Ministry of Supply cannot “ know the 
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real impact on the electronics industry.” The 

is a factor inherent in the present nature ay 
scale of defence planning: the desire to include the lates, 
equipment available. The most important example of 
this is already causing concern in the radio and the air. 


craft industries. ‘The Air-Ministry lays such emphasis 


on putting the most advanced equipment into new Rar 


aircraft that the machines often go into production, anj 
even into service, before ancillary equipment designs 
have been settled. Even when this basically excelfen; 
principle is not carried to excess, it tends to delay the 
placing of orders for aircraft transmitters and receiver 
that could otherwise be produced fairly quickly. Unies 
there is a change in purchasing policy it might well }: 
another eighteen months before production of th 
electronic equipment for the new aircraft begins ; and the 
principle may impose similar delays upon ordering such 
equipment for other armaments. 

Given the strategic importance of keeping the capacity 
of the radio iedetih: ‘Usae, manufacturers sale 
that production of domestic radio and television receivers 
would be allowed to continue at the rate planned until 
such times as individual companies received defence 


orders in some twelve to 





TELEVISION eighteen months’ time. 
SETS SOLD PER RETAILER) On the set-making sic, 
the change from 


domestic to military 
orders could then bk 
made almost without in- 
terruption to produc- 
tion. The prospect was 
attractive. Holm Moss 
television station, due to 
open later this year, has 
a potential audience re- 
presenting about one- 
twentieth of the 
country’s population. 
This is about the same 
size as the audience in 
the London area nearly double that of the Sutton Cold- 
field station. An output of 900,000 television receivers 
was planned this year to meet the demands of this new 
area as well as the steadily increasing sales in th 
London and Birmingham areas. Development of a tele- 
vision relay service promised to increase the potential 
audience on the fringe of these areas, and the export 
prospects for radio and television equipment and com 
ponents were also good. 


The Budget is not likely to have materially altered 
these prospects. The Radio Industry Council, in 4 
memorandum to the Select Committee estimated that M: 
Gaitskell’s doubling of purchase tax on receivers would 
reduce sales by one-third. Even if this is true—there 
is little evidence yet to prove it—radio rather than 
television sales might be expected to bear the brunt. 
This might harm the industry less than the figure 0! 
one-third would suggest. A television receiver contam 
about 200 components compared with between 20 and 
30 in a radio receiver, and about 15 valves agains 
five in a radio set. A fall in radio sales is thus i 
important to the industry than a fall in television sas; 
‘ats smaller increase in the latter migh! 
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easily counteract it. This governs the home market fo 
radio components ; the heavy radio equipment now 
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being ordered for defence makes only small demands 
in proportion to its total value upon mass-produced 


components. | 


Shortages of materials have now compelled the 
industry to lower its sights. Television receiver pro- 
duction may now reach only 600,000 sets in the year, 
the same as last year. Output in the industry has not 
fallen, but it is mot increasing at what had become its 
normal rate. For some time set makers have been living 
on their stocks ; batches of receivers have been held up 
from time to time awaiting delivery of a single com- 
ponent, but there has been no serious interruption of 
production. The materials in question are nickel, 
copper, and zinc. None can easily be replaced and 
deliveries have been deteriorating for the past six months. 
The Ministry of Supply estimates that the industry is 
now getting about 80 per cent of its material require- 
ments but some component makers say they are getting 
10 per cent of their needs of nickel. Other manu- 
facturers told the Select Committee that they were 
receiving only one ton of brass for every ton of scrap, 
which means a steadily declining rate of deliveries. 
Sooner or later, this must affect the rate of component 
deliveries to the manufacturers’ assembly lines. 


Component makers, apart from valve manufacturers, 
can switch labour from one item to another according to 
the flow of materials ; but the non-arrival of a single com- 
ponent can stop work on domestic receivers. This might 
lead to dismissal of some of the trained workers who 
would become essential when defence orders are eventu- 
ally placed. The valve makers, who use most of the 
nickel consumed by the radio industry, face the same 
possibility. Valves are at the heart of every piece of 
electronic equipment ; but witnesses for the industry 
spoke of a “‘ halo of mystery ” surrounding probable valve 
requirements for rearmament. Output of normal com- 
mercial valves is now between 25 and 30 million a year 
and is just keeping pace with demand. Ministry of Supply 
witnesses said that capacity was adequate for military 
requirements—the industry estimated that it could easily 
be increased by 50 per cent—and one company has 
recently been discouraged by the Ministry from laying 
down new valve-making lines. Like radio assembly, valve 
making employs numbers of highly trained workers ; if 
manufacturers are driven because of shortage of materials 
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to dismiss some of the workers, its potential machine 
capacity cannot be put to use. : 
As defence plans stand at present, the heaviest calls 


upon the industry will not come until late next year and 


the year after. Although orders for up to £50 million 
have been placed with manufacturers, a big proportion 
of these are not intended for immediate production. 
Will material supplies in the meantime permit of a level 
of domestic set production and output of components and 
valves sufficient to retain the trained workers that defence 
orders will then need ? The evidence presented to the 
Select Committee was cogent and clearly impressed its 
members ; yet the industry’s future may not be quite 
as black at it was painted. Radio manufacturers have 
been getting no special allocations of materials for defence 
orders and their evidence of material shortages com- 
bined the requirements of military and domestic pro- 
grammes. If armament production, however limited at 
present, is being superimposed on the present rate of 
civilian production, then supplies of materials must 
inevitably become inadequate. It must be remembered 
that there is no unemployment yet in any branch of the 
radio industry. There are delays in production ; there 
is a levelling off of the rising curve of output ; but there 
has been no fall in output. Witnesses said that they 
dealt in “ grammes and ounces ” of materials: the very 
smallness of the quantities required must make it easier 
for the industry to live from hand to mouth, and unless 
deliveries deteriorate further, the industry might get 
away with nothing worse than under-employment. The 
industry as yet is not canvassing for special allocations 
of scarce materials, but it can always quote the Minister 
of Supply as saying early in the year that “we are most 
anxious that civilian production should be continued by 
everyone concerned, on the largest possible scale, for as 
long as possible and that all skilled labour should be 
retained in full employment in order that no existing 
capacities of resources shall be dispersed,” and this 
might be the only way to fulfil the Minister’s request. 
The other way—and the preferable way—would 
be for the Ministry of Supply to impress on the Service 
ministries the need for accepting earlier delivery dates 
for at any rate a large proportion of their electronic 
requirements. The highest refinements in specification 
will be of no avail if, when orders come to be placed, the 
industry has lost a part of its productive capacity. 


Business Notes 


Symbolical Allocation for Steel 


__ Even the Minister of Supply seems to attach rather 
limited importance to the two-tier priority scheme for dis- 
tribution of steel, copper, zinc and their alloys that is due to 
come into operation within the next few days. The “‘ Defence 
Order” and “ Preferential Treatment” symbols for metal 
orders are merely interim measures pending the introduction 
of detailed steel allocatien and regulation of the distribution 
of the other metals. The priorities will have no statutory 
force. Mr Strauss claimed only that the schemes would allow 
suppliers to identify their most essential orders: he argued 
that metal-using industries had been asking for “some such 
schemes” for some time. 


Detailed allocation and distribution schemes, the Minister 
estimated, could not come into force “‘ much before the end 
of the year.” In the meantime, manufacturers who have 
secured and those securing specific defence contracts will 


>. 


receive a “DO number,” on production of which their 
suppliers will fill their orders from a proportion of stocks 
specifically set aside for such contracts. This “DO number ” 
may be passed on by such manufacturers to their sub- 
contractors and component manufacturers, who will also 
qualify for these guaranteed supplies. Essential civilian 
production “in various categories,” including dollar and 
sterling exports and equipment for the fuel and power pro- 
gramme, may be granted “ PT” symbols to assist in securing 
them marginal metal requirements in the absence of which 
production might be held up. Such “PT” orders will 
receive priority in the filling of orders from the metal 
wre. ordinary stocks. The Ministry of Supply and the 
Admiralty will issue “DO” numbers: but all production 
departments will receive a quarterly “ allocation” of metals 
within the limits of which they. may grant “ PT ” priorities 
to the industries for which they are responsible. The totai 
“PT” priorities are not expected to cover more than 6 or 
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r cent of the metal supplies: the proportion covered by 
Bo” priorities was naturally not disclosed, but was 
described as “not large in general,” except in the case of 
alioy steels. Other qualities of steel (apart from sheet and 
tinplate, for which an allocation scheme is still operating) 
will be purchased by firms in the normal way. 


The initials “DO” have a ring of American practice—in 
which such materials priority licences were recently summed 
up as “ hunting licences.” Their use will be “ checked” by 
regional offices of the Ministry, but there will be no specific 
policing powers, apart from the obvious sanctions of deter- 
mining contracts. The value of the symbol in “ identifying ’ 
materials for defence components, however, may well be 
limited. The “ PT” priority will obviously bring a flood of 
applications to the Ministries concerned ; and as specific 
products receive priority for scarce materials, so the scramble 
is likely to spread to other industries pushed back in the 
queue. Mr Strauss did not appear to reject the idea of 
granting a “ PT” priority if production of cars for the home 
market were to be held up; and there are few industries 
that cannot drum up a claim to be essential to something or 
other. The schemes promise to give the departments much 
trouble. They may be of some use in isolated cases in clear- 
ing particular obstacles to production. But if the need for 
allocation is definitely accepted, the Ministry would do well 
to accelerate its arrangements ; these interim measures are 
unlikely to do much good for long, and might increase the 
present confusion, 


Steel Polemics 


Mr Strauss’s exposition of the priority scheme was at 
least more reasonably phrased than his earlier polemic upon 
the operations of the steel industry. In this he finally aired 
in public the accusation at which he has been prepared to 
hint for some time—that in the last months of private owner- 
ship of the British steel industry its leaders deliberately ran 
down its stocks of raw materials to an unsafe level in order 
to embarrass the new state management. When the 
nationalised Steel Corporation arrived, asserted Mr Strauss, 
“the cupboard was nearly bare.” 


The timing and violence of the Minister’s outburst suggest 
that he may have been more concerned to divert the criticism 
of nationalised industries that several trade union leaders had 
recently been voicing than to make any reasoned contribution 
to the argument about the future control of the steel industry. 
One of the principals in that dispute, Mr Steven Hardie, was 
peacefully fishing in Sweden, and his Corporation offered no 
comments: the other, the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
replied reasonably and somewhat crushingly that stocks in 
February, 1951, were higher than at the same time in 1948 
and 1949 (though not than in 1950), and that although for 
years the Ministry’s Iron and Steel Division had received 
weekly reports of stocks of steel-making materials, at no time 
had they suggested that the industry was acting wrongly in 
conserving or consuming those stocks, The Minister, inci- 
dentally, did not directly suggest that the proper course when 


consumers sought to build up their stocks late last year would 
have been to cut steel output. 


A politician arguing the case for a nationalised industry 
might seem singularly ill-advised to select the current shortage 
of imported iron ore as a stick with which to beat private 
enterprise. It is true that the steel industry did not secure 
enough shipping last winter to carry to Britain all the ore 
that it had contracted in good time to buy. But the reasons 
for this are well known. The National Coal Board was 
unable to produce enough coal to meet the needs of home 
and foreign consumers, and a considerable tonnage of ship- 
ping had suddenly to be diverted from other uses to bring 
American coal to Europe ; ships normally used for iron ore 
were particularly affected, the diversion occurred at a 
moment of extreme scarcity of tonnage. 
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Mr Hardie’s Intentions 


The dispute to which Mr Strauss referred j, funds 
mental. Mr Hardie’s intention is that the Iron and Steal 
Corporation should acquire control of the nOn-profit-maki 
companies through which the Federation buys all impores 
iron ore, scrap, and other steel materials. The Federatiog 
will not agree to this major proposal, just as it has ny 
agreed to certain earlier requests of the Corporation for 
representation (other than through its publicly-owned com, 
panies) upon the Federation’s general council and Certain 
other committees. Mr Hardie points out that the public 
owned steel-making eye ge consume almost all the - 
materials imported by Federation’s procurement com. 
panies, and of the small quantities of semi-finished steel 
products, such as billets, which they purchase. He argue; 
that these companies are maintained in being almost entirely 
by financial levies upon publicly-owned steel makers ; anj 
that those still remaining in private hands, together with 
the outside consumers (of, for example, imported sheet see!) 
have a limited direct interest in imported materials for stee 


All this may be true. But it is beside the point of the 
main issue. Mr Hardie conceives it to be his duty to se 
up an organisation for the steel industry to suit the pro- 
visions of the Steel Act ; the leaders of the Federation equally 
conceive it to be their duty to delay that reorganisation unti 
another election takes place. Mr Hardie may argue that 
those leaders, controlling a theoretically non-political trad: 
association, ought to represent the interests of the publicly 
owned companies that preponderate in its membership. His 
next move, by one means or another, may be to seek to 
emphasise that most of the individuals concerned hold office 
in the Federation’s conferences, if not its council, by virtue 
of their employment by companies that the Corporation 
controls. The leaders of the Federation, however, stil! 
regard themselves as trustees of a form of ownership for the 
steel industry that may soon be endorsed at the polls and 
should be preserved against that expectation by the us 
of all such delaying tactics that offer themselves. The posi- 
tion adopted by each side follows logically enough from th: 
Government’s wrong decision to bring in a fundament:’ 
industrial change for which its mandate was worse thi 
dubious. Tactically, the Federation has won the first sparring 
rounds ; and it may be that its leaders would like to tem 
Mr Hardie into really intemperate action. They may even 
succeed in this. But the consequences would be a damaging 
illustration of the folly of the Government in making the 
steel industry the ing of politics. 


*x * * 


Confused Markets 


This week’s movements in the security markets have 
been more confused than most—which is to say a good dei 
after so many weeks of uncertainty. If the markets needed 
any reminder of how completely they are dominated 
international politics they certainly received one on Monday 
when they came to assess Mr *s proposal or sugges 
tion—or at least mention—of a truce in Korea. Down cai 
the commodity shares, led by rubber and copper issues ; UP 
bounded the gilt-edged market, at least at first, for it did 
not by any means hold its full gains. If this could happea 
as a response to the most equivocal of suggestions for a tru 
in Korea (which is one of the points of disturbance, 
though it is the most violent one) what might come from 4 
lasting relaxation of tension ? a 

Almost immediately, events elsewhere showed that 
question oa ieee premature. Gilt-edged lost se 
impetus, though not the whole of their improvement, p# 1 
as a result of the Foreign Secretary’s cautious assessment ° 
Mc Malik’s and “Jecause of the mount 


gravity of the Persian oil crisis. Nor were commodity shir 
restored to favour ; rubber and base metal shares see 


much concerned about the possibility of lower prices. &* 
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granted the continuation of political tension, as they had 
been depressed by first thoughts of a sudden outbreak of 
peace. As for industrial equities, it was difficult to perceive 
any clear trend by the middle of the week, and such buying 
that occurred mainly concentrated its modest force upon the 
leaders. All told, market this week has lost neither its 
head nor its heart; but its present confusion is certainly 
understandable. 


* * ate 
Truce and Commodities 


Mr Malik’s weekend proposal had less effect on com- 
modity prices, as distinct from commodity share prices, than 
might have been expected. Rubber, tin, shellac and sugar 
prices reacted at first, but there has since been a recovery, 
except in sugar, which fell from 8.05 to 7.10 cents per lb. On 
Monday, spot rubber lost 4d. to 3s. 9d. per lb., and tin fell 
{22 10s. to {910 per ton. Both commodities more than 
regained their falls on Tuesday. Flax has also fallen in the 
last week, as have other agricultural commodities, but 
this is largely explained by the seasonal influence of the 
new crop. Although the fall in the price of tallow, which 
has been evident during the last two months, was slightly 
more rapid this week, it results primarily from abundant 
supplies. 


Rubber and tin are the most sensitive commodities at 
present, but this is not a new situation. Towards the end of 
last September when the United Nations forces were in full 
advance, and the end of hostilities seemed in sight, they 
reacted unmistakably ; both rubber and tin have been 
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| 1950 | 1951 
| | 
Bed June 
June te. Pe 
ie: ae 27 
1 | i ' 
Wheat (cents per bushel) .. | 2163 | Tot 243 237, 238% 236% 234 
Viaize (cents per bushel)... | 148 17 178 173 171 166% 166 
Sugar, Cuban (cents per tb.) | 4-30 5-0 5-25, 7-20: 7:50 8-05 7-10 
Cocoa Gold Coast (s. per | } ' 

50 MilOR) 4 so25 dene ede 2574 313 307 303 2914 299 28 
Coffee, Santos (cents per Ib.)) 52-5 Closed; 56-25 55-25 55-5 | 54-875 53-75 
Jute ({ per ton) .s..c«+0s. | 120 | 143h| 165 | 232 235 | 220 | “2198 
Plax, Courtrai ({ per ton).. | 335 518 | 493 498 498 498 | 492 
rin, London spot (f per ton) | 601% | 1,345 | 1,422) |1,065 977 9-965 | «(950 
Wolfram (s. per unit) ..... / 126-9 | 525 + 670 560 570 575 | 580 
Antimony 99%, (£ per ton). | 160 325 360 390 390 390 | 390 
Castor oil (¢ per ton)....,. 120 260 280 , 330 330 330 330 
rung oil (£ per ton)....... | 218 300 295 295 2974 300 300 
Shellac (¢ per ton). ....... | 237); 395 398 | 357) | 353% | 367% 355 
Rubber, spot (d. per lb)... | 24 64 72 45 45 47h ‘1 

13 il 


Yallow (cents per Ib.) ..... | 4h 17 18} 133 13 
} t 


(a) Price at June 24th. 
afiected more directly than any other commodities by 
American stockpiling, and the trend in their prices since 
February can be directly traced to the change in stockpiling 
policy. 

Wolfram, antimony, and tung oil might have been 
expected to fall at the hint of a truce with China, for China 
in the past has been the world’s major producer. But anti- 
mony and tung oil remained firm, whereas wolfram con- 
tinued the steady advance that has been evident since the 
beginning of May. It is doubtful, even assuming that fight- 
ing in Korea were to cease, whether China would export 
any substantial quantities of iar at and antimony to the 
west except perhaps in return for free shipments of key 
materials to China. 


* * * 


Fluctuations in Tin 


__ In the last few days, tin has been subject to conflicting 
influences ; Monday’s low point of {910 had by Wednesday 
been followed by a recovery to £950. These responses to 
weekend truce talk and mid-week alarm about Persia have 
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at least temporarily obscured the depressing effect of the 
successive reductions from $1.39 to $1.06 per lb. in the 
American domestic price of tin imposed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The first setback from the 
fantastic levels of the beginning of the year becan# evident 
in the middle of February, when the American Govern- 
ment ceased to add to the stockpile. The RFC, which acts 
as the agent of the American General Service Administration 
in buying for the tin stockpile, has been in control of the 
American tin market since March 12th. For a time, the 
RFC was content to follow the world market, but early in 
June it adopted a clear policy of cutting the American 
domestic price in order to influence the course of tin prices 
on the world market. 


The RFC’s aim, it would seem, is to bring the world price 
to the equivalent of $1.03 per lb. (in sterling terms, £824 
per ton). This is the maximum price in the agreements 
between the United States and Belgium, Holland and 
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Indonesia, although the United States has been prepared on 
occasion to pay more, as for example late last year and in 
January when it was intent on obtaining tin. If the United 
States were to continue to hold off the market, the world 
rice of tin would fall further. The long-term agreements 
or the supply of tin and ore from Belgium, Holland and 
Indonesia, assure an important contribution to meet American 
needs ; and the American stockpile is estimated at between 
159,000 and 180,000 tons, which is no meagre reserve for 
defence. Yet, even given its determination and its ability 
to bring the price of tin to what it considers a more reasonable 
level, the United States must to some extent consider the 
interests of producers and the impact of lower prices on social 
conditions in Bolivia and the Far East. Bolivian and 
Indonesian producers have already protested at the American 
policy. The manceuvre is the climax of a long conflict of 
view between the United States and producers, particularly 
in Malaya, on what is a reasonable price for a long-term 
international agreement. Conferences have failed; the 
United States is now relying on its power as the largest 
consumer, fortified with reserves and having a certain part 
of its supplies guaranteed by agreement. 


x * * 


Investment Programme for 1951 


The Chancellor’s guarded statement on the investment 
programme ” last week said little that readers of the 
Economic Survey did not already know. Mr Gaitskell 


“ce 


repeated the Survey’s forecast that fixed investment 
in 1¢§1 might be about £2.230 million (at end-1950 prices), 
compared with {£2,162 million in 1950 and he indicated 
again that a considerable part of this apparent increase 
of £68 million would be due to the excess of end- 
1950 prices over average 1950 prices. Within the total of 
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£2,230 million, Mr Gaitskell estimated that supplies of 
plant and machinery to home industry should be about the 
same as in 1950 (when the national income statisticians 
estimated them at £880 million) ; he added, however, that a 
“much larger share must from now on go to firms engaged 
in defence production, so that, even in 1951, there will be 
some fall in supplies for purely civil purposes.” In 1952 
and 1953, as more and more of the engineering industry 
switches over to armaments, domestic investment in plant 
and machinery will have to be much more severely reduced. 

The greater part of fixed investment outlay in 1950 
consisted of expenditure on works and buildings; the 
National Income White Paper estimated this at £1,282 
million (including £585 million of expenditure on repairs). 
Mr Gaitskell was rather more optimistic about the prospects 
for an increase in this sort of investment than for investment 
in plant and machinery; he pinned his hopes on the fore- 
cast that output in the building and constructional engineer- 
ing industries should continue to rise by about 5 per cent 
a year—that is, presumably, by about £65 million at 1950 
prices. A substantial part of this increase, however, will also 
be drawn off for defence purposes ; for the financial year, 
1951-52, in fact, the Economic Survey estimated that building 
and engineering work for the defence programme would 
increase by £63 million, to £185 million—although only 
£30 million of this (representing ex ture on Govern- 
ment-owned factories, research establishments and storage 
for strategic stockpiling) is included in the estimate of 
£2,230 million for the fixed investment programme in 1951. 


* * * 


Jostling in the Queue 


In view of what Mr Gaitskell called the “ uncertainty” 
surrounding all these figures, the Government has wisely 
decided not to publish a detailed investment programme 
for individual industries in 1951 and 1952. It has, however, 
plainly been subjected to the usual pressure for a favourable 
place in the queue from the various claimants to scarce 
investment resources now congregated under its wing. It 
was the broad, though not the statistical, result of the 
bargaining with these claimants—euphemistically called a 
“ recent review of the programme ”—that provided the main 
new feature of Mr Gaitskell’s statement. As a result of this 
bargaining, investment in coal, electricity, gas, coke ovens, 
railways, roads and petroleum will actually be higher in 1951 
than in 1950—in the first two cases “ substantially higher.” 
Education will also get more, though less than was intended 
a year ago ; investment in the health services, in some local 
Government services, and university building “ will be less 
than it would otherwise have been,” though only “ in some 
cases’ less than in 1950. The housing programme remains 
nominally sacrosanct at 200,000 houses a year, but may be 
subject to “some local interference.” Government building 
as a whole will be brought down below the 1950 level— 
though not, apparently, until 1952. Among the Cinderellas, 
industrial building for manufacturing industry, which the 
Government controls licence, will continue at about the 
same rate as in 1950, but fewer licences will be available 
for projects unconnected with defence production ; private 
building for agricultural purposes will also be reduced. The 
distribution between industries of that part of the investment 
programme that takes the form of installation of plant and 
machinery, instead of new building, cannot be so easily 
controlled through the licensing system ; in view of the way 
in which the cuts in new building seem to have been dis- 
tributed, this is perhaps not a matter for regret. 


At the end of his statement, Mr Gaitskell announced 
“two special measures.” The first of these is that the build- 
ing of all new offices will be prohibited—except where work 
“has already been authorised or in other very special cir- 
cumstances” (there will, for instance, be a reprieve for 
office building in blitzed towns). The second special measure 
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is a ban on building projects for entertainment ; 
more than £5,000 ; less expensive forms of buil om 
entertainment industry will also, apparently, henceforth a 
viewed by the licensing authorities with a jaundiced 
Mr Gai announced that “these particular restricting 
and the general reduction in the level of civil investment yil 
unfortunately have to be continued for some time.” 
from other scarcities, architects, engineers and other 
fessional and technical staff are now urgently required fe 
the planning of defence projects. It may be doubted whether 
the new “ programme ”—with its usual features of mild 
restrictions on the ebullience of favourite children and oy. 
right bans only on projects that are already licensed dow 
: vanishing point—will set very many of these scarce exper'y 
ree, 


® * x 


BEA’s Open Diplomacy 

It is an odd coincidence that on the very day that the 
Chancellor of the tr ammounced that capital 
investment in the electricity supply industry would be “ sup. 
stantially higher” this year, the chairman of the British 
Electricity Authority made public an attack upon “ certain 
people euphemistically described as planners ” for endeavour. 
ing to limit BEA’s building of power stations. Whatever 
else might be said about BEA’s essay in open diplomacy, it 
was probably not mistimed. Both Lord Citrine and Sir 
Henry Self, the deputy chairman, who said much the same 
thing but more suavely, presumably had a clear idea of how 
much BEA would be allowed to spend on construction in 
1951. They are not so worried about their share of invest- 
ment in I95I or even in 1952—except to defend it against 
the competing claims of rearmament and exports, over 
both of which, Sir Henry believes, the generating pro 
gramme should take priority for materials. Their concern 
is with the rate of plant commissioning in 1955-56. 


Since generating plant takes several years to manufacture 
and install the electricity supply industry has to prepare its 
commissioning programmes od place its orders some years 
in advance. This emphasis upon future plant installation, 
and the BEA’s anxiety that the pace of development 
should not be slackened, explains the complaints about 
the Government’s decision to limit new installations of 
generating capacity to 1,500,000 kW in any year. BEA’ 
own hope is that by 1956 the commissioning of new plant 
should reach some 1,800,000 kW annually. At present, with 
about a million kW of new capacity a year coming into 
service, the gap between available capacity and peak load 
is still widening. Power cuts or voltage reductions wert 
necessary twice as often last year as in 1949-50. 


Characteristically, the chairman and deputy chairman of 
BEA expressed their dismay differently. Lord Citrine 
severely admonished all who offer “ ludicrous ” criticism. Sit 
Henry Self offered an elaborate statistical analysis of the 
electricity supply industry’s place in the national economy, 
informative and only occasionally tempted into over 
statement such as: 

. . . in three years Britain’s industrial production grew % 

30 per cent. This was only achieved by increased use ‘ 

electric power. ... . 
His final conclusion, that the competing claims of clectn® 
gas, and solid fuel equipment demand a long-term natio! 
fuel. policy, applies very directly to the allocation of - 
resources for developing the separate fuel industries. + 
neither of these eminent spokesmen demonstrated that = 
in programmes or limits on new capacity had so far prevents 
the installation of a single kilowatt of generating capacity: * 
much plant is being installed as the manufacturers—pa" 
ticularly boiler makers—can supply. Official limitations m2 
in future affect the placing of orders for generating plant ; 
but it is doubtful whether this has happened yet AlthousS 
the capacity of the plant industries be increasing 10 
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HH CY i about deeds 


YOU LOOKIN | “DEEDS NOT WORDS” isa good motto for business. Yet some 
A | words have great power to influence deeds. 
FOR ME: 


re 


| ‘The name of Laing stands for many fine structures—factories, 
| power Stations, steelworks, cement works, aerodromes and schools 
—completed efficiently and on time, and for a century-old tradition 
of team work and craftsmanship. The name sets a standard which 
the firm’s employees are ambitious to live up to, and so it is a great 
| begetter of deeds. 

| Furthermore it guarantees that same high standard of work for 
| those who entrust their construction to John Laing and Son Ltd. 






says JACK SCRAP 






For speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 


You should be! There’s a lot of scrap 
tucked away in factories and farms up and 
down the country. 


We need ail the scrap we can find. We 
need it back in the steelworks just as fast as we 
can get it there. Round it up. Turn it in. 

A Safety First Investment 


27% per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Scrap Merchants are glad to help 
with dismantling and collection. 


mT Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are 

RA Pp iAH accepted for investment in the Abbey National. 

E | For further particulars, apply for a copy of the 
| | Society's Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


SP e€eD Ti ED Ti if E sTee L | ™ Total Assets 122,000,000 


Reserves £6,656,000 


SPE 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


| Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the | |i of thexeensimis 


B iti } Jron and Steel Federation } a temaehdlnmeat arian akeauee 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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next few years, there is no certainty that BEA would be 
able to instal 1,800,000 kW in 1956, even if it were given 
permission. 


e ® * 


Controls or Tariffs? 


Though the BEA’s ambition to match the growing demand 
for electricity by installing ever more plant has in no way 
abated, the authority has begun to think afresh about the 
extended interim period during which capacity will not meet 
peak demand—last week Lord Citrine feared this might 
persist for a decade. Since last autumn, when Lord Citrine 
was waving away suggestions that it might be possible to 
reduce peak load by means other than unselective power 
cuts, there seems to have been something of a minor revolu- 
tion in BEA’s thinking on this matter. Extensive studies 
have been made of various load control devices that might 
be centrally operated to limit the demand of some, but not 
all, consumers during peak periods. Despite the industry’s 
traditional dislike of such methods, the authority is now 
contemplating the ordering of quantities of such control 
equipment without waiting for final conclusions from its 
trials, and has asked all Area Boards to set tests in motion. 


Lord Citrine, as might be expected, asised the risk 
of embarking upon unproved measures of this kind. He 
added : 


There is little doubt in my mind that we are coming 
nearer to the position where arbitrary action, enforceable by 
law, may have to be taken by the Government, to secure a 
substantial reduction in domestic, commercial, and possibly 
certain kinds of industrial consumption. 


He shared, he said, the industry’s repugnance to such 


“rough justice,” inequitable between consumer and 
consumer. 


It is true that the most difficult part of testing load control 
systems has so far been to induce consumers to accept a 
maximum figure above which they will not receive power 
during peak periods. Lord Citrine clearly wishes to place 
the responsibility for imposing such limits upon the Govern- 
ment: the industry’s tradition is to encourage, not to dis- 
courage, the use of electricity at all times. The fact remains, 
however, that the growth of peak demand—and thus of 
arbitrary power cuts—is at least partly due to the fact that 
the industry’s tariff policy has never been framed in ways 
that recognise the heavy cost of capacity to meet the top 
layer of peak demand and charge appropriately for it. Sir 
Henry Self doubts whether in present inflationary conditions 
control by price could be effective ; and Lord Citrine agrees, 
“except possibly on long-term policy.” Most of the questions 
about the BEA’s investment policy, however, turn on the 
apparent contrast between the heavy cost of new installa- 
tions and the encouragement to demand electricity at critical 
periods because it is on offer at an uneconomic price at 
those times. Only when it can be established that the utmost 
efforts are being made to improve the industry’s load factor, 
whether by the “ arbitrary” measures that BEA may accept 
or by the economic measures that it seems reluctant to con- 
template, will it be possible properly to assess the right pace of 
expansion of electricity supply that the economy can afford. 


* * * 


German Debt Talks 


The preliminary discussions on German debts opened in 
London at the beginning of this week. These discussions 
fall in two parts. The first, which has occupied the whole of 
this week, is an exclusively intra-creditor affair with repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, French and the United 
_ States Governments, observers appointed by the Belgian, 
Dutch, Swedish and ou Governments, and, at certain 
sessions, representatives of the private British, French 
American creditors of Germany. The object of the Bo 
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German debts and lay down the general lines oa — 
debtors and creditors would be enabled to reach individu 
settlements.” The second part of this series of prelitaines 
discussions will open on July 5 when the talks wil] includ 
representatives of the German Federal Government, Thy 
re discussions are intended to prepare the ground 
or full negotiations which, it is hoped, will take place in th: 
autumn of this year. When the German delegation atrives i 
is expected to bring with it detailed statistical material that 
should provide a clearer picture than has hitherto bee 
available of the exact sums and claims involved, 
Among the important points of principle that are bei 

discussed are the questions of German “bility to a 
settlement of foreign currency claims in Deutschemarks. al 
of the problems that may arise from the discrepancy between 
the debtor’s readiness to pay Deutschemarks and German 
ability to transfer these payments into foreign currencies, 4 
number of intricate ical questions will also have to be 
considered, including German responsibility for Austrian 
debts following the Anschluss and the problems created by 
the attachment of a gold clause to a number of the loan 
contracts. Dominating the discussions are two contrasted 
but by no means irreconcilable principles. The first is thata 
satisfactory settlement of these German external debts is an 
essential condition of Germany’s readmission to the norm 
channels of international credit and capital. The second is 
that the arrangements to be made will have to provide a 
reasonable assurance that Germany will be able to service 
her debts without running into a foreign exchange crisis. The 


George Rendel, the head of the British dele 
chairman of the meeting, as being “ to secure ; 
of an international agreement on a governme 


* lessons of the 1920’s must not be ignored ; but at the same 


time Germany must not be allowed to use these memories 


as a means of dodging obligations that can and must & 
honoured. 


* * *® 


Agreement on Cinema Duty 


Details of the amendments to Entertainments Duty 
agreed between the film trade and the Treasury—which were 
due to come before the Commons in the report stage of the 
Finance Bill as The Economist went to press—suggest that 
certain sections of the film exhibitors, at any rate, have fared 
better than had been expected. So far, only the bare scale 
of revised admission prices and duty payable have bees 
issued, without any official estimate of the total proceeds these 
may bring to the participants in the bargain. It seems likely. 
however, that if the present pattern of attendance continuts, 
cinema patrons may have to pay almost £12 million more: 
year at the box-office. Of this, nearly £2,000,000 would be 
passed—through the “ Eady system ” of “ voluntary ” levies 
upon exhibitors—back to producers, in addition to the 
£1,500,000 that the present levy is intended to bring © 
annually. The exhibitors would retain about £3,500,000 from 
the increased proceeds—less then they hoped, but far more 
than the Treasury originally proposed. The Exchequet 
would collect the remainder—some £6,500,000—in Eater 
tainment Duty. 


One important result of the agreement is that the exhib 
tors’ representatives accepted as a condition the continuan® 
of the Eady levy at the increased rate for the next three yea" 
This should guarantee the film s £10} million © 
addition to their ordinary film revenue during the period 
The Government presumably expects that this special assis- 
tance—in conjunction possibly with a further Joan 10 
National Film Finance n in three years PY 


Corporation—can 
British film production on its feet financially, and could then 
cease. It offers a significant increase in the revenue that PP 
ducers are entitled to expect from an reasonably success 
film: but certain exhibitors are’ 
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ment since it binds them to pay special contributions based 
en attendance, which might be maintained, and not box-office 
revenue, which might still go down if customers transferred 
into cheaper seats. If business does hold up, however, the 
new scale of seat prices, including duty, might help quite 
considerably the profits of those cinemas in which the bulk of 
seats now cost Is, 10d., which include most owned by the 
larger circuits. 


* 


Ministry of Materials Debated 


The debate in the House of Commons last Wednesday 
on the Ministry of Materials hardly came up to expectations. 
The Lord Privy Seal described the functions of his new 
department in more general terms than were set down in the 
White Paper published a fortnight ago, which was discussed 
in last week’s issue. Mr Stokes stressed the need to have all 
the major raw materials under one control, particularly in 
view of the international negotiations now proceeding in 
Washington. Only two new developments were revealed ; 
first, the Government’s proposal to call a meeting later this 
year of representatives of Commonwealth Governments 
and of the Colonial Empire to consider problems connected 
with the procurement and supply of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods, and, secondly, the responsibility of the new 
Ministry to explore Britain for raw materials. 


The Opposition’s debating attack was not finally con- 
vincing. It is true that the new Ministry could give rise to 
numerous interdepartmental squabbles, though not to half 
the number that would arise if the Minister, whose task was 
to ensure an adequate supply of raw materials for Britain, 
were denied the power of procurement—as was, indeed, sug- 
gested by the Opposition. It may be more important that 
Mr Stokes should be a good “ trouble-shooter ” than that he 
should be a good administrator, but that is not a final argu- 
ment against setting up the new Ministry. But he might at 
least have been spared Mr Harold Wilson’s bitter criticisms 
of United States policy; these would have carried more 
weight had Mr Wilson shown himself more alive to the 
dangers of raw material shortages when he was President of 
the Board of Trade. He claimed that the problem that the 
new Minister would have to deal with was the inability of 
the Americans to control their domestic consumption, How 
successful was he in restricting British consumption or in 
forecasting the trend of demand for, and prices of, primary 
commodities a year ago ? 

Some progress has been made towards mitigating the 
scarcity of raw materials. Eighteen new sulphuric acid plants 
using pyrites or anhydrite are already under construction or 
conversion, and in four years the present requirements of 
imported elemental sulphur will have been halved. Britain 
is to receive sufficient tungsten and molybdenum in the third 
quarter of this year to keep industry going, though léss than 
it had asked for. Imports of iron ore will increase consider- 
ably next month and there should be a larger allocation of 
American cotton next season. This is welcome news. But 
the real pinch in supplies is likely to come next year and later. 
The Chancellor off the Exchequer’s remarks that the new 
Ministry would make “ a vital contribution to acquiring these 
raw materials and to price stabilisation generally,” were at 
least comforting, but they have still to be proved in fact. 


* * * 


Government Accounting as Before 


After a year of cogitation, the Government has 
announced its “ substantial agreement” with the views of 
the Crick Committee on Government accounting (published 
as Cmd. 7969 in June, 1950) but has hastened to add that 
this t extends “ in particular ” to those of the com- 
mittee’s conclusions that advocated no change. In a written 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


SAMUEL HOLDEN OF BARROWFORD 
LIMITED 


(lacerporated under the Companies Act, 1948.) 
The Holding Company of SAMUEL HOLDEN LIMITED, 
Cotton and Rayon Weavers 


Authorised : CAPITAL Issued : 


£630,000 in 2,520,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each £630,000 
Neither the Company nor any of ite subsidiaries has any 
Mortgages, Debentures or Loan Capita! outstanding. 


The LIST OF APPLICATIONS WILL OPEN and CLOSE on 
THURSDAY, Sth JULY, 1951, for au 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 


650,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 8s. per 
Share 


The following are extracis a letier from Mrs. 
Beatrice Hindley, Chairman of the Company, which is printed 
in full in the Offer for Sale :— 

1. The Operating Company is one of the largest British 
producers of high quality colour woven shirtings, and its 
dress and lining cloth trade is also well established. In the 
last financial year approximately two-thirds of the yardage 
produced was cotton and one-third rayon, nylon and 
mixture cloths. No difficulties are anticipated in the 
supply of cotton and there has to date been no cut in the 
overall supply of raw materials. 

. The whole production is sold to merchant converters for 
finishing and distribution. In terms of yardage about 
50 per cent. of the shirtings and about 40 per cent. each 
of the dress goods and linings are ultimately exported. 


- In the opinion of the Board the current level of profits | 


would fully justify the payment of dividends in excess of 
Il per cent. per annum. The Directors, however, intend 
for the time being to limit dividends to that rate which it 
should be possible to maintain whilst at the same time 
making reasonable allocations to reserves. 

- Combimed profits for the last three-and-a-half years 
averaged £440,995 per annum. After providing for 
Directors’ remuneration on the new basis and deducting 
10 per cent. Profits Tax there remains £389,513, which 
covers the 11 per cent. dividend with 40 per cent. Profits 
Tax thereon, together totalling £97,020, more than four 
times. 

. At the Offer price of 8. per share the yield on the p 
11 per cent. dividend is £6 17s. 6d. per cent. It is the 
Directors’ intention to recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 5} per cent. actual in respect of the period 
ending Ist December, 1951. 

Copies of the full Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone 
applications will be considered, and Forms of Application 
will be obtainable on Monday from :-— 


BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 39, Threadneedie Street, London, 
MARTINS BANK Ec2. ane New Issue Department, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches. o 
BROKERS : 


FIELDING SON & MACLEOD, 117, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C.2, and The Steck Exchange, London. 


J. E. WINDER & Norfolk Street, Manchester 
and Tho Seek eumecee Manchester. me 


J. W. NICHOLSON & SONS, Telephone Buildings, Sheffield, 
and The Stock Exchange, Sheffield , 


and from 
THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


15, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Parliamentary answer last week Mr Jay announced that the 
Government accepted unreservedly nine of the Committee’s 
thirty-two “ summarised conclusions ” ; these nine turn out, 
however, to be the conclusions that supported the mainten- 
ance of Government accounts as a whole on a “ cash ” rather 
than on an “ accruals ” basis. On balance, a good case can 
be made out for this decision. Although accounting on an 
- “accruals” basis would have the advantage of drawing a 
clear line between current and capital transactions, the 
accounts published by the Exchequer are a record of steward- 
ship over funds voted—and votes are made in terms of cash. 


The Crick Committee’s other main recommendations were, 
first, that trading funds should be established, by legislation, 
for trading operations by the Ministry of Food and similar 
Government departments ; and, secondly, that the output 
of Government statistics should be extended and improved. 
Mr Jay described the recommendation about trading funds 
as an “interesting proposal”—but, in view of certain 
“ practical difficulties,” returned it to the pigeon-hole for 
“further study.” He announced that thirteen of the 
summarised recommendations for improvements in statistical 
returns would be put into effect “as opportunity offered ” ; 
these, however, were all minor recommendations that called 
for such reforms as the speedier publication of accounts and 
for methods of presentation that would minimise the analyst’s 
present labour of chasing from one account to another. 
(Rather oddly, however, the National Debt Commissioners 
seem to have successfully held out even against reforms of 
this sort in their own particular field). But three of the 
committee’s four major recommendations for improvement 
of statistical output—those calling for an annual statement of 
departmental assets and liabilities, for a similar statement 
of Government assets and liabilities as a whole (i.e., excluding 
inter-departmental items but including official holdings of 
securities and shares), and for a statement of telephone and 
telegraph charges incurred by individual departments—have 
met with a dusty Government answer. The Government 
has also sent back to the pigeon-hole again, “for further 
study,” the Crick Committee’s fourth major statistical recom- 
mendation—that for a quarterly consolidated statement of all 
the transactions of the Central Government and _ allied 
agencies (such as the national insurance fund). This last 
decision is perhaps the most disappointing feature of a 
stonewalling statement. 


* * we 


Report on Barcelona Traction 


The tangled affairs of Barcelona Traction find much- 
needed clarification in the joint British, Canadian and Spanish 
Government statement that has been published this week. 
The company’s prior lien sterling bonds fell into default 
in 1936 when the civil war broke out in Spain. They have 
remained in default ever since, but in 1945 the company 
propounded a Plan of Compromise that invited bondholders 
to agree to a substantial sacrifice of their claims. The 
Spanish Government, which would have had to find some 
£3,000,000 to implement this scheme, refused to give its 
consent, and from that moment controversy broke loose, 
The company alleged that the reason for the default was its 
inability to obtain the necessary foreign exchange from the 
Spanish Government ; the latter retorted that the company 
would not supply the required evidence to support its 
application. In the upshot, the company in 1948 was 
declared bankrupt in Spain at the suit of certain bondholders 
and a subsequent inquiry into the affairs of the company 
by the committee formed by the prior lien bondholders 
resulted in a public statement by that committee which was 
critical of the conduct of the company’s business. 


The Spanish Government last year invited the British 
and Canadian Governments to appoint experts to investi- 
gate, with Spanish experts, the whole position of the 
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company. This joint body has completed its 

the three Governments, after Secaiketos the Roca “ 
issued a joint Minute. This Minute finds that the Sonn 
Government was fully justified in refusing to authors the 
transfer of foreign currency because of the failure of the 
company to produce the necessary supporting evidence 
also finds “in the light of the reports submitted 5 “. 
experts and with the detailed knowledge of the activities f 
the group of companies furnished by these reports” a 
the decision of the Spanish Government was fully justified I 
will be interesting to see how the company replies to this 
declaration. 


But the renewal of controversy is less relevant than the 
ssibility of settlement of the bondholders’ claims. The 
nish Government, which has also published an offcial 
commentary on the Minute, is sensitive to the suggestiog; 
to which the affair has given rise “that Spain is a country 
which does not respect its foreign interests and does no: 
comply with its international engagements.” Accordingly, 
the Minute records official Spanish assurances that legitimate 
interests will always find the necessary protection within the 
framework of Spanish legislation. It is not quite clear wha 
this assurance means in this particular instance, but since 
the bondholders’ committee gives this statement particular 
emphasis, it may be permissible for bondholders to hope thi 
a final solution can now be negotiated between the company 
and its creditors. : 


* * * 


No Targets for Textiles 


Although the textile industries have been asked to 
expand their exports this year, it is unlikely that the Board 
of Trade will at this late stage publish any proposed “targets” 
for 1951. Statements made in London about the need for 
still higher exports have already aroused resentment in 
Bradford and Lancashire, where local opinion feels that the 
textile industries are exporting to the limit. Discussions 
between the various sections of the industry and the Board 
of Trade about the projected level of exports for 1952—the 
first critical year of rearmament—have not yet started. When 
they do take place, these local views may be accepted. 


Exports during the first five months of the year have shown 
a gratifying increase on those for the same period of 1959. 
Shipments of rayon piece goods, including knitted fabrics, 
have risen from 81 million to 103 million square yards; 
those of cotton cloth from 331 million to 386 million square 
yards ; and woollen and worsted exports from 46 million to 
55 million square yards. The size of the order books in 
all sections of the industry suggest that exports will continue 
at about these levels throughout the summer and autumn. 
Beyond that, everything depends on the rate at which new 
orders are forthcoming, and at present this is slow. 


In the case of wool, the slackening in the rate of orders 
has been sharpest in North American markets ; ceiling pricts 
operate in the United States and credit restrictions 
Canada. The reduced rate of rayon output will not begin 
to affect cloth production, and hence export deliveries, until 
the end of the year, but the demand for rayon is in aly 
case not expected to continue at its present high level. 
Nearly a quarter of the total quantity of rayon cloth exported 
in the first five months of this year went to South Africa, 
where buying has been on such a scale since import restti- 
tions were removed late last year that the Union 's now 
believed to be considerably overstocked ; a sharp fall i 
South African orders therefore seems inevitable. Over: 
buying on a smaller scale may also have taken place in other 
markets. The future trend of men — aes 
not expanded as sharply as might have ex , 
the beginning of the ia ammniacmonn sented: Most firms 
have full books, but the cloth that they are now PM 


ducing is made from yarn bought when prices were at 
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peak. Now that more plentiful supplies are predicted, and 
with them lower prices, there is no means of knowing 
whether buyers may not refuse to take delivery of such 
high-priced cloth. Such action would not be without its 
precedents in recent years. On the other hand, a fall in 
cotton prices might easily lead to the placing of orders that 
are at present being withheld. 


The question of export targets for 1952 will therefore 
need to be approached with considerable caution. Over- 
buying almost certainly took place at the end of last year, 
when there was some degree of panic about future supplies. 
If the present slackness is a sign of the long-overdue 
reappearance of a buyers’ market, then a return to normal 
seasonal buying should lead to’ a resumption of ordering 
round about September, when manufacturers will be in a 
position to quote more reasonable delivery dates than they 
can at present offer. Without such a recovery it may be 
difficult to maintain the level of textile exports in 19§2. 


* * x 


Japan and the Wheat Agreement 


Japan has at last been admitted to the international 
wheat agreement, and the arrival of its documents of ratifica- 
tion in Washington will end sporadic negotiations that have 
lasted well over eighteen months. Japan was first proposed 
for membership by the United States in the autumn of 1949 
with an eye to increasing America’s own export quota. 
Britain opposed this step on the grounds that Japan would 
compete for the limited supplies of sterling wheat. Under 
the wheat agreement, consuming countries are not tied-to any 
particular exporter and Japan would be free to buy from 
Australia’s export quota. 


Britain’s objections no longer obtain, first because of the 
less urgent need to conserve dollars, and secondly because 
Japan’s guaranteed purchase has been scaled down from the 
1,200,000 metric tons a year originally proposed to 500,000 
tons. Australia’s guaranteed annual sale is 2,177,000 tons. 
The American position has also changed. Since the Ameri- 
can domestic price of wheat has been around $2.40-$2.50 a 
bushel, compared with the maximum under the agreement 
of US $1.80, the Government has had to pay a subsidy on 
all wheat agreement sales. The inclusion of Japan as an 
additional buyer will entail a corresponding increase in the 
total export quota, and of this additional quantity the United 
States is likely to take the lion’s share. The American 
Government has, nevertheless, continued to back Japan’s 
application even though its acceptance involves increasing 
its total subsidy bill, which in 1950-51 amounted to well 
over $150 million. 


The United States regards this expenditure as the cost of 
maintaining high internal wheat prices. But the other export- 
ing countries, which do not guarantee a minimum price to 
their producers, feel that their farmers are making too great 
a sacrifice in keeping to the’ maximum price under the agree- 
ment. Consequently they have proposed that the maximum 
limit should be raised. The international agreement has 
completed half of its four-year span of life and importers 
have probably gained more from it than have the exporters. 
But the scheme was intended to be an insurance policy for 
the exporting countries, for it guaranteed them a minimum 
Price for each season easily capable of covering their costs 
of production. The premium that exporters paid for this 
Insurance policy was to guarantee sales at a maximum price 
which, admittedly, has since proved to be on the low side 
though at the beginning of the agreement it looked likely 
to be rather high. A certain element of chance was part 
of the bargain. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
wheat council has power to alter the upper and lower price 
limits, though the proposal must first be passed by a two- 
thirds majority of both exporters and importers each voting 
separately, Britain holds 37 per cent of the importers’ votes. 
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Record Bank Advances 


In the three months to May, advances made by all 
members of the British Bankers’ Association rose by 4.88 
million, to a new peak of £1,895 million ; this compares with 
an increase of £69 million in the same period twelve months 
ago. As a result, possibly, of the recent check to the rise im 
raw material prices, the textile and non-ferrous metal indus- 
tries are shown to have slowed down their rate of bank 
borrowing and so have the “ iron and steel and allied trades. 
Advances to the leather and rubber industries, however, con- 
tinued to expand—by £5,500,000 to {23.1 million in the 
three months. Among the biggest individual increases in 
borrowing between March and May were those by public 
utilities ({22.2 million), retailers (£18.2 million), the food, 
drink and tobacco group (£16 million), agriculture and fish- 
ing (£6,500,000), and builders and contractors ({£ 5,500,000); 
most of these groups customarily increase their borrowing 
at this season of the year. Advances to the “ other financial ” 
group——which includes advances to the two Finance Corpora- 
tions, the I.C.F.C. and F.C.I.—continued their recent steady 
expansion, by another £7,000,000 to {201 million ; “ per- 
sonal and professional” borrowing, however, declined in 
relative importance, from 23.8 to 22.8 per cent of total bank 
borrowing, while the proportion of bank advances going to 
the engineering industry also declined—rather surprisingly— 
from §.§ to §.3 per cent of the whole. The dominant impres- 
sion left by the latest classification of advances is, in short, 
that those industries that tend to increase their borrowing 
from the banks in the spring did so this year more than 
usually sharply. Of the redistribution of the industrial effort 
consequent upon the defence programme, there is no evident 
sign. 

. * * 


New Mining Finance 


The annual statement of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer to 
shareholders of Anglo-American Corporation contains the 
heartening suggestion that the major part of financing the 
Orange Free State goldfield is completed. This is tempered 
by the reminder that much remains to be done. Certainly 
Sir Ernest is well qualified to judge, for of the thirteen mines 
in the OFS area, seven are being developed under the aegis 
of Anglo-American. It is reckoned that over £65 million 
have been subscribed in various ways for the development 
of these new mines. It is rather odd that the richness of 
the OFS field should still be in doubt when it is expected 
that the first mines will start milling ore this year: this 
uncertainty arises because borehole cores taken from this 
area have often been friable and are therefore likely to give 
conservative ore values. Calculations of the possible output 
of gold from the OFS are equally reserved, and the extent 


of future development depends upon the profitability of 


mining gold. Working costs are still rising sharply, but 
sales of gold at premium prices have helped to offset 
the increase in costs ; such sales now account for about one- 
seventh of the mining industry’s net earnings, but they are 
uncertain, in that they tend to vary directly with the state of 
international tension. The mining industry as a whole would 
not be prudent to count on the continuance of such sales 
at the present level: the outcome of the International Money 
Fund’s inquiry into sales of gold at premium prices is still 
awaited. As for a higher selling price for gold, there was 
an impression of hope long deferred in this week’s meetings 
of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, despite the suggestions 
that revaluation of gold throughout the world might 
eventually be inevitable. 


Rising mining costs have been reflected for the past 
eighteen months in an uncertain trend in gold mining share 
prices. The justification for this caution is found in the 
admission that though Anglo-American’s revenue from the 
Witwatersrand rose by £30.8 million in 1950, as compared 
with the previous year, no less than 36 per cent of that 
increase was absorbed by higher working costs. This is a 
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high proportion and it goes a long way to explain why the 
faoet: batch of Kaffir dividends was hardly calculated to 
hearten investors. Meanwhile, there is further evidence of 
ingenuity and enterprise in the arrangements for new loan 
finance of {2,500,000 to be provided by Anglo-American 
to Stilfontein, on the Far West Rand ; this sum will be repay- 
able, broadly speaking, in 1954 and 1955, and will finance 
Stilfontein to the production stage. Two new companies 
are to be formed to exploit the “Lucas Block” at the 
southern limit of the Stilfontein property, under the aegis of 
the Anglo-American and Strathmore groups. 


* * * 


Hongkong’s Trade Controls 


As Sir Hartley Shawcross foreshadowed in the House of 
Commons a week ago, the Government of Hongkong has 
imposed export and import licences on all goods covered by 
the British Government’s order. A wide variety of commodi- 
ties (some on the British list) were already under import and 
export control. For instance, tin, tinplate, coal, coke, lead, 
iron and steel, zinc and zinc manufactures, and rubber, all 
of which have strategic significance, were already subject to 
import licensing. In addition there was a fairly close control 
of exports, and certain items were already prohibited—in- 
cluding arms, ammunition and explosives, tinplates and black 
plates and various steel manufactures. 


Control of imports and exports in Hongkong is not new 
and has been strengthened since the Korean war and 
especially since the Chinese participation. But the modest 
import and export licensing sections of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry will now have to be expanded. Since 
November last year an Essential Supplies Certificate has been 
required for all items for which foreign exporting govern- 
ments have required assurance. The importer has to make 
an affidavit before a Justice of the Peace that the item is to be 
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used in Hongkong, and how long it is likely to Jas . 
a certificate ; the manufacturer who wants the aan 
to make a declaration. On arrival the goods are checked any 


inspectors can visit factories in the Colony to see 
the stated use is be made of any item. fixporten nen 
certify that goods 


control are going to approv ' 
nations ; in the period between certification and shipnes 
goods are put in a special store. Thus, machinery exists for 
close and detailed control both of imports and exports. |; 
effectiveness remains to be proved ; when an apparatus {a 
trade control is suddenly expanded it is unlikely to wor 
perfectly for a time at least. 


Shorter Notes 


In order to take the place of the Dollar Exports Boag, 
which ceases from July 1st, a Dollar Exports Advisory 
Council has been set up which will take over the task of 
cs increased trade between North America and the 

nited Kingdom. The chairman of the advisory counci 
will be Sir William Rootes, and there will be eight othe 
members. An Executive Committee of the Council has been 
formed to set up relations with Canadian and Americas 
organisations. The new council will be a more informal 
arrangement than the board, but it should be able to give 
equivalent guidance, where required, to manufacturers. 


* 


The annual report and accounts of the British Phosphate 
Commission for the year ending June, 1950, have just been 
issued. Phosphate production during that year was a record, 
and after meeting demand for consumption reserve stocks 
were set aside. Shipments from Nauru were 1,009,266 tons. 
and from Ocean Island were 276,732 tons during the year. 





BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, LIMITED | 


cence eT 
a 


eS 


commentary has been published in the Londori press, 


conducted under the highest auspices, 


_ _ The Barcelona Traction Prior Lien Bondholders’ Committee has considered the text of the Minute signed 
in Madrid by the Minister of Industry and Commerce on behalf of the Spanish Government and by H.M. Ambassador 
on behalf of the British and Canadian Governments which text together with the Spanish Government’s official 


{n February, 1949, the Committee publicly stated that the affairs of Barcelona Traction and its Subsidiaries 
warranted a full and complete investigation and it is satisfactory to know that an investigation has at length been 


The inter-Governmental Minute and the Spanish Government's official commentary show :— 


1. 
2. 


occurred. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


The reasons why the Spanish Government refused in 1946 to sanction the Plan of Compromise. 
That the Spanish Government considers that the invest 


igation discloses that irregularities have 


That the Spanish Government has been fully justified in refusing foreign exchange. 
That the Spanish Government has announced and the Bri 


tish and Canadian Governments have taken 


note that no remittances will be made until the position is regularised. 
That the Spanish Government has taken no part in the Spanish bankruptcy proceedings. 
6 


. That the Spanish Government confirms that legitimate interests will be protected. 


The Committee considers that this announcement has 
the Bondholders have reasonable grounds for expecting th 


In view of certain comment 
stresses that the important question, whether in the lig 


Company and its creditors. 


business in Spain and was sub 
in England. 


26th June, 1951. 


ea 


done much to clarify the position and that therefore 


at a final solution can now be negotiated between the 
s which have been made in the press, the Committee 
é her i ht of all the facts Barcelona Traction was carrying on 
ject to Spanish jurisdiction, is sub judice in legal proceedings both in Spain and 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Spanish Embassy has issued the following translation of the 
Note published by the Spanish Government at the conclusion of 
the meeting of the Council of Ministers held on 15th June, 1951, 
relating to the Minute (a translation of which is quoted verbatim 
below) concerning the affairs of Barcelona Traction ed in 
Madrid jointly by the British Ambassador and the Spanish Minister 
of Industry and Commerce; 


The Minister of Industry and Commerce informed the Cabinet 
about the Minute concerning the affairs of Barcelona Traction 
signed on 11th June with the British Ambassador in the presence of 
representatives of the British Treasury and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and summarised the following facts : 


Barcelona Traction, Light & Power Company, Limited, the head 
of a group of Companies which, under the name “ La Canadiense,” 
owns important electrical undertakings in Spain and which since 
1936 has suspended payment of interest on its sterling bonds, 
submitted to the Spanish Government in 1945 a “ Plan of Com- 
promise,”” whereby those bonds would have been totally cancelled 
with a loss to the bondholders representing approximately 50% 
of the amount owing to them. The purported justification of the 
Pian to the bondholders was the alleged conviction that the Spanish 
State would not in the future, because of shortage of foreign 
exchange, be able to make available the foreign exchange necessary 
for the normal satisfaction of the bonds, 


At the same time nevertheless the Spanish Government was 
asked to make available a very important of the sterling 
necessary for the carrying out of the Plan, it being represented 
to the Spanish Government that the operation was a means of 
finally cancelling debts which it was stated the Companies of the 
Barcelona Traction group operating in Spain had contracted abroad. 


Position of the Government 


The Government wae and in conformity with the law 
made it a condition of making any foreign exchange available to 
the Group that it should first be supplied with full evidence of the 
origin and genuineness of the alleged debts ; this requirement was 
not satisfied, but the Government compiled sufficient data and 
information to reject the proposed Plan on the ground that it was 
considered harmful to the national economy and exceedingly 
prejudicial to the foreign interests involved in a manner which 
affected the credit of our country and afforded a clue to certain 
unusual abnormalities which could not be approved. 


A full and detailed explanation of the matter was given by the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce to the Spanish Cortes on 
12th December, 1946, in connection with a question there raised. 


The British Government also refused to approve the Plan 
because it had not been authorised in Spain and for other reasons, 
probably of the same character which had led to the Spanish refusal. 


Both in the course of this operation, and after it had been 
rejected, an intense propaganda campaign was waged abroad, 
whose theme consisted in stating that the Company could not 
compty with its obligations because Spain was not in a position 
to allow the foreign exchange to which the Company was entitled. 


In February, 1948, by due process of law and independently of 
any Governmental action, Barcelona Traction was declared bank- 
rupt at the instance of bondholders. 


The world campaign referred to above was then intensified in 
terms which merit no comment; it was repeated in the daily and 
financial press and in statements, speeches and the like, which were 
very widely publicised. 

The Spanish Government was accused then, as always, of having 
caused the situation in which the Company was placed and of having 
brought about the bankruptcy by not allowing the foreign exchange 
to which it was said the Company was entitled; it was even 
insinuated that the Government was interested in the bankruptcy, 
whose results, it was suggested, would be beneficial to the Spanish 
economy at the cost of sacrificing legitimate foreign interests. The 
campaign by its virulence even impressed certain foreign govern- 
ments which, no doubt misinformed, echoed it. 


Spanish Invitation 


The Spanish Government, which, because of the very character 
of the campaign, thought it should not be fought on the same plane, 
limited itself to making available officially the data and facts at 
its disposal, which demonstrated the justice of its position ; in view 
of the pertinacity of the campaign the Spanish Government invited 
the Governments of Great Britain (the country in which the greater 
part of the bonds were held) and of Coneda tthe country in which 
the Company was registered) to appoint experts, who, together 
with Spanish experts, should investigate and verify the truth of the 
situation and of the facts known to the Spanish Government. 


The invitation was accepted, the international Commission was 
appointed and it recently hed its work, 


Vindication of the Spanish Government’s Standpoint 


After the Reports prepared by the Commission had been made _ 


known and examined a meeting was held in Madrid as a result of 
which the Minute referred to above was si by the Minister of 
Industry and Commerce and by the Bri Ambassador. 


In the Minute the position adopted by the Spanish Government 
is unanimously recognised as completely justified ; it finds, too, 
that the campaign referred to was ill-founded because it recognises 
that the action of the Spanish Administration in nn allow 
the transfer of the foreign exchange asked for by the Companies 
of the Barcelona Traction Group was fully justi Apart from 
this main aspect, the Reports of the experts throw into relief 
irregularities of all kinds in the behaviour of the Companies, which 
it is not necessary to specify on this occasion. 


There is this last aspect of the question to consider. It has given 
rise to suggestions abroad that Spain is a country which does not 
respect foreign interests and does not comply with its international 
engagements in such matters. 


The reality, which is proved by documents, is that the behaviour 
in Spain of the ‘ Canadiense ” has violated universally recognised 
codes of international economic relationship as they have been 
recently defined by important international bodies. 


Spain now, as always, knows how to honour its foreign engage- 
ments and recognises once again the advantage which results from 
foreign investments, which will always receive the rewards, the 
treatment and the attention which they deserve, provided they are 
used in the way which is recognised as normal throughout the world. 


MINUTE 


At a meeting in Madrid on 11th June, 1951, between on the one 

t the Minister of Industry and Commerce, representing the 
Cacia Government, and on the other His Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador and Messrs. Henry H. E , of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Treasury, and E. A, Coté, the Delegate of the Canadian 
Government, representing their respective Governments, to deal 
with the matter of the “ BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY, LTD., and its subsidiary companies,” the 
undermentioned statement was made, by common agreement, after 
examination of the — repared by the Spanish, British and 
Canadian members of the Equnaleden of Experts appointed to 
investigate the activities of the said Group: 


l. That the ee have unanimously agreed that RIEGOS Y 
FUERZA DEL EBRO S.A., the head of the Barcelona Traction 
group of subsidiary or in Spain has not made available 
the information called for on various occasions to justify the 
origin, destination and basis of the financial obligations claimed 
to be the ground of their applications, and the British and 
Canadian Governments consider that in such circumstances the 
attitude of the Spanish Administration during recent years in 
not authorising the transfers of foreign currency applied for is 
fully justified. 


2. That, in the light of the reports submitted by the Experts 
and with the detailed knowledge of the activities of the group of 
Companies furnished by these reports, the decision of the Spanish 
Government to declare the applications in question ineligible, 
has now been fully justified, thus confirming the correctness of 
the decision previously taken when authorisation for the transfers 
of foreign currency was refused. Moreover, the British and 
Canadian representatives have taken note of the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s decision for the same reasons, not to. authorise future 
transfers of foreign currency abroad in favour of the said Com- 
—_ until such time as the position of the Companies vis-d-vis 
pain has been regularised. 


3. That the British and Canadian representatives have been 
informed of the statement made by the Spanish Minister of 
Industry and Commerce to the effect that, as a result of irregu- 
larities of all kinds as regards the Spanish economy and law noted 
in the conduct of this group of Companies, appropriate pro- 
ceedings will be instituted to determine, and Ys necessary to 
enforce, whatever liabilities may arise therefrom. 


4. That, without prejudice to all the foregoing, the Spanish 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, in response to the wishes 
expressed by the British and Canadian representatives-—which 
he also shares—on behalf of the legitimate interests which mav be 
affected by the conduct and by the position of the Company, 
gives his assurance that they will always find the necessary 
protection within the framework of Spanish legislation ; never- 
theless, he again repeats the statements made by the Spanish 
Government on various occasions concerning the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Spanish judiciary and the fact that the Spanish 
Government considers inadmissible any intervention in questions 
within the legal framework which may arise between private 
parties or interests. 


The Spanish Minister of Industry and Commerce 
Signed: JUAN ANTONIO SUANCES, 


His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador 
Signed: JOHN BALFOUR. 
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Company Notes 


Boots Pure Brug.—Record sales at home 
and abroad and a record number of pre- 
scriptions dispensed contributed to the im- 
provement in Boots’ trading profits from 
£3,147,761 to £3,785,738, although it is clear 
that some part of this 20 per cent increase 
came from the manufacturing side of the 
business. Higher prices no doubt played 
their part in these results, but Boots did, in 
fact, sel’ a greater volume of goods. Dispens- 
ing is perhaps the backbone of the company’s 
retail activities, and the chairman comments 
that if a considerable sum of money had not 
been spent in enlarging a number of dis- 
pensaries “ it is difficult to see how the busi- 
ness could have been dealt with” ; the least 
satisfactory aspect of this side of the business 
is the delay in re-embursing the company for 
National Health prescripuions; at the end 
of the financial year some £1,700,000 was 
owed to Boots from Health Service funds. 
An ordinary dividend of 40 per cent is to be 
paid on £1,920,000 capital, against an interim 
of 20 per cent on £1,600,000 capital and a 
final of 20 per cent on the increased capital 
of £1,920,000 in 1949. The 100 per cent 
scri bonus, by the capitatisation of 
£1,920,000 from the share premium account 
of £2,080,836, puts the company’s capital 
structure on a more realistic footing, for the 
parent company’s reserves stand at £6,559,564 
and subsidiaries’ reserves amount to 
£3,179,499. 


Years to March 21, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings:— £ f 
Trading WOES oo .as 6x0 00d 00k oe 3,147,761 3,785,738 
Tene PN. os Se sca end pn ou ore 3,148,658 3,840,977 
Deprockatieie! os doce ei te ee 434,408 508,429 
ROO 7. iG sd eusmenonan ah eiee 1,050,498 1,361,199 
Group Earnings for Ordinary Stock 699,573 973,350 
Ordinary dividends ...........+ 387,200 412,800 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.)... 40 40 
Retained by subsidiaries ........ 276,512 366,808 
Added to general reserves and 
Carry Sorwand ...k.d. avccwens 6,221 248,142 
Parent Co. Bal. Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 6,604,949 7,307,372 
Net current assets ..........000 2,135,321 2,822,038 
CRG ss 0<saansnboosrceecrnn 5,034,520 5,983,374 
PORUROUE Ss 8 ac ohducd cael cebeo 5,514,712 6,559,564 
Ordinary capital. ............+. 1,760,000 1,920,000 


5s. ordinary stock at 57s. yields £3 10s. per cent. 


The substantial increase in stocks held by 
the group is to ensure “continuity in manu- 
facturing processes”; the parent company’s 
stocks have risen from £5,034,520 to 
£5,983,374 and those of the subsidiaries have 
increased from £5,451,069 to £5,803,291. 
One encouraging pointer for the future is the 
expansion of export sales by 20 per cent. 
With 1,297 shops in Britain—2] new 
branches were opened in the latest year 
—the group’s earnings must come sub- 
stantially from the domestic retail trade. 
After the CIC had consented to the scrip 
bonus, Boots’ ordinary advanced against the 
prevailing trend of falling prices to the year’s 
highest bid of 58s. 6d.; a yield of 34 
per cent at the current price of 57s. sug- 
gests that shareholders are hoping for some- 
thing more than a 20 per cent dividend on 
the doubled capita!. 


* 


Fine Spinners.—Peak postwar levels of 
output, both in the spinning and weaving 
sections of the cotton industry, were achieved 
in 1950 ; even in these circumstances, how- 
ever, the jump in Fine Spinners’ trading 
profits from £2,943,197 to £4,865,184 can 
only be described as remarkable. Greater 
earnings from the company’s consider- 
able interests overseas may perhaps be 
the key to this achievement. Textile shares 
q ve been active im the recent boom in 
@quities, and the raising of Fine Spinners’ 
ofdinary dividend from 8 to 12} per cent 
helped to give the advance a further fillip. 

Increased commitmenrs in stocks, which 
have risen from £6,583,750 to £7,356,199, 
and in debtors, which are up from £1,923,382 
to £2,771,279, reflect higher trading and 





prices. Retentions of profiles of some 
1 the group have strengthened its 
scenes more than doubled 


from £808,297 to £1,664,003 and a further 
f certifica 


£1,000,000 is held in tax reserve tes. 
Years to March 31, 
1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings:— 
Trading profit ......0.seeeeeee . 2.946.191 4,865,184 
Fee GROOENG osc coca scccccecs 2,967,448 4,879,418 
Depreciation, etc. .. 667,164 714,721 
WM ys nina EbES 5 oko tee 1,090,385 2,400,657 
Group Earnings for Ordinary Stock 862,362 1,591,314 
Ordinary dividends ..........++ 245,959 366,84 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.) ... 
Retained by a one wie se 372,701 608, 
Added to eral reserves a 
carry ceed cama. de0 6690 253,480 615,542 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis:— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 12,637,694 12,798,800 
Net current assets ..........+06 6,253,679 7,589, 
ee ETERS E a PEE 6,583,750 7,356,1 
A . vaca abcaii de> des neni 808,297 1,664,003 
eeeee. «oo eck h bck os kv ewe 8,008,789 oa 
Ordinary capital ............+08 5,589,979 5,589, 


{£1 ordinary stock at 34s. 44d. xd yields {1 6s. per cent. 


Dogmatism about the immediate prospects in 
the cotton industry might be unwise. The 
cut in sulphur supplies, for example, may 
raise difficulties for these companies, of 
which Fine Spinners is one, which produce 
rayon yarn, and some concerns have been 
conscious of a slight slackening in demand in 
the last few weeks. But if the industry fulfils 
the expectations that the Government has 
formed about its export tasks, Fine Spinners 
will play an important part in their achieve- 
ment. 
* 


Pye.—The latest accounts indicate an 
appreciable expansion in business, and trad- 
ing profits have risen from £494,693 to 
£666,107. A dividend of 18 per cent is to 
be paid on £432,133 deferred ordinary 
capital as doubled by the hundred per cent 
scrip bonus in January ; in the previous year 
a dividend of 35 per cent was paid on the 
original capital of £216,066. Increased turn- 
over and higher prices are reflected in the rise 
in stocks from £1,094,807 two £1,940,693, in 
debtors from £962,290 to £1,374,366, and 
in hire purchase debts from £71,358 to 
£240,094. Further investment in fixed and 
working capital has imposed some strain on 
the company’s resources, for ite the new 
issue of £750,000 5 per cent erence stock 
in the year, cash has fallen from £347,422 to 
£234,932, and bank overdrafts have risen 
substantially from £36,936 to £108,752. 


Years to March 3ist 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :—~ 
Trading profit..............00. 494,693 666,107 ‘ 
Total incomes. .ssi4,. 2.00. s00% 503,152 695,829 
RAIN ioc sa tle 5.4 te acnse 34,599 56,641 
ae bath oct ‘ eee as a 353,887 
roup Earnings for Ordinary Stoe. 1 
Ordinary dividends (a)... ef oes oes sty 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 35 18 


Retained by subsidiaries ....... 41,422 
Added to dividend reserve and “ — 
soit Psp adeg- rhe ee ee 65,918 59,331 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation . . 406,803 560,065 
Net current assets............. 1,267,939 2,114,738 
a EE PEE SEE Ee ae 094,807 1,940,693 
<< bp dwg Se ecelbite dvs deices aon ; qieae . aieaes 
Deferred ordinary capital ...... ‘216, "432,133 
(a) Paid from dividend reserve: 1949, £11,884; 1950, 478, 
5s. deferred stock at 22s. 6. ae td be ae 


When the purchase tax on radio and tele- 
vision sets was doubled, there was an 
immediate rush to buy sets taken into stocks 
at pre-budget prices ; these stocks are now 
ractically exhausted and sales have fallen. 
resumably, while the 66} per cent purchase 
tax is in force, demand will remain at a lower 
level, but defence orders for radio and radar 
components will event make good 
loss of domestic crders., Wietpet this _ 
stitution of defence output for civilian t 
will proceed quickly enough for the industry’s 
satioraction is a matter discusséd in an ear 
cle, 
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and June20,' June27,, | y 
Guaranteed Stocks |" 1951 | 1954 | ee) eth 
_|__(y | 
Wye Don a4 moe [ny [21 
wes eee | tome | am |° 2 1 
wets ; 1016 5/ 
Feb Si 8% 1008 100# | 016 1 rh 
ar %.--| M01 | 1023 | 0 14 10/2 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 lois aii dM 
Nat. Defence 3%...) 101j* | 1014 a Wy 2h wy 
July 15, 1954-58 I saline 
Woe} istéee || 207i mei 010/20 % 
12 gy 
3% 97 97 28 ; 
Ree in tesses | | R12 Bs me 

24 weeees 6H 96% 13.2 013 1 4 

April 15, 1956-61 114 3,219 9 

34 vaoree ° 92% 92} te $14 3 be 

, 1959-6 | 3.11 10) 
y OTE 943 934° 2 15/310 
‘Aug. 1, 1966-68 20 5\3¢ 
ing 4%....... 1023 | 1023) 6 1:16 tlsue 
May 1860-90 20 4/318 o 
Savirgs 3 92 | 92 21lW 4s 
Savings Bone 34%| son | ton 23/30 
i310 lb 
May 1, 1964-6 2111\37 
Victory Bonds ¢ 104% | 1044 116 234 
| 
sevteay Beats 6 89 | 893 (297421 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 * is duisas 
Ou ak... 99% | 97)* | 2 21041 § 
(after Feb. 2, 1957) 
version .-| 88h | 88% 219 31907 
(after Apr. 1, “4 os . 
reasury ‘ | 2010/3188 
see cit 158 | % (21813 
a 1/319 
Telasury btic'syo. 93} | op | 2 3 2/317 
Fane 13, 1977-80 227130 @ 
3 ial EEE: 
Wer Lows 34%. a7 | 8m 122 2140 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) 

a iy. | 64ge | 64ye 20 9°30 
Lets | | 2S blsh e 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 883 | 89 2 4 5/315 & 

Mar. 15, 1974-77 23 2/314 $i 
Brit. Elect.39%Gtd| 942 | 486225 3b 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 210136 w 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. | a3 | 2 8 914 0 % 
ait! 1, 1978-88 2511/30 @ 
t. Tpt. 3% Gtd. 894 2 6 ais i 
April 1, 1 
But’ Gar Gta. 82h | 2 5 2) 317 ls 
May 1, 1990-95 241/316 ll 
Re ae | 4 22 5/531 & 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 222 30 6 
(e-) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (n) Net wields 


are calculated after allowing for tax at %. 64 ia £ 
© Assumed average life 15 years 7 montis. Ex 


| Price, | 










Last Two Price, Yield, 
, Ordinary 21,, June 21, 
Stocks page 1951 ssi 
* a aye at 
a| 4 blAnglo-Am.10/-; 1% | 1 31! 
Anglo- ea 515 8 
* > 3 ¢ Anglotean £1. ne | /- | 4 § i 
22h ¢| 2Z1he oc. P.Cem.£1106/3 106/53 5 
40 ¢| 35 ¢ Austin 5/- ..... | 34/4p  35/- 15 08 
20 6 B a \Bass {1 ....... jhe /as* afte ‘; ' 
el 6s ahs 38/9 35,6 218 ‘ 
z< 12 4 ton ae £1. Ve ie lat 
5 . b Cou as {..| aie 48/er 42 8 
20 ¢ @ \Distillers 4/- ... 23/9 | 23/9 |3 1} 
15 ¢| Ihe (Dunlop f1.....| 64/- | 64/9 (8 $3 
weaee 58/9 58/9 14 51 
Me 17 ; ord 6 oct. fi. .| 95/- 93/9, | 318 ' 
Na! 21} minness £1... /145/-" 144/6 I 7 
15 @| 17$5 |Hawker A Reet 
5 : 1343 tmp Tabac "100/- i$. ; 
HS 5 a |Lancs. Cotton uy | i 
10 ¢} Ihe BAL +0: if 
15 ¢| 15 ¢ Lan, Brick fi. a 3 
15 a| 60 b |Marks&Sp.A5/-| 98/ 
ms thal FO ee ig 4 4 
air. *. p 
5a b ‘hey ‘Stk 1 , 3 
| iste (t & Newall Z1 4 
a Al .| 99/44 
e| 0 ¢ U Sua Betong 
a| 10 6 Vickers {1..... [=| 
274 | 15 a |Woolworth 5/ 6% | 
* Ex dividend. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 23, 1951, total ordinary 
revenue was 500,61 0%. t ordinary 
expenditure of £56,620,000 and issues to sinkin 
funds £290,000, Thus, including sinking fun 
allocations of £2,610, the surplus accrued since 
April 1, 1951, is £4,841,000 compared with a 
surplus of £28,216,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year, 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


eceipts into 















Exchequer 
___f thousand) 
Esti- | r y 
peeme | mie | A ass 
1951-54 to to | June | June 


24, | 23, 
1950 1951 





























RL NEVENUE | i 
Income Tax...... 1624000 170,295! 194,92 15,975 
Ser-taw sic. bes 128, i 22, 22, 400} 1,100 
Estate, etc., Duties | 180, 46,800) 48, ,600' 3,200 
Stamps... i+ +-<ase% 55,000, 11,650) eo a : bie 
Profits Tax .... 42,220) 3 i 3 
BPN. ..civies [SEAS aee0) ee eae ee 
Other Inland Rev. ° wre 
SpecialContributn,, 1,500) 1,450) 8 90 
Total Inland Rev. '2302400) 297,425) 332,102 26,755| 24,268 
Customs.....+.++ | 930,500} 197,264) 222,930] 12,154) 15,820 
Excise ....000n0: | 720,500} 149,015! 160,219 7,915] 6,519 
Total Customs and | 

Excise w.ssses {1651 20,069 22,339 
Motor Duties ..... | 62,0 ; wey an 
Surplus War Stores | 20,000 10,412) 2) i 
Surpl!’s from Tradg. | 50,000) 25,974) oes EL aas 
P.O. (Net Receipts); 5,400, 1, 4600'D 5800 
Wireless Licences.| 13, 1,800 2, ons en 
Sundry Loans...-| 27,000, 1,389 2,599... 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 105,000, 16,572| 9,26q 672} 62 





Total Ord. Rev... 4236400, 705,985, 768,969 43,098) 40,287 


Sei_r-BaLaNcING 
Pest Office....... 1179,431) 37,000} 41, 


Income Tax on} 
4, 


E.P.T. Refunds} 
Total wicieie camer '4420731 745,425) 81111 $0,373) 49,267 





















e Exche 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) ks 


Esti- 1, 7 ) laws 1.1 Week | Week 
‘ : April 1,,April 1,{ Week | Week 
Expenditure jagoi sq) 2950 (951 |ended | ended 


to to June ; June 
June 24,\June 23) 24, 23, 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 








Orb. EXPENDITURE 


int. & Man. of Nat. | 












DE. «dns dese 5, oe | we 
Payments to N | 

freland........ | 38,0 2,085, ... 
Otber Cons. Punds | 11,0 5; 210 
Total coke 584,000 115,690) 120,668 2,090) 210 
Supply Services . . 561292] 559,565) 640,850 23,130 56,410 
Total Ord. Expd., 4196921] 675,255) 761,518 25,220) 56,620 
Sinking Funds ...}  ... 2,51 2,61 90) 290 


Total fexcl, Self- | 
Bal. Expd)... | /419692 
} 


Se_r-BaLaxcine 
Post Office. ...... | 179,43 
Income Tax on! 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£137,155 to £2,857,797, the other ations 
for the week increased the National Debt by 
{23,423,727 to £26,292 million, 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 
Post Office & Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950....... 5,300 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
interest outside Permanent Debt Charge......... 1,895 
RPT. Retains ideewn's second sali’ a 98 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 5(2)....+.+0e0e0. 365 


| Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2)......-- 5,150 


Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s, 34(1).. 2,000 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1) ... 3,000 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits ... 332 


CHANGES IN DEBT ({£ thousand) 
RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 17,882 24% Def. Bonds .. 
Nat. Savings Certs. 700 | Other Debt :-— 


3% Def. Bonds ... 475 Internal......06 
385 


Ways & Means Ad- 


23,847 


oS i 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Ways & Mean. 
Bills Advances 








; | Bk. of 
Public Ene 
land 





Depts. | 


421-4} 4-0 








3100-0 | 1769-7 


















Mar. 24] 3170-0 1811-6] 428-9 

» Sit 5009-9 446-8 | 283-5 
' 

April 7 | 3190-0) 1774-8] 432-6 | 538°5 
» 14 | 3200-0} 1749-3] 436-5, 363-5 
»» 21 |3220-01 1779-5] 450-5] ... | 344-0 
w» 28 | 3230-0) 1789-8] 434-3} ... | 319-5 

May 5 | 5220-0| 2040-3] 439-0 319-5 
ae . +21 448-6 319-5 
» 19 436-4 319-5 
» %6 434-8 | 319-5 

June 2 427-7 | 8-25 | 319-5 
a 370-4 | ... | 320-0 
» 16 385-4)... | 345-0 
i. 384-5) 2:3 | 345-0 


* Corrected. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 






318-4 | 240-0] 10 












950 
June 23} 240-0 3-06 

1951 
March 22] 250-0 | 332-9 | 250-0] 10 2-94 
= 250-0 | 332-4 | 250-0}. 10 2-98 
April 6 | 240-0 | 320-3 | 240-0] 10 3-13 
» =-23| 250-0 | 351-2 | 250-0] 10 2-67 
" 20 | 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 
" 97 | 230-0 | 359-0} 230-0] 10 2-44 
May 4] 240-0] 364-8 | 240-0] 10 4-52 
» 1 | 250-0 | 350-3 | 250-0] 10 2-79 
” 18 | 260-0 | 350-9 | 260-0] 10 2-80 
” 25 | 250-0 | 336-6 | 250-0] 10 2-98 
June 1 | 250-0°| 349-5 | 250-0] 10 2-78 
», 8 | 260-0 | 355-2] 260-0] 10 2-80 
5 250-0 | 344-0 2°68 
250-0 | 344-0 . 2-81 





















| BANK OF ENGLAND 


5 |} 
% | RETURNS 
& 
JUNE 27, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
—_ £ f 
424 | Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
—— | InCirculation 1349,291,869 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- { Securities ... 1,384,751,559 
partment .. 51,064,954 Other Secs.... 723,071 
| Coin (other 
than gold). 3,510,270 
i Amt. of Fid ieee 
Issue ....... 1400,000, 000 
Total | Gold Coin and 
Float- Bullion (at 
| 248s, per oz. 
Debt 5 MRS .oieee 356,825 
1400, 356,823 | 1400,356,823 
1 BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
594-5 | Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt, Secs,... 326,427,853 
57402 | Rest......... 3,567,878 Other Secs.:- 41,476,654 
3 Public Deps.:+ 24,814,522 Discounts and pag su 
5736-1 | Public Accts.*  20,424,922| Advances... 7,889,879 
ae H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 33,586,775 
, Special Acct. 389.600 | 
5773-7 pecial Acct ae 
Other Deps.:- 376,744,490) 
6018-8 | Bankers. .... 290,109,585 | Notes........ 51,064,954 
aor 8 | Other Accs... $6,634,905  Coin......... 710,429 
6027-9 419,679,890 419,679,890 
6031-4 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
6024-8 of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
ss COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 
1950 1951 


June June | June | June 
28.) 13 | 20 | 2 





ssue Dept. -— 
i 


Notes in circulation,.... 1340-9 1343-4,1349-3 


Notes in banking depart- 
MOORE iis AK ANS Bie ean 69-5; 56-9 51-1 
Government debt and 
WERTIUEES hcee neues 1395 -8'1395-8 1395-8 
Other securities. ........ 0- 0-7 O-F 0-7 
Gold and Coin. ......... 38 39 3-5 
68 Valued at s. per fine oz... | 248/0h 248/0, 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— t 
66 Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts ........ 18-5) 16-3 20-4 
Treasury Special Account 4:4 4-4... €4 
SEE Epes 293:8 301-0 290-1 
OG... Sr. CES 81-4 85-9 86-6 
Rett: ted Guess 598-1) 406-6 401-5 
Securities.:— ' i 
Government. ........... 322-1) 336-0! 326-4 
iscounts, ete... ....... M-} TH TO 
CE, scr Mivevinmdcike tit 22-8 23-2 33-6 
WO cer yac ces ctgetsss 356-0, 367-1 367-3 
Banking dept. res......... 60-1; 57-6; 51-8 
% | % |) % 
Rn oa stin neds he 8-1 14-1) 12-8 


© Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,350 million to £1,400 


On June 22nd applications for 91 day bills to be paid million on January 10, 195L 


from June 25 to June 30, 1951, were accepted dated Monday | “‘ THE Economist’ InpEx or W : 
to Saturday as to about 62 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., and - oy PAEFSATS 


applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Prices (1927=100 “ 
Bilis to a maximum of £250 million are being offered for i oi une 


June 29th. For the week ending June 30th the banks 


were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


Totals 11 Weeks 
ded 





une 17,| June 16) 
1950 | 1951 

















e€alS and meat....... | § 
Other foods. ........... i 156-0 
Peete... PS AAS | 230+9 
Minerals sai 
Miscellaneou 


Complete index........ | 199-5 | 
1913-100... 





Savings Certihcates :— GOLD AND SILVER 
Receipts................ 19,050 47,200 = 3, 500 The Bank of E a : 
‘ ae tngland’s official buyin: 
Repayments «...--+++++- 27,900, 52,800) 2,900 was raised from 172s. Sd. to 248s. Od. vel mre bo 
; | Septem , 1949, and the selli ice to aut i 
a —— Bee ate Dv 8,850) 14,400 3 600 | dealers from 17s. Od. to 252s. Od. tne Sinte ties 
MMII: seals cs <uvosini 3,860, 10,654 1,000 | “aS prices during last week were as follows ;— 
Repayments ......-.s+++- 12,705 10,965 945 | Sh view 
| } iNiewrapioningetiiiieartailetdiiieti Raia, 
Net Savings ......... ..-. [Dr 8,845\Dr 306 ~ $C 
P.O. and Trustee Savings a — iNew York, Bombay 
mantle... oii. s2i, Ei 118,388 148,445 12,321 
Repayments ............ 140,415, 179,974 17,030 
Net Savings ...,......-. Dr 22,087 Dr31,527)Dr 4,209 | 
Total Net Savings. ........ Dr 19,722'Dr 17,433. Dr 4,054 | 
Interest on certificates repaid 5,976) 7,914 710 | 
Interest accrued ........... 26,323; 26,606, 2,447 | 
Change in total invested.... }+ 625) 1,259-— 2317 


a daeeeeteinti ta et can ane SO Or mI eIenaceReeRiame 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


OTTOMAN BANK 


WIDESPREAD BUSINESS RELATIONS 
LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW 


The eighty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Ottoman Bank was held on June 20th in 
London, the Right Hon. Lord Latymer (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

When we met last year I was able to tell 
you that we had signed a new agreement with 
the Turkish Government and I then hoped 
that that agreement would shortly be ratified 
by the Grand National Assembly of Turkey. 

However, the signature of that agreement 
was followed almost immediately by a 
General Election in Turkey, which resulted 
in a change of Government. The new 
Government has been fully occupied in the 
intervening year with many urgent tasks ; 
consequently our mew agreement has not 
been placed before the National Assembly 
for ratification. 

We are, of course, anxious not to add to 
the preoccupations of the Government, and 
in the circumstances have naturally con- 

ented ourselves with seeing that the 
Ministers concerned are fully aware of the 
position. 


TURKEY 


Industrial production is still insufficient 
for the country’s needs. The Government, 
while maintaining the existing state enter- 
prises, is now doing everything in its power 
to encourage private development. With 
this object, the Industrial and Development 
Bank of Turkey has been formed, with the 
support of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and will play an 
iMportant part in assisting new industries. 

With many natural resources and with a 
people of proved courage and tenacity, 
Turkey -will certainly continue to progress. 

Ecypt: Our branches were most active, 
and the tension in the cotton market 
naturally increased the responsibilities of our 
management and the work of our staff. 

SUDAN: It is scarcely more than two years 
since we extended our activities to the Sudan, 
where we now have a satisfactory business. 

ISRAEL: Our overhead expenses in Israel 
are increasingly heavy but our branches were 
able to hold their own and maintain their 

services. 
JORDAN 


In May, 1950, our new and enlarged 
premises in Amman were opened by H.M. 
King Abdullah. 

Further developments, either in hand or 
planned, include an oil refinery, a cement 
works, and important improvements to the 
Red Sea port of Akaba. 

Our branches continued to play an im- 
portant part in the commercial life of the 
country, to enjoy a satisfactory share of its 
banking business, and to assist a number of 
municipalities with their improvement and 

. development schemes. It was not an easy 
year, but it was a busy and encouraging one. 

TraQ: It was an eventful year for Iraq 
with considerable impact upon the economic 
life of the country. 

The Lake Habbaniyah Scheme, where the 
Dhibban Channel to the Euphrates is already 
functioning, and the Wadi rthar (Tigris) 
Scheme, for which the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development accorded a 
$12,800,009 loan, should not only reduce flood 
danger, but should increase, and even double 
in due time, the area under cultivation, 

You will readily understand that the year 
was not without difficulties for our branches. 


CYPRUS 


For Cyprus the year 1950 was, in the main, 
a coaciahed wed a prosperous one. Trade was 
steady and the Government was able to make 
considerable headway with its programme 
for irrigation and water-supply, for power 
generation and for improved public health. 

It was an encouraging year for your Bank. 
Competition is keen but an active policy has 
been pursued. 

Morocco: There was a remarkable in- 
crease of business in in 1950 
in which your branch took its full share, 
achieving a satifactory level of deposits and 
attracting a clientéle of importers and ex- 
porters, many with business contacts in 
countries where the bank is already estab- 
lished. This promises well for the future 


THE LEBANON 


The year 1950 saw marked economic de- 
velopment in the Lebanon, from the point of 
view both of transit trade and of arbitrage. 
Beyrouth has become the centre of substan- 
tial dealings in gold and foreign exchange. 

Syria: In Syria, an outstanding factor has 
been the remarkable increase in the cotton 
harvest, compared with previous years. The 
crop amounted to over 35,000 tons of ginned 
cotton. This satisfactory result has led to 
increased planting, and estimates for the 1951 
campaign exceed 100,000 tons. 


LONDON AND Paris: Our Paris and Lon- 
don offices have made every effort to facilitate 
and develop business with Turkey, with the 
Middle East, and with the other countries 
within our sphere. 


BALANCE SHEET 


May I now turn to the balance sheet before 
at so total a _ an increase por Gr 
million over previous year. s 
reached a record figure of £77 million. On 
the liabilities side this increase is reflected 
almost entirely in the item “Current 
deposit, and other accounts,” and is due to a 
general expansion of business which is well 
spread over the countries in which we 
operate. 

Our assets show a liquid Position with 
“Cash” and “Money at call, ee 
by nearly £5,000,000. Investments, whi 
consist mainly of short-dated British Govern- 
ment securities, are down by £3,000,000, 
whilst employments in “Bills receivable 
and “ Advances to customers ” have increased 
by more than £8,000,000. 

The profit and loss account shows a result 
for the year of £320,474, as compared with 
£175,307 in 1949. Adding the remittances of 
profit of previous years of £151,559 and the 
balance brought forward from 1949, there is 
a total available of £510,886. 

From this amount, as you will notice from 
the accounts before you, we have increased 
the appropriation to “ Reserve for contingen- 
cies” to £250,000. Your general committee 
have thought this step desirable as part of a 


such a y is considered to be essential. 

The balance remaining therefore on 
and loss account is £260,886, and the - 
mittee propose that a dividend of 8s. per share 
be paid this year, absorbing £200,000 and 
mt £60,886 to be carried forward into 


The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH BANK OF 
AND THE MIDDLE EASY 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The sixty-second ordin: : 
of the British Bank of Iran cq at Mig 


; and the Mj 
East will be held on July 18th in oo 


The following is an extract from ; 
ment by dhe chhieonia, The Rt. Hon io 
Kennet of the Dene, P.C, GBE, so 
D.S.C., circulated with “the report ani 
accounts for the year ended March 20, 195). 
With an increase in our net profit, we hays 
no reason to be dissatisfied with our busi. 
mess for the year. The increased total, of 
£108,089, is after providing for all taxation 

» but the increased rate of tax on dis. 
tributed profits has been paid on a portion 
only of our profits for the year. This yey. 
as last ages no profits have been earned ig 
Iran. Its increase has been due to our in. 
creased business at those other branches 
Our business in Iran has about paid its way, 
no more. 

Our deposits have increased by £6,600,00 
to £33,600,000, a peak in our history. Tha 
is am increase of 25 per cent. over last yex 
Our deposits in Iran have declined. The 
imcrease im their total elsewhere is not con- 
fined to any one branch; it has been well 

. That is satisfactory evidence of the 
demand for the services which we supply 
with our expanding organisation. The in- 
crease, for instance, of over £5,000,000 in 
credits and guarantees on behalf of our 
customers, which is more than double: the 
amount outstanding a year ago, is good evi- 
dence of the need for such services in financ- 
ing the foreign trade of the Middle East. 

Our investments are up £2,000,000 and 
the increase in bills discounted and advances 
of £3,500,000 is largely the concomitant o 
our increased business in opening the doc- 
mentary cfedits already mentioned. Our 
fixed assets show an increase of {£25,000 
which represents a part of our capitd 
expenditure on premises during the yea 
Our policy of carrying our overseas propertc 
at a token figure is unchanged. 

The increases to which | have referred in 
the figures of our balance sheet are not, 
will be understood, wholly the result of 
increased activity in our business. World: 
wide inflation with us, as with others, coatt- 
butes to the increase. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


A year I referred to the heavy burdens 
laid ae foreign bank in Iran by the 
decree of March, 1949. We trust that. before 
long, by further legislation, the posi:ion may 
be so modified as to enable 2 ‘foreign sos 
to contemplate the initiation or contins 
of business in Iran without dubiety. — 
our branches have had a satisfac- 
country continues to mak 
a oa The Seoeperity of Kuwait 
continues to grow, and this and the varied 
nature of i i 


ts mercantile actitivities illustrat 
the utility to the community of the aie 
which we ide there. At Muscat 
Dubai our Cae are engaged upon reg 
lar commercial business, in a manne be 
establishes those commu 
. om ot Saudi Arabia we 
branches. In Syria we have © 
s breach . Our branch at Ammas, 
is proving its utility. 
In the Republic of Lebanon our branches 
at Beirut and Tripoli continue 0 ty 
There are in that country fewer trading : 
exchange restrictions than in most par 
the world today. It is relatively free ca 
labour difficulties and, thanks to the omg 
1 energy of its traders, it enioys 
largely due to its entrepot trade. 


In the Middle East as a whole standards 
of living, assisted by oil royalties, are risiN 


i 


and may be expected to continue to rise 
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J. & P. COATS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


INCREASED PROFITS 


LARGE SUMS REQUIRED FOR FIXED AND WORKING CAPITAL 


MR ROBERT LAIDLAW’S REVIEW 


The sixty-first anzual general meeting of 
]. & P. Coats, Limited, was held in Glasgow 
on June 21st. 


Mr Robert Laidlaw, the chairman of the 


company, who presided, said in the course 


of his speech :— 


Last year, as a result of the devaluation 
of the pound, gross gains of £2,250,000 were 
included in the group accounts. Of this 
amount £1,035,000 was included in the 
parent company’s accounts. Ar that time I 
1old you we had. estimated that a further gain 
of {3,000,000 would arise when the accounts 
of 1950 were completed. An actual gain of 
{2,760,000 has been computed, which relates 
entirely to assets and liabilities belonging to 
foreign subsidiaries. No further gains of any 
consequence have arisen on foreign assets and 
habilities which directly affect the accounts 
of the parent company. 


In the group accounts the balance of profit 
and loss account has been divided between 
actual earnings and such revaluation gains. 
It has to be emphasised particularly that re- 
valuation gains relate to assets and liabilities 
which must be maintained in foreign curren- 
ces and consequently the enhanced value in 
sterling is not available for transfer to the 
parent company. 


Eliminating the effect of these exchange 
gains from the accounts of both years, the 
actual earnings of the group before United 
Kongdom taxation, increased by approxi- 
mately £1,700,000. 


We do not generally consider it wise to 
mclude in the parent company’s profits 
foreign earnings which have not been trans- 


ferred, 


thbECT OF RISING COSTS AND PRICE OF RAW 
MATERIALS 


The inflationary effect of rising costs and 
so the great increase in the price of raw 
materials has had a marked influence on our 
balance sheet position. As recently as 1947, 
ihe proportion of working capital represented 
by stocks and trade debtors was £27 million. 
Yhe 1950 balance sheet shows that the total 
of these two items has increased to 
/4? milion, so that we are employing 
{20 million more of working capital. Should 
cMion prices remain at their present height, 
we shall require a further ten or twelve 
million pounds when our existing stocks have 


| run out and have to be replaced at current 


prices, 
'NFLATIONARY EFFECT OF PRESENT TAXES 
ON PROFITS 


}1 used to be said that taxes on profits were 
not inflationary, in that as no tax had to be 
paid unless a profit was made the tax did not 
add to the actual cost of production.. 
laxes were moderate this was true, but 
they are at anything like their present 
and are accompanied by a general and con- 
‘inued rise in costs they have a definite infla- 
honary effect én prices. 


zs i 


BOARD'S DIVIDEND POLICY 


At this point I want again to make clear 
ibe dividend policy of your board, At the 


annual meetings of the past three years I 
indicated that it was our intention, in so far 
as this was possible, to meet additional capital 
requirements from our own resources. In 
these. years it was therefore decided not to 
recommend any increase in the distribution 
of dividend on the ordinary stock. 


I have endeavoured in the remarks I have 
just made to give you some indication of the 
large sums both for fixed and working capital 
which are required to carry on the company’s 
business and I wish to repeat that it is still 
our policy not to increase the dividend until 
we get a clearer view of how much money the 
company is likely to require. While I appre- 
ciate that stockholders may have felt disap- 
poiniment at there being no increase in dis- 
tribution in spite of the higher profits figures 
of the group, your board feels satisfied that 
their policy to endeavour to finance the com- 
pany from its earnings is a correct one in 
today’s circumstances. 


NEW MILL FOR SOUTHERN INDIA 


Since I last spoke to you we have decided 
to erect a mill in Southern India to cope with 
our trade in that country. The erection of 
the new mill is just beginning and will 
involve a capital expenditure of over two 
million pounds. We also may have to con- 
sider extending our manufacturing to one or 
two other countries. The extension of manu- 
facturing to these new countries does not 
necessarily mean an increase in business as 
they have all been supplied in the past from 
Great Britain. 


In Canada, Brazil and Mexico, in view of 
increased trade requirements, we have 
decided to add to our manufacturing plants. 


REPLACEMENT OF OLD MACHINERY ABROAD 


In certain other countries where we have 
large manufacturing units, notably the 
United States of America, a great deal of 
the machinery installed is getting old, and it 
has been decided to accelerate the replace- 
ment of this machinery by new machinery of 
improved types where such exist. We have 
also embarked on a large-scale renovation of 
old machinery where we consider this to be 
justified. The cost of new machinery is very 
high. It is therefore essential that the best 
possible productive use of such machinery be 
made, and all our plans for new manufactur- 
ing units, or where machinery is being re- 
placed on a large sc 'e, are based on operat- 
ing double shift. : 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN THE HOME MILLS 
Production in the home mills has reached 
its highest level since the war, partly due to 
assistance rendered by six dispersal units 
which we operate in and around Glasgow. I 
to say there has been a steady im- 
t in the operating efficiency of all 
aoe ails: pr ie we have not yet reached 
degree of efficiency which we attained 
prior to the war. 
The high price of cotton, which today is 
approximately eleven times the prewar 
amount for high-grade qualities of Egyptian 
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cotton, makes it imperative that sot one fibre 


should waste if it can be avoided. 
We have. been making investigations, and 
these have resulted in. substantial economies, 
ewing to the lesser amount of waste pro- 
diced. 


COTTON PRICES 


Last year at this time the world price of 
the best quality Egyptian cotton was around 
50d. per lb. By last autumn it stood at 75d., 
the maximum of 122d. being reached in 
March of this year. Since then prices have 
shown a slight fall, but today the same cotton 
is quoted at fully double the price ruling 
when I spoke to you last. How much of this 
imcrease is due to stockpiling or other factors 
it is difficult to judge, but we are disturbed 
by the prevalence of the intervention of 
gevernments in the cotton markets which 
prevents price levels from being established 
by the laws of supply and demand. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


The considerable increase in demand for 
our products which arose during the second 
half of the — largely due to the situation 
in the Far , threw a strain on our pro- 
ductive capacity. However, despite the 
difficulties of inadequate deliveries of yarn 
from Lancashire, and shortages in various 
auxiliary materials, such as cardboard for 
boxes, our production ‘was increased and we 
were able to supplement exports from this 
country with substantial quantities of goods 
produced by our subsidiary and associated 
companies abroad, We have, however, not 
been able to meet the world demand: com- 
pierely: despite heavy withdrawals from local 
stocks. 


IMPROVED IMPORT LICENCE POSITION 


During the course of the year the import 
licence position in world markets -has im- 
proved, with the notable exception of the 
Argentine. The more regular of orders 
has thus enabled us to plan production more 
accurately. This is of assistance as it reduces 
the disorganisation in production due to the 
irregular issues of import licences. 


Real trading conditions, owing to the 
Korean war and its repercussions, have been 
obscured. In general it can be said that 
trade in Western Europe has been satisfac- 
tory. This also applies to the Dominioris and 
most of Africa. Trade in the Near and 
Middle East has been difficult and disap- 
pointing, while in Latin America—with 
certain exceptions, notably Brazil—it has been 
impeded by exchange and other difficulties. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR HANDICRAFT 
THREADS 


Ever since the war there has been an 
almost universal tendency to improve the 
félative position of the lowest paid workers, 
both in industry and agriculture. I believe 
that this has substantially enlarged our 
market. Not only does it mean that the 
amount of clothing purchases per head in the 
lowest income groups tends to increas¢, but 
large numbers are able to improve the quality 
of their purchases. This favourably affects 
the consumption of handicraft threads, the 
market for which has undoubtedly expanded. 
This tendency is now being checked by the 
prices we are forced to charge owing to the 
abnormally high cost of cotton and other 
materials. 


As I told you in my speech last year, our 
prices in the home market continue to be 
controlled by the appropriate government 
authority. As a result, the prices we are 
allewed to charge fall far below ordinary 
commercial usage. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS | 


AN EVENTFUL AND STRENUOUS YEAR | 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was 
held on June 21st at Birmingham, Mr J. H. 
Jolly, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 30, 1950: 


It has been an eventful and strenuous 
twelve months, since the last annual general 
meeting. It is with pleasure that your board 
are able to recommend a moderate increase 
in dividend on the ordinary stock, following 
the restraint exercised in recent years in con- 
formity with the national policy. It should 
be observed thar at this higher dividend the 
return is only 4.65 per cent. on the actual 
capital employed in the business attributable 
to the ordinary stockholders (as distinct 
from the issued ordinary stock). 


NATIONALISATION COMPENSATION 


The annual accounts accompanying this 
statement are made up to December 30, 1950. 
six weeks later, on February 15, 1951, 
certain of our interests were transferred to 
the state-owned Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain. 


The compensation received from the Gov- 
ernment is in excess of the book values of the 
shares transferred. This is due to the policy 
of your board keeping the book values of 
the company’s assets low, and not to a 
sudden act of generosity on the part of the 
Government. In the directors’ report refer- 
ence has been made to the recommendation 
of the directors to distribute a special divi- 
dend out of the capital profit arising from 
the excess of the compensation over the book 
values of these investments 


NEED FOR LONG VIEWS 


It has been suggested in some quarters 
that a large proportion of the wtal compensa- 
tion which has been received should be dis- 
tributed to stockholders. When considering 
such matters it is necessary, in a large group 
of this kind, to take long views and to make 
sure that we have adequate financial 
resources to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for expansion of your business at 
home and abroad which occur from time to 
tume. Also it is important to realise the 
difficulties that beset companies if they 


require to raise new capital on favourable 
terms, 


Subscribers to any “ risk-bearing ” capital 
—that is, ordinary share capital—have to 
forego, in the form of taxation, no less than 
65 per cent. of the profits distributed to 
them arising from the use of that capital, 
This is a gloomy outlook for British free 
enterprise. How long inflation is to remain, 
or to what extent it is to increase, is not 
known. It is, however, with us now to an 
uncomfortable extent, and in the inevitable 
end will cause a money crisis. What is so 
distressing is that the present Government 
seems to rely on a policy of short-term ex- 
pediency and refuses to face up to the 
longer-term consequences of its internal 
policy. It is already difficult enough for in- 
dustrial businesses in this country to carry 
their load of taxation and to finance their 
working capital. Funds continually required 
for modernisation of their plant, and for 
expansion, are non-existent unless recourse 
is had to the issue of new capital. 


Your board consider that they are acting 
in the best interests of their stockholders by 
being cautious in the degree to which they 
have made distribution from their enlarged 
liquid resources. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ PROGRESS 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds (Midlands), 
Limited.—At the screw works the decline in 


demand continued into the first half of 1950. 


—in part due to the import restrictions 
obtaining in the principal overseas markets. 
International events reversed this hesitancy 
both at home and abroad, so that by the end 
of 1950 demand outstripped an increased 
production. Since the New Year it has 
become clear that supplies of brass and steel 
wire are likely to fall short of our capacity 
to use them. 


John Lysaght, Limited—At home the 
Bristol Works Company improved its profits 
substantially. 1951 will probably be a more 
difficult year owing to a shortage of some 
supplies and the impact, in certain sections, 
of the change-over to rearmament work. 


Rheem Lysaght, Limited, has been formed 
and work is proceeding vigorously with the 
erection of the steel drum manufacturing 
plant at Bristol, in co-operation with our 
good friends, the Rheem Manufacturing 
Company of Richmond, California, U.S.A. 


L ts, Australia.—One consequence of 
iron and steel nationalisation is that ysaght’s 
Works Proprietary, Limited, in Australia 
now becomes the largest subsidiary of John 
Lysaght, Limited, of England. An important 
step taken during the year was to authorise 
the Australian works to proceed with a major 
development plan for the cold-rolling of steel 
sheet. The raw material—steel strip—is to 
be produced by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company at Port Kembla, where two of 
Lysaght works are situated. The steel strip 
will not be available from Australian works 
until 1954. It is mecessary to have the new 
developments at the Lysaght Works ready to 
coincide with the date of supplies from the 
new works of the Broken Company at 
Port Kembla. 


Careful surveys have been made of the 
market for steel sheets in Australia. It is a 
growing one because of the development of 
many of the existing manufacturing indus- 
tries there, and the introduction of new ones, 
all in line with the expanding Australian 
national economy. It justifies the Lysaght 
Company in Australia in providing the plant 
to meet the demand for their own products. 
Accordingly, authority has been given for the 
development programme to begin ; the total 
cost is estimated to be, including the provi- 
sion of additional working capital, about 
£10 million (Australian). With rising costs 
in Australia and elsewhere, that figure may 
be exceeded before completion: some capital 
has already been transferred from 
to Australia in anticipation, and it {s planned 
to transfer more as required. Later it is 
hoped, for several reasons, that there may 
be the possibility of arranging that the 
Australian public shall have an opportunity 
of participating in the Sheet Works Com- 
pany, which at present is a wholly owned 
subsidiary. 


In November last Sir Charles Bruce- 
Gardner, the chairman of John Lysaght, 
Limited, accompanied me to Australia for a 
visit to the group’s interests there. We were 
impressed with the efficiency of the various 
works and the ability and enthusiasm of the 
local management. 


In 1950 their output and sales beat all 
a records in spite of supplies of steel 

ing 1,000 tons a week short require- 
ments. As you probably know, Australia is 
still short of manpower, and Communist 
influence in the miners’ trade unions curtails 
coal production below the full needs of the 
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* Semiteet 3 of steel, but dr Ouelvey 
rom our good neighbours “the Beep 


: » the B 
Prope Group, who have mn more he: 
programme of colliery development. This, 
of course, is a prerequisite of expanded 

supplies for the ‘ew works planned by thes 
vigorously. WSS and 1s being purwei 
Reference has been made aboy 


be so high due to a Shortage of - 
fh ho. St 
electricity—a condition likely to a 


until the Communists, a distinct minority, ; 
numbers, are ousted from the ollice bens 
x nas of the colliery trade unions. ™ 
M previous feports you have 
of the installation at the Port Kembis ott! 
of an 80-inch four-high reversing cold mil 
for production of sheets to a maximum 
width of 74 inches. It is an important 
development for our customers in Australia, 
where the automobile trade is develop 


rapidly. As an interim measure to fill th 
until s are available in three o 

ur years’ time from the Broken Hill Com. 
pany in ee a contract has been mide 


the steel strip from the 
Abbey at Margam. . = 
Joha and Sons, Limited— 
Sales order s have continued full sinc 


the report of last year, and production his 
been running at a very high level; over 50,00 
tons of forgings were produced during th 
period, achieving the highest turnover in the 
company’s history. This compares with a 
tonnage of 12,000 in 1946, The keen prices 
at which forgings are sold requires maximum 
production coupled with very live manage- 
ment to secure a satisfactory return. 

The small tool section is increasing its pro- 
duction and sales of this now well-known 
high-quality product. 


Joseph Sankey and Sons, Limited. —During 
the year progress was made with the major 
alterations proceeding at two works of this 
company, but mot as quickly as the works 
managements could wish. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties caused to current production 
when new construction is going on at the 
same time, the company was able to report 
a satisfactory increase in turnover and 
profits. It has not been easy for them to 
obtain full and regular supplies of stee! in 
the past year and this difficulty will be an 
increasing one jn 1951, and may be reflected 
in a check to the rising trend of the 
production. 


Sankey-Sheldon, Limited, the sales com- 

y for metal furniture and fittings, has 
increased its turnover and profits—fully just 
fying the 100 per cent. control which was 
reported to you two years ago. 


The new company in South Africa in 
which we have a major interest, Joseph 
Sankey and Sons, South Africa (Propre- 
tary), Limited, commenced operations # 
ohannesburg in July last, but has been 

icapped from the outset by steel being 
in short supply, principally because of the 
delay in the starting-up of the new steel 
of Iscor at Vanderbij! Park. As: 
result the first year’s operations resulted > 
a loss. Increased steel supplies are a 
to be forthcoming in the next few moat, 
and the market demand for metal furniut 
and fittings continues good. The opimien ® 
directors from the home company who od 
a visit this to Johannesburg ae 
that the Company in South 
will become a satisfactory profit-carner. 
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additional plant have been authorised. The 
expanding capacity of steam generating and 
hydro-electric power stations im progress and 
janned for the next seven years in Australia 
should be reflected by a steady growth of 
business for the Sankey Company. 


Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds in Pakistan, 
Limited._-You may remember that we have 
established at Karachi a trading company. Its 
formation has been proved worthwhile and, 
under its good management, has promise of 
development. It is too soon to determine 
whether it can be expanded into a manufac- 
tring company. Some day that may be 
possible and enable us to contribute towards 
the success of a vigorous new Dominion. 


Guest, Keen Williams, Limited, India.— 
The best news that we could have would be 
that a definite plan had been agreed and put 
into operation to increase India’s production 
of iron and steel by the million tons per 
annum of which India is short. That in turn 
would provide more raw material for our 
Calcutta works. During 1950 we were able 
to secure some steel from the Continent and 
this was a factor in enabling the Calcutta 
company to achieve a good year’s results— 
verter than 1949. Unless the outlook 
changes, the current year, 1951, may not see 
guite as full production. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT, STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


I would like to place on record once more 
vour indebtedness as stockholders to the 
managements, staffs and workpeople. We 
consider ourselves particularly fortunate in 
the Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds group in this 
matter. Before leaving this subject, may I 
cay how much we regret having to part from 
those who are now in the employment of 
the State since nationalisation of the iron 
and steel trade. Our thanks for their past 
services and our good wishes go with them. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Since the date of the directors’ report, 
May 11], 1951, the balance of the group’s 
holding of 3} per cent. Iron and Steel stock 
had been sold. The total of over £18} 
million stock had been realised at an average 
price of approximately £98 per £100 stock. 


The repoct and accounts were adopted, 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Industrial and General Trust, Limited, 


was held on June 21st in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride (the chairman) in the ness engaged in the manufacture of woven 
course of his speech, said: Once more I have machine wires and dandy rolls for the paper- 
to record that, at £858.630, our gross income making industry. Although the nature of 
‘rom investments is greater than ever before. 
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In view of the reduced opportunities of in- ment work I am glad to inferm you that 
vesting in this country owing to the we have entered into an agreement which 
nationalisation of a vast number of stocks provides us with an exclusive licence for 
quoted in London, the virtual exclusion of panufacture and sale in this country under 
new British capital from these two fields is cerrain U.S.A. patents and for the exchange 
most regrettable, particularly with regard to 3¢ technical information. The process is 
Canada. She is supremely rich in natural highly technical and calls for much experi- 
rescurces. It behoves our Government to mental and development work, but we have 
allow the genuine British investor to resume every hope that we will reach the produc- 
his traditional role of helping the expansion tion stage during the current year. The 
of Dominion enterprise by putting in fresh product of this process has many advantages 
capital. over both perforated metal and woven gauze 
The report was adopted. in certain applications. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with our existing products we now have 

an exceptionally comprehensive range of 


N, GREENING AND SONS, different types of screening surfaces which 


will enable us to solve all screening and filter- 
LIMITED 


ing problems put up to us by our customers 
in the most efficient and economic way. 
EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The sixty-ninth annual ordinary general During the year we have been modernising 
meeting of N. Greening and Sons, Limited, the layout of certain sections of the works 
Warrington (woven wire manufacturers and to take advantage of the extensions recently 
metal perforators) was held on June 26th at completed and this has involved some slight 
Warrington. Mr H. R. Yorke, the chairman, reduction of output, but in the current year 
presided. = ee to — a ee a a 

.; : also in to feel t enefit in the form o 
dere tees O.. 8 summary of the reduced costs and enlarged capacity. 


I am glad to be able to report that the Our subsidiary, the Gr ae ee oa 
company has had a successful year and that a oe were gyiouet eee 
the expansion of the business has enabled TOR «FORE. BR. 8 WR, pee et Ae 
us to establish new high records for both last four months was drastically reduced 
sales and profits. Trading surplus together Wing to the shortage of wire rods, and there 
with interest, etc., amounts to £191,634, but * hy eee + any poe cnapcag 7s _ 
with increased provisions for depreciation ™*@! egr hi asd > Sense _ ne 
and taxation the net profit at £73,778 is DESAPERSS 208. INS . PEER, . COMNORY oh ee 
£2,000 lower than last year and your current year are at least as favourable as 
directors consider it prudent to appropriate [those which existed in the year under review. 
a further £40,000 to general reserve and We have a full order book and improved 
£10,000 to fixed asset replacement, bringing ™&nufacturing resources, and although sup- 
these reserves to £300,000 and £85,000 re- plies of raw materials will unquestionably 
spectively. Your directors have given care- 6¢ Short of our requirements we can hope 
ful consideration to the question of the rate ‘hat, in general, and with some contriving 
of dividend to be recommended and in view 24 substitution, they will be sufficient tw 
of the very conservative dividend policy ¢mable us to maintain our turnover. It is 
which the company has pursued in the past OUt intention to make every endeavour to 
and the resulting strength of the company’s ™#imtain our export trade in addition to 
financial position, they feel that a moderate Meeting the increased home demands arising 
increase in dividend is justified. They there- ftom the defence programme. 
fore recommend and have provided in the Co-operation between management, staff 
accounts for a final dividend of 15 per cent. and works’ employees has continued on a 
(payable on both old and new shares), making sound basis, and I feel that this spirit of 
a total of 20 per cent. for the year on the confidence and team effort is one of the 
old shares. most valuable assets of the company. I am 
sure you will join with me in extending our 
thanks for the hard work and devoted ser- 
vices rendered during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


PATALING RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 
The thirty-first annual general meeting of 


The Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on June 27th in London. 


Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, in the 


ACQUISITION OF F. AND G. W. STONIER 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


Reference was made in the statement 
accompanying the recent offer of shares to 
our acquisition of the issued capital of F. 
and G. W. Stonier and I think it would be 
of interest to shareholders to give some 
further information on this matter. This 
company is an old-established family busi- 





the ‘trade is quite distinct from our normal 


We are recommending that the ordinary wire-weaving business, there are, of course, course of his speech, said;— 


stockholders should receive a final dividend many similarities and your directors are of 
of 8 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the 


year, and a bonus of 4 per cent. 


There is one point which I consider to 
be of great importance not only to this Trust, 
as an investment company, but to all institu- 
tonal and private investors and to the 
country as a whole. As you know, the tradi- 
tonal function of investment trusts is to 
spread their interests as widely as possible 
not only as to industries, but also as to 
localities. For a variety of reasons we are 
no longer able to follow this ideal course. 
In the past we have helped substantially in 
building up new enterprises in the Americas. 
At the moment, we are precluded from 
making an increased investment in the 
American market or taking a part in the 


the opinion that the integration of this busi- din ahetame ieee semen heen eee 


ness with our existing activities will enable des, was equivalen 
economies of manufacture and sale to be don teeudon ‘eens to 2s. 9d. per pound 


effected which will be of mutual advantage. 
PRICES AND COSTS 


Application has already been made for per- 
mission to carry out extensions to our factory Sa : 
at Warrington to provide accommodation for ho Gee a Pie, of rubber 
the transfer from Manchester of Stonier’s at tend to ¢ re ed ear ae ee year 
business, and it is hoped that this work can |. to check the hale inflation which 
be put in hand during the current year. Our ; stihentine oo in Malaya, and we see no 
agreement for the acquisition of this business a Ww a any hare-brained 
included provision for continuity of eas to deprive eholders in rubber- 
management. PISS, companies of a yet greater pro- 
porons eels hard-won earnings. We paid 
the ayan Governments £46,000 by wa 
maT eO-oRey “ere of export duty on our 1950 production fect 
Another development on which we have arriving at the gross profit of £473,503, out 
been working is the production of electrically of which figure the Malayan and UK 


financing of new projects in the United deposited mesh and as a result of some two Governments between them take £263,198, 
Canada. and a-half years’ negotiation and develop- leaving £210,305 at our disposal. 


States and 


By 
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TIN-BEARING AREAS 


Some of youtmay remember that in 1933 
our main tin-bearing areas were hived off to 
Pataling Royalties, Limited, the shares ia 
which company were distributed pro rata to 
the then holders of our own share capital. 
We knew there might be a remnant or two 
of tin-bearing land left to us, but only 
recently, when the price of tin was high, 
were we approached about these and able to 
conclude an agreement with Petaling Tin, 
Limited, for 27 acres on Pataling Estate to 
be dredged for tin, on a tribute basis. It is 
expected that this dredge will start working 
our land about the middle of 1952. Our only 
regret is that the lion’s share of the tribute 
will be taken by the Government. 

Last year I made reference to the possi- 
bility of absorbing, on equitable terms, some 
of the other rubber companies in the H. and 
C. Malayan Group. We then found that the 
Malayan Income Tax Ordinance of 1947 had 
been so framed as to penalise amalgamating 
companies quite heavily by way of taxation 
arising out of their rehabilitation expenditure. 
When this impediment was removed on 
October 25, 1950, by amending legislation, we 
had entered a phase of steeply rising profits 
and our taxation experts advised us that 
amalgamating companies would then have 
to face still heavier payments of income tax 
than would be payable if they continue 
their separate existence until we have been 
through a couple of years or so of stabilised 
or declining profits. We have therefore had 
to put this question back in cold storage for 
the present. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Although world use of rubber is expand- 
ing all the time, we are today largely depen- 
dent on the policy of the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment, who are the sole buyers for their vast 
market, and who decide the quantity of 
natural rubber that country will import on 
the one hand, and allow to be put into 
civilian consumption on the other, Their 
stockpile is growing and as it nears comple- 
tion the Washington authorities should, in 
common fairness, see that the quantitative 
restrictions on the purchase and use of 
natural rubber are suitably relaxed. 

I am sure manufacturers will welcome the 
announcement just made by the U.S.A, 
Government lowering their selling price for 
natural rubber as from July Ist from 66 
cents to 52 cents per pound for the next 90 
days. This decision appears quite logical in 
view of the fact that rubber is available for 
shipment in the early part of 1952 at a pro- 
nounced discount against the price for near 
shipment, thereby making it possible for 
requirements to be covered at what strikes me 
as a very attractive price compared with 
other primary commodities. 

For the year now current our crop is 
estimated at about 5,600,000 Ib., of which 
we had secured 2,189,000 Ib. at the 
end of May. We are, 7 know, 
important producers of sole pe, which 
commands a handsome premium, and are 
participating in some highly satisfactory 
group sales extending up to the middle of 
1952. Our sales to date out of the current 
year’s crop total over 1,500,000 Ib., at an 
average equivalent to fully 4s. 6d. per Ib. 
London landed terms. 


‘The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY 


RESULTS AFFECTED BY EXCHANGE RATES 
KEEN DEMAND FOR PYRITES 
THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH’S REVIEW 


The seventy-eighth annual general mect- 
ing of Rio Tinto Company, Lim:ted, was held 
on June 22nd, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. The Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G. (the 
chairman), presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said :— 

Revenue Account.—There was a most 
gratifying increase in net investment income 
in 1950 which at £359,913 compares with 
£276,480 for 1949, After setting off the 
trading loss of £145,910 brought down from 
the profit and loss account, the profit carried 
to appropriation account was £228,182, 
against £395,695 for 1949. 


TRADING RESULTS OF THE YEAR 


I very much regret that the trading results 
are not more satisfactory. I think the report 
explains the main reason for this. We 
received 49 pesetas for each pound sterling 
we had to remit to Spain, yet for the pounds 
sterling or other currencies which we are 
allowed to remit from Spain in order to pur- 
chase equipment and to pay our ing 
expenses outside Spain, we have to pay 90 
pesetas to the pound if the remittance is for 
the purchase of railway material and the 
“free” rate of 110 pesetas to the pound for 
remittances for mining machinery, working 
expenses, etc. The difference between the 
rates is, as you see, very considerable. This 
in itself involves a heavy reduction in our 
trading margins because, as our accounts are 
kept in sterling, the directors were of the 
opinion that we could not give our peseta 
cash balances a higher sterling value than we 
should have obtained had we been able to 
convert them into pounds. Moreover, owing 
to the increase during the year in the rate 
in pesetas which the Spanish authorities 
decreed had to be paid for sterling and other 
foreign currencies, we had similarly to write 
down in terms of pounds balances in pesetas 
brought forward from previous years. I can, 
however, say that the trading results in 
pesetas were good and had the peseta/sterling 
rate been the same for all purposes and had 
it remained constant over the year, the com- 
pany’s trading profit would have been very 
advantageous, 

But it is only prudent to point out that 
such an assumed trading profit, although ex- 
pressed in pounds would still have remained 
an unrealised profit until the company had 
been able to remit it to this country, Even 


before reaching the ing profit stage there 
are many extremely difficult 
problems—for instance, are we to continue to 


write off depreciation if there are no working 
profits to meet it; and to take the point a 
step further, even were there working profits 
to meet it, should depreciation be written 
off sterling assets unless and until the com- 
pany is in fact permitted to remit pounds to 
cover this item. 


BALANCE SHEET 


There seems to be nothing of 
special comment other than the Peding = 
ments. The com ’s investments in 
Rhodesia were not ged over the year to 
any appreciable extent. You will notice, 
however, - the market value of in- 
vestments has risen from £6,999,387 at the 
end of 1949 to £11,414,816 at the end of 
1950. The — — ory —_ oe aan 
same period from to 77. 
The latter increase reflects the isition of 
a comparatively smali interest in Tanganyika 


Concessions, Limited, and further expendi. 
ture on the joint venture at Kilembe, Uganda 
As regards this venture, your company has 
im conjunction with the Frobisher Company 
of Canada carried out further explora: ‘i 
work on the copper and cobalt deposit x 
Kilembe to which I made reference {ay 
year.. vee result to date appears to jusity 
our preliminary view on this property ap; 
indicates the existence of roberts "= 
reserves which should be susceptible of com. 
mercial exploitation. But, as stated in the 
directors’ report, it will be several months 
before a definite announcement can be made 


MINES IN SPAIN 


_ Although owing to the currency situatiog 
im and equipment, etc., were consider- 
ably restricted, production at the mines wx 
increased and sales of pyrites totalled 
822,866 tons for 1950, as compared with 
704,175 tons for 1949, 

The authorities early in 1951 appointed 1 
commission, styled “ Operation P,” to de! 
with the development of the Spanish pyrites 
trade. The general idea would be that up w 
a point the pyrites trade should be a seff- 
contained entity inside the Spanish economy. 
This would mean that of the sums in forega 
currency accruing to the Spanish Govern- 
ment from the export of pyrites, the pyre: 
producers should be permitted to buy back « 
certain proportion for the purchase of plant, 
equipment, etc. At present the proportion 
is 74 per cent. for new plant, equipment, and 
certain items of stores and a further 7) pec 
cemt. in respect of former purchases lo 
which the pyrites producers have not yet 
been allowed to remit the foreign currency. 
Your directors have every hope that this may 
not only result in the company being able to 
acquire the necessary plant and equipment 
to bring back the mines to a higher level 0 
production, but that it may also ultimate!) 
enable the company, provided adequate 
labour is available, to return to a sound 
trading basis after a lean period lasting nearly 


20 years. 

There is a keen demand for pyrites ow.ng 
partly to the widening development of the 
chemical trade and partly to the rather 
sudden reduction in exports of sulphur from 
the U.S.A. Provided pyrites prices do not 
rise to such a level as to force consumers 00 
to more obscure and less immediate sources 
sulphur, there is every reason to anticipate 
a period of long-continued prosperity for the 
pyrites trade. 
1951, the mines had the 


I nuary, 
. ia a visit from the Minister of Indus- 
Commerce, Sr Suanzes. 

a visit to Spain in October, 1950, 
the honour of an audience with the 
the State. I also visited the mune 
vecy ‘eapressed by the way in which 
being run and by the efforts 
Remar pence 
the maximum e product: 
also visited Spain and the 
mines during the year under review. 


DIVIDEND 


The board recommend that the dividens 
the ordinary shares be increased een . 
; free of tax, to 12} per cent. i 
tax, in view of the increased divid 
from its Rhodesian investments, es A 
, 4 tradin 1s 
owing to ie ae carry_forward from 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR’S 
TRADING 


Mr F. Taylor’s review.—The financial 
gtuation for the year: Credit on the profit 
and joss account, before taxation, deprecia- 
tion, etc, is £375,629, compared with 
{415,846 in 1949. Net profit, after deprecia- 
tion, taxation, etc., is £76,325, compared with 
£71,628 in 1949, our directors propose 
that the general reserve be increased by 
{35,000 to £185,000. During the year we 
have faced sharp increases in costs. Wages 
and building materials have increased by 
approximately 10 per cent., timber by 46 per 
cent., and mechanical parts, particularly those 
for American plant, by as much as 50 per 
cent. 

HOME 

Civil engineering —During the year much 
construction work has been carried out on 
power stations for the British Electricity 
Authority, as well as various operaiions 
involving heavy excavation, heavy concrete 
foundations, structures and marine works. 

Open-cast coal mining.—Work continued 
successfully as im previous years. 

Building.—Remarkable progress in build- 
ing Atlantic House enables us to compete 
for the largest class of building work. Con- 
tracts have been secured for an L.C.C. dormi- 
tory estate at Merstham ; to complete super- 
structure of Battersea Power Station, and for 
chemical plants at Warrington and Stalling- 
borough, 

Joinery factory.—Production has increased. 
Experiments with plastic materials as an 
alternative to timber have been extended. 

Ballast pits—The continued rise in Costs 
is not being offset sufficiently by increased 
prices and these difficult trading conditions 
are expected to continue. 

The tyre company has had a successful 
year’s trading, achieved by progressive man- 
agement with satisfactory support from tyre 
manufacturers. The remoulding factory’s 
improved production methods have increased 
demand. 

Plant and maintenance—Exports continue 
favourably and home market demands are 
increasing, 

Housing.—-Within imposed limits some 
traditionally built houses were built. Work 
includes building for housing associations 
and local authorities. 

Tarmacadam.—The company is providing 
materials for county councils, loca] authori- 
es and private enterprise, and expansion is 
expected, 

OVERSEAS 

Africa.—Taylor Woodrow (West Africa), 
Limited have completed many contracts in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast ; the Takoradi 
har. our scheme progresses. Our East Africa 
subsidiary company has completed the Kenya 
Girls’ High School and is building large shop 
and office blocks in Nairobi and Mombasa, 
logether with factories. and public works. 

Export.—To expand sales, a world-wide 
campaign investigating markets was under- 
taken, and ts ate now established in 32 
countries, is policy produced a contract 
from the Pakistan Government and _ initial 
negouations for 5,000 houses in N.S.W. have 
been concluded. 

U.S.A—Our associate companies now own 
considerable property, including flats, shops 
and stores, but building has been curtailed 
by the rearmament programme and costs have 
nsen ; our assets will increase in value. All 
building contracts are complete and negotia- 
bons proceed for reanmament programme 
— 

ncreased capital—As our group is ex- 
panding, it will, be desirable at some future 

ume to increase the issued capital, and a 
special resolution in this connection is being 
submitted after the annual general meeting. 

report and accounts were 


JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS, LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of John Bright and Brothers, Limited, was 
held on June 28th in London. Dr E. P. 
Andreae, the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: — 

This is the first annual general meeting 
of our company to be held since its ordinary 
shares were introduced to the market as 
recently as November last, when 750,000 
privately owned shares were offered to the 
public. The founder of our business was 
one Jacob Bright, who came to Rochdale 
in 1802 and commenced business for his 
own account in 1809. The business remained 
in the hands of the Bright family and their 
close associates until 1923, when it was con- 
verted into a public limited company, and 
became a wholly owned subsidiary of another 
company, In 1929 the shares again passed 
into private hands. Emphasis was laid on 
the ploughing back of profits rather than 
the distribution of dividends. The accounts 
now in your hands bear witness to the suc- 
cess of this policy. 


DIVIDEND FORECAST REALISED 


The trading profit for the year under 
review reached the record total of £936,757, 
against the previous year’s £671,939. We 
are naturally pleased to be able to report 
such figures, particularly because they are 
due not only to increased values but to an 
increased turnover in weight. Nevertheless 
we think it advisable to remind you that the 
previous year’s figures were adversel 
affected by exceptional circumstances, t 
would be wise, + ae Sei to take the 1949 
trading profit, which was £786,976, for pur- 
poses of comparison, 

As forecast in the recent prospectus, your 
directors have decided to recommend a final 
dividend of 9d. per share, making, with the 
interim dividend already paid, a total divi- 
dend equivalent to 20 per cent. for the year. 
In addition, shareholders had the right to 
subscribe at par to the 200,000 shares offered 
in March. 

Our company has mainly a vertical struc- 
ture in that it spins, doubles, weaves and 
finishes its products in its own mills and 
sheds, thus being able to control quality 
from the raw material right through the 
various processes. The only exception is 
rayon, which we buy in the market. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


The uncertainty of adequate regular sup- 
plies of our main raw materials, namely 
cotton and rayon, has been our greatest 
worry during the past year, and in the case 
of cotton, the ever-varying types or growths 
with which we have had to be satisfied, have 
imposed a great strain on our technical staff 
in their efforts to meet the specifications 
demanded for the finished product. These 
conditions are likely to continue at any rate 
until near the end of this year, when the 
effects of an expected bigger cotton crop 
may ¢ase the position. 

Supplies of rayon filament yarn have 
caused us much anxiety. The sulphur 
shortage caused rayon deliveries to be 
heavily restricted, and it was not possible 
at short notice to make good the deficiency 
by using cotton. Fortunately the position with 
regard to deliveries of rayon has now 
improved. 

the whole, though we cannot always 
expect to achieve record figures, I have 
gained such confidence in the ability of. our 
technical staff to adopt themselves creditably 
to ever-changing conditions that I am 
prompted to look forward with some degree 
of optimism to a year of full production. 

report was adopted, 
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F. FRANCIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The fiftieth annual ordinary general meet- 
ot F. Francis and Sons, fami ited, was 
held on June 21st in London. 

Mr John Ismay (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: It is a pleasure to 
me.to be able to present the accounts for the 
past year which reflect record trading both 
of your parent company and the subsidiaries. 
You will note from the parent company’s 
balance-sheet that the results of the year’s 
trading show i of £138,068 and there 
is left a net profit of £54,283 which together 
with the net dividends received from the 
subsidiary companies, £42,099, leaves us with 
a disbursable sum of £96,382. 

The trading results for the first five 
months of this year are quite satisfactory 
and compare favourably with the previous 
year, but I would stress that due to the in- 
creasingly eee — Sage ms 
shortages of raw materials, particularly stee 
and tinplate in which we are vitally in- 
terested, it is quite impossible to forecast 
the immediate future. 

Your board is doi 
meet the situation. At our last oe | 
mentioned we to complete the installa- 
tion of certain t and machinery for im- 
pews manufacturing ses, but this has 

further delayed due to the inability to 
procure adequate supplies of raw materials 
to maintain this plant in full operation; we 
hope this will be remedied during the current 
year with the ing of the new strip mills 
at Margam Trostre. =" 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 20 per cent. approved. 


everthing possible to 





LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on June 27th in 
London. 


Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and managing 
director) in the course of his speech, said: 
At the annual meeting last year I was able 
to report a better supply of raw materials 
during 1950. The position, however, has 
now been reversed and there are not any 
raw materials in which your company is 
interested which are not in short supply— 
some desperately so, All supplies of virgin 
copper, our principal commodity, must be 
obtained through the Ministry of Supply 
and since February 1, 1951, supplies have 
been rationed to 85 per cent. of consumption 
during the first six months of 1950, which 
happened to be a generally slack period, being 
prior to the announcement of the newly intro- 
duced Defence Programme. The effective 
supplies available to your company are, in 
fact, less than 85 per cent., because other 
supplies in the form of r are not now 
obtainable from home sources and we are, 
therefore, most unfortunately, only able now 
to provide our customers with considerably 
dess than-85 per cent. of their purchases dur- 
ing the period selected by the Ministry. 

The shortage of raw materials generally, 
not only of non-ferrous metals, is causing 
gteat embarrassment which must increase 
when the materials in the pipe-line become 
exhausted and nothing remains available but 
severely restricted supplies. 

Some remission in taxation is essential for 
the well-being of industry and this can be 
brought about only by a substantial reduc- 
tion in Government expenditure. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 
SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Metal Box Company Limited, will be 
held in London on July 19, 1951. The 
following are extracts from the directors’ 
report and the review by the Chairman, Sir 
Robert Barlow, which accompanied the 
statement of accounts: —The Home Group 
profit has risen by £238,000 to £1,701,000, 
and the Overseas Group profit by £513,000 
to £934,000, making a total of £2,635,000. 
Taxation, however, takes £1,541,000 and the 
final combined profit after taxation is only 
£273,000 greater at £1,094,000. The Com- 
pany’s revenue reserves have been increased 
by £415,035, made up of £200,000 trans- 
ferred to each of the general reserve and 
the stock financing reserve and £15,035 added 
to the balance carried forward. 

For the past five years the rate of dividend 
has remained unchanged. This year, having 
regard in particular to the increased profits 
of the Overseas Group, the directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 10 
per cent., less tax on the ordinary stock, 
making 12$ per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary capital as doubled by the capitalisa- 
tion of share premiums last july. 

Overseas: The Company’s investments in 
overseas subsidiary and associated companies 
were transferred to the Company’s Sub- 
sidiary, The Metal Box Company Overseas 
Limited. 

An issue of 500,000 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence shares was made by that Company to 
the public in June, 1950. 

Tinplate: Unfortunately, as is well known, 
there is a serious shortage of tinplate. This 


year the Home Company has _ received 
substantially less than in each of the 
last two years, and as a result has 
had to reduce supplics of containers 


to its customers. The position would 
be bleak indeed if it were not for the 
fact that The Steel Company of Wales is 
expected to begin production of tinplate in 
its new mill at Trostre towards the end of 
1951. This great achievement of private 
enterprise should afford some relief in the 
supply of tinplate both for the home and 
export markets. It is, however, vital that the 
old type mills should be kept in full pro- 
duction. They are producing at the rate of 
12 million base boxes a year, whereas 
Trostre has a rated production of 7,000,000. 
The position will not be adequately provided 
for until at least another mill of equivalent 
capacity to Trostre has been installed. 

The Company has made a study of the 
world production and demand for tinplate 
and this demonstrates conclusively that there 
will continue to be a world shortage after 
all known production plans are in operation. 
This survey also shows what a great oppor- 
tunity and, indeed, responsibility this country 
has to maintain her historic position as one 
of the main sources of supply of the world’s 
tinplate. 

Factory Operations: During the year con- 
siderable progress was made in rebuilding 
factory premises at Southwark, destroyed by 
enemy action during the war, and in com- 
pleting the extension to our Neath factory. 
Our machinery building shops are fully 
occupied for many months ahead on the 
manufacture of specialised machinery for 
home and overseas. Generally we have done 
much during the year to maintain all our 
factories in an efficient state by the pro- 
vision of the best equipment and by reorgani- 
sation of layouts. 

I would like to acknowledge the loyal 
service which has been rendered by a'l our 
workers who have, as always, made a ready 
esponse to the many calls made upon them. 

Complete copies are available on request 
from the Secretary of The Metal Box Cuan. 
pany Limited, e Langham, Portland 
Place, London, W.1. 


MINING TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The third annual al meeting of 
Mining Trust, Poon oss held on June 
27th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., 
chairman of the company, presided, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1950:— 

The profit and loss account shows a gross 
income of £241,537, as against £247,366 for 
the previous year. For 1950 Mount Isa 
Mines paid a dividend of 15 per cent., against 
25 per cent. Saudi Arabian Mining Syndi- 
cate declared dividends of 20 cents, as 
against 45 cents received in 1949. These 
reductions were offset by the increased divi- 
dend of 75 per cent. paid by Britannia Lead 
Company, and higher receipts from fees and 
commissions, etc. Ex at £27,515 com- 
pare with £27,438 for the previous year, 
and after charging £126,664 for profits tax 
and income tax there remained a net profit of 
£87,358. 

In the appropriation account the sum of 
£46,368 was brought forward from last year 
which, together with the net profit for the 
year gives a total of £133,726 to be appro- 
priated. £78,041 will be required to meet the 
proposed dividend of 6d. per share, less 
income tax, and the carry forward will be in- 
creased by £7,830 to £54,198. 

The accounts of the subsidiary, Britannia 
Lead Company, Limited, show that free 
reserves have increased by £35,216 to 
£251,045. 

After charging £4,762 for depreciation and 
£85,362 for taxation the net profit was 
£78,966. £41,250 net was distributed as a 
dividend to Mining Trust. £2,500 was 
appropriated to the group provident trust 
fund, and £35,216 was carried forward in the 
appropriation account. 


MOUNT ISA MINES 

Mount Isa Mines Limited made a net 
profit for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1950, of £A770,758 after allowing for 
£A125,314 for interest on debentures, 
£A400,000 for depreciation, £A668,883 for 
lead-price bonus to employees and £A520,000 
for taxation. Out of the profits for the year 
a dividend of 15 per cent., which absorbed 
£A736,183, was paid. The production of 
metals for the year aggregated 2,583,466 ozs. 
silver, 33,606 tons of lead, 582 tons of copper 
and 41,743 tons of zinc concentrates. Pub- 
lished ore reserves fell from 9,663,267 tons 
to 9,169,698 tons, but the chairman of Mount 
Isa Mines in his speech to shareholders at 
the annual general meeting makes this 
observation upon the ore reserves: “The 
fact that the reported ore reserves reflect a 
reduction amounting approximately to ore 
extracted during the period should not be 
construed as an indication that the tonnage 
now published as reserves represents the 
ultimate possibilities of the Mount Isa ore 
occurrence,” 

Considerable pesicom was made in recon- 
strucion by the New Guinea Goldfields 
Company and a small profit, after providing 
for depreciation, of £A4,903 was made, com- 
pared with the loss of £A33,610 for the 
preceding year. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

While not looking for any immediate 
spectacular increase either in income or capital 
assets, your directors feel that Mining Trust 
is well place to take advantage of any new 
business which may be offered to it, and that 
pending the investment of some of its present 
cash resources the company should continue 
to receive during the coming year satisfactory 
dividends from Mount Isa, Britannia Lead 
Company and other companies in which it is 
interested. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HIGHAMS LIMITED 
PROPOSED BONUS Issir 


The forty-third ordinar 
of Highams Limited, was Held on dn my, 
= — - Mr Eli Higham (the chairman) 

The followin i | 

ing is an ex sa as 
culated st ect tract from hig cir. 

profits show an all-round ; 
The profit of the group for “d i. 
£725,837, an increase of £335,942 over a! 
previous year. Taxation absorbs £41737 
which. includes £9,000 in respect of th 
benefit of initial allowances, and : 
8 — taxation, is £313,559, " 
our directors recommend the 

of a final dividend of 12) per hee ae 
bonus of 5 per cent., both less income tL 

Your directors recommend the Capitali- 
sation of a sum of £43,833 &s, being part of 
the existing reserves of the company, by 
applying that sum in paying up in fuil 
219,167 unissued ordinary shares of 45, each 
and distributing such shares amongst the 
holders of ordinary stock in the Proportion 
of one new ordinary share of 4s. each {or 
every ten ordinary stock units held. 

Your board continues its policy of con- 
stant development and reorganisation 
yeur various factories, in order to keep your 
company in the forefront as one of the 
country’s largest producers of bleached 
sheets and cotton blankets, supplemented by 
an expanding business in tablecloths and 
coloured goods. 

The outlook for the coming year appears 
satisfactory, but I feel it my duty to daw 
attention to the scarcity and ever increasing 
cost of our raw materials. 

The report was adopted, and at a su- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting the 
bonus issue proposals were approved. 





ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting 
of Odhams Press, Limited, was held 
June 21st in London. 

Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A. (the chat- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: Our 
gross revenue as compared with that of the 
previous year has increased by £2,087539, 
whereas production costs are up 
£1,882,646, resulting in a trading profit of 
£2,409,186, an increase of £204,893 over 
that of the year 1949. 

The net profit after taxation of £1,062347 
compares with £1,041,521. The final ordin- 
ary dividend recommended is 15 per cett, 
making 20 per cent. for the year. 

Our publications and other interests rang 
over a wide field. Our book department 0a 
tinues its policy of making available t the 
ublic an ever-increasing range of 

$ at attractive prices. icoeg < 
subsidiary publishing companics | 
terested in supplying the children’s market 
and are in a s condition. —, 
prosperous subsidiary company 's 
sible for the publishing of various tae 
journals serving many industries. 

The circulations of our principal ne 
papers and periodicals have been substantially 
maintained ; _— in ag ae 
shown _ gratifyi incs €ases, , 
recent bibeuesna te selling prices fees. 6 
all publishers by the continued rise 0°) 
our publications are standing up. well in ® 
circumstances and their circulations 
aye the outlook, whilst we cat 
that so far this year the trading som = 
satisfactory, it would not be wise 0 


shadow what the future may have is store. 
The report was 
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SCAMMELL LORRIES 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
cf Scammell Lorries Limited was held on 
Tyne 21st at Watford, Mr E. R. Cartwright, 
CBE., M.LC.E., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
jaied statement: 

The profits have been maintained satis-. 
factorily. The net profit, before providing 
for taxation, is £252,786, compared with 
£199,858 in the previous year. Income tax 
end profits tax absorb £139,955, as against 
{103,411 for the previous year. After deduct- 
ing the dividend on preference stock of £3,677 
there is a balance of net profit for the year 
of £109,154. This, when added to the balance 
of £48,150 brought forward from the pre- 
yous year, makes a total available for dis- 
tribution of £157,304. 

In view of these results your directors 
fee] justified in recommending for your 
approval payment of a dividend of 124 per 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock. 

In considering the results of the past year 
it should be noted that the increase in the 
profit earned is due not to.an increase in our 
margin of profit but to the higher level of 
ourput, as well as increased manufacturing 
eficiency. I am sure it will be appreciated 
that in the matter of rising costs we have 
contractual commitments, particularly with 
export trading, which have to be fulfilled 
before our increased prices can be brought 
imto force. Costs are continuing to rise, 
operating costs and overheads are increasing 
and, in my view, we must continue the policy 
of increasing turnover and pursue our en- 
ceavours for improved methods of production 
and savings in costs which, by and large, can 
only be achieved with increased facilities in- 
volving capital expenditure. There is also the 
possibility of having to carry a further volume 
ef stocks which, at today’s prices and the 
probability of still higher prices in the future, 
wil mean an even greater strain on our cash 
resources, Your board are giving close con- 
sderation to the necessity of additional 
finance in relation to the requirements of the 
business. 


EXPORT SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


I am pleased to tell you that our export 
sales were well maintained last year. The 
Scarab Mechanical Horse type of vehicle is 
now operating in ro fewer than 25 different 
countries and we find the reports of the satis- 
factory operation of our vehicles most en- 
couraging. Development work on_ other 
specialist vehicles continued throughout the 
year and it is hoped that we shall shortly be 
able to add further types to our range of 
eversea models. 

In common with industry we have been 
«clive in our contribution to the rearmament 
Programme during the past year and deliveries 
of heavy vehicles in the latter part of the 
year included specialist types for the Services. 
We are wholeheartedly placing our know- 
ledge and experience and such capacity as 
may be needed at the disposal of H.M 
Government. 

Our order book continues to be very satis- 
factory and delivery promises have been 
reasonably adhered to. Existing restrictions, 
however, still prevent delivery of greater 
numbers of vehicles to the home market and 
some interference with promises may be 
encountered, but I do assure users that no 
efforts will be spared to maintain deliveries. 

It is customary in a statement of this kind 
10 make some reference to for the 
coming year but the international outlook and 
the raw material supply position make this 
t restrictions and 
es will not prevent us from a 
the programme tor which we have 

The report and accounts were a 


' GODFREY PHILLIPS 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on 
June 26th in London. 


Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, in the 
course his speech, said: There seems no 
prospect in the immediate future of any 
reversal of the recent tendency for the value 
of stocks to climb ; moreover, there is some 
indication that it will be possible in the near 
future to increase the volume of our leaf 
stocks, a step which has long been desirable 
but impracticable. 


SUCCESS OF NEW ISSUE 


Our bankers have always been most 
generous in granting us short-term finance 
when we needed it, but owing to this ten- 
dency there appeared every probability of 
our having to make semi-permanent use of 
the facilities accorded to us. As this sees 
to your board an unsound practice we decided 
that the time had come to raise further 
capital on a medium-term basis. An offer 
has therefore been made to all shareholders 
to participate in a £2,000,000 4} per cent. 
Unsecured Loan, 1961-66. The lists were 
closed last Friday and the issue was heavily 
over-subscribed. The allonments which are 
being posted today have been made on the 
following basis: Every shareholder who 
applied been allotted £50 loan stock for 
every £50 of existing shareholding; the 
balance has been allotted proportionally after 
scaling down the largest applications. 


The year’s net profit shows a considerable 
increase on that of 1949, during which year 
the company did less trade as it was deemed 
prudent to restrict production in order to 
expand to a safer level the duration of our leaf 
stocks ; other factors which have contributed 
mainly to this year’s more satisfactory results 
are the increased profits being earned by 
certain of our overseas Companies. 


In view of comments that have been made 
on the effects of devaluation on the profits of 
tobacco companies during 1950 and the re- 
peated use of the bemusing phrase “ excep- 
tional profit arising out of devaluation,” I 
think the following explanation is desirable: 
devaluation increases the Sterling cost of 
tobacco, but the effect on the accounts of 
the company could not possibly be to increase 
the trading profit last year or in any year. 
It would, however, have the effect of reduc- 
ing trading profit in later years, when the 
tobacco purchased after devaluation came 
into use. There is therefore no question of 
any of the profits made in 1950 having been 
due to devaluation. 


PRESENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


Coming to the prospects of the present 
year, despite the apparent tendency towards 
a reduction in public demand for tobacco 
goods, the call for your company’s cigarettes, 
both at home and overseas, continues to 
exceed our ability to supply. The market for 
smoking tobaccos is now virtually free and 
although the reduction in total demand prob- 
ably exceeds that in the case of cigarettes, 
Godfrey Phillips brands largely retain their 
strong appeal, One of our associated com- 
panies, however, has suffered quite a severe 
recession, Looking at the group as a whole 
and with the results of the first few months 
trading before me, I feel confident that you 
will be fully satisfied with at any rate the 
gross profits for the current year. None of 
us, however, will be likely to be happy about 
the amount paid in taxation. 

The report was adopted. 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 


In his statement accompanying the annual 
accounts for the year 1950, the chairman, Mr 
H. J. Welch, says: With rubber prices rising 
rapidly from ir previous low level, the 

oss profit for the year was £1,238,914. 

rom this sum £728,191, or 58} per cent., 
has to be ided for Malayan income tax 
and United Kingdom taxes. With a view to 
accelerating the replacement of old by 
modern rubber, the directors have transferred 
£190,000 from the remaining £510,723 tw 
general reserve. We have also in effect 
written off the year’s net increase on bui'd- 
ings, machinery and plant account, £41,072, 
and have transferred £20,000 to dividend 
equalisation reserve, making it £100,000. 
The latter reserve will be used for the pur- 
pose indicated by its name as occasion arises. 
We recommend payment of a final dividend 
of 25 per cent., making the total dividend 
for the year 45 per cent. 

The average dividend paid during the 20 
years 1931 to 1950 has been 8} per cent., and 
for the 43 years of the company’s existence, 
including the very prosperous period 1909- 
1919, the average has been 16 per cent. As 
the balance sheet shows, the company has 
invested in its business considerably more 
than twice the amount of its issued capital. 
The net capital cost per planted acre, after 
excluding liquid assets and liabilities, is on'y 
£18 5s.—a fraction of the present cost of 
replacement. The planted areas of the 
estates total 30,865 acres, of which 28,167 
acres are in Malaya and 2,698 acres in Burma. 
Of this total, 2,048 acres have been planted 
since the war. My colleague, Mr R. O. 
Jenkins, is leaving for the East and will visit 
all the estates. 

Although the future is obviously full of 
uncertainties, it is reasonable to expect that 
the profits from the present year’s working 
may be not less satisfactory, and may even 
be more satisfactory than those for 1950. 


LANADRON RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 

The annual general meeting of Lanadron 
Rubber Estates, Limited, will be held in 
London on July 16, 1951. 

In his address, circulated with the report 
and accounts, the chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, comments upon the improved 
price of rubber reflected in the company’s 
sale proceeds of £584,977, compared with 
£281,682 in the previous year. The 1950 
output was 5,380,767 Ib. (5,645,067). Profit, 
before taxation, is £333,261 (£77,374). Taxa- 
tion in Malaya and U.K. absorbs £181,685 
(£38,839). Transfers are made to develop- 
ment and replacement reserve £59,054 and 
general reserve £30,000, and the directors 
recommend a final dividend of 12} per cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year (5 per cent.), 
carrying forward £16,703 (£14,631). 

The company’s estate assets show an in- 
crease to £529,730, against £506,014 last 
year, on account of 677 acres of new land 
purchased and planting extensions, Subse- 
quent to the date of the accounts the Kinrara- 

Estates were sold for £91,000. The 
planted areas today comprise 9,143 acres of 
rubber and 398 acres oil palms. Forty- 
eight per cent. of the rubber is planted with 
material selected for yield capacity. The oil 
palm area is planned to be extended to 1,000 
acres before long. 

Conditions in Malaya continue to impose 
a great strain —. the planting community 

On the ou for rubber Sir Eric 
Macfadyen remarks that enough rubber is in 
sight to meet current demand and it is 
thought that Governmental restrictions upon 
consumption in the U.S.A. could now be 
lifted to general bject to mod- 


eration in official stock-piling. 


i 
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THE FORESTAL LAND 
TIMBER AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Forestal Land, Ti and Railways 
Company, Limited, was held on June 21st in 
London, Mr John B, Sullivan aes and 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: ; 

The group has again had a satisfactory year. 
The Argentine companies, after two years of 
very difficult conditions, now show in their 
1950 results a marked recovery in profit earn- 
ings. In consequence the level of profits 
earned by the group as a whole has been well 
maintained. The outlook today for both our 
main products, Quebracho and Mimosa 
Extract hay never been more favourable. 

The position and pr of our African 
enterprises remain sound. Having in mind 
the increased return which should now accrue 
to us from our ome 4 ee result of — 
higher price being paid for we can 
forward to the future with every confidence. 

The excess of world over supply 
of Mimosa Extract has, of course, been accen- 
cuated by the temporary reduction in the 
raw material available to manufacturers, which 
in turn has resulted in a fall in our produc- 
tion of extract in 1950 of 13.5 per cent. from 
the level of 1949. This pressure on raw 
material supplies has led inevitably to a steady 
rise in the price of bark, which has in turn 
been reflected in corresponding increases in 
the price of the manufactured product. 

The programmes of expansion being 
carried out by the Rhodesian Wattle Com- 
pany and the East African Tanning Extract 

Company in an effort to meet the increasing 
demand for Wattle Extract are progressing 
satisfactorily. 

The report was adopted, 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


Extract from the speech of Mr Tom 
Thornycroft, the chairman of Simms Motor 
Units Limited, made at the thirty-first 
oo general meeting held on June 22, 

Current assets at £630,190 are £112,606 
up on 1949, and now exceed current liabilities 
by £447,800. This excess is roughly equi- 
valent to one-and-a-half times the issued 
capital. Perhaps the most striking and wel- 
come change is in the cash figure which now 
stands at £96,819 as against £6,670 a year 


go. 

The profit and loss acount reveals an in- 
crease in net profit before taxation of 
£89,105—from £105,482 to £194,587. Some 
shareholders may think the dividend recom- 
mendation of 174 per cent. insufficient, and 
taking the year’s results by themselves a case 
could be made for a higher dividend. We 
are not working in normal times and it is 
absolutely essential to keep the future in 
mind. Your directors feel it is wise to make 
only a modest increase over the previous 
year’s dividend. 

During 1950 orders were placed for a 
_ number of machine tools of the latest 


most efficient types. Since then further 
orders have been p and it is d that 
the bulk of these machine tools will be de- 


livered in time to qualify for the 40 per 
cent. initial ; 
lene you last pont es i ek 
Was encouraging te many diffi- 
culties which faced us. r difficulties have 
mcreased, world conditions are less stable, 
and it is almost impossible to predict the 
future. The most I can say is that we have 
the and the and given 


livered—say early 1952—coupled with 
certain building adaptations at present in 
ant think our capacity will be almost 


The report was adopted. 


NORTH CENTRAL WAGON 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
MR E. DUNCAN TAYLOR’S SPEECH 


The ninety-first annual general meeting of 

the North Central Wagon and Finance Com- 

, Limited, was held on June 20th at 
Rotherham. 


Mr E. Duncan Taylor, F.C.A. (the chair- 
man), who presided, said: 

The group profit for the year amounted 
to £327,186. 

After providing for taxation the preference 
dividend, a dividend of 3d. per share, less 
tax, on the ordinary capital, transferring 
£30,000 to reserve account and £15,000 to 

sions reserve, the parent company carries 
ond £54,073 and the group £135,493. The 
dividend and the distribution on April 4, 
1951, of 44d. per share not subject to tax 
represents a gross return of over 18} per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, or just under 
64 per cent. on capital and reserves employed. 
The free reserves and paid-up capital of 
group amounted to £1,330,472, a net 
increase of £40,826. 

The growth of revenue and the increase of 
£122,343 in the profit of the group before 
providing for taxation gives some indication 
of the expansion of our business. Future 
progress will be dependent on government 
regulations with rogard to the raising of loans 
and share capital. These restrictions are a 
positive and effective brake on our operations. 

It is suggested sometimes that hire - 
chase is inflationary in its effects, but it is 
difficult to appreciate’ how industry and in- 
dividuals can carry on their affairs without 
it, having regard to the effects of heavy 
taxation which leave industry with insufficient 
reserves with which to replace plant, 
machinery and stock at current replacement 
costs and the individual inadequate savings 
with which to furnish his home or to acqui 
some modest means of transport in the shape 
of a small car or motor-cycle to enable him 


to carry on his business or reach his place of 
work. 


CONTRIBUTION TO HOUSING PROBLEM 


We have contributed in no small measure 
to the temporary solution of the housing 
problem by providing finance for the acquisi- 
tion of caravans used as homes by many 
young people who, having become tired of 
waiting for a house, find in this ready- 
furnished mobile dwelling a more comfortable 
home than they can obtain in other ways. 

Our merchant banking department has 
continued active and during 1950, as part of 
our operations, we financed the export of 
goods of a value of nearly four and a-half 
million pounds sterling, a large part of which 
represented exports to dollar areas. 

he upward trend of interest rates has 
continued and, while we have had more 
money at work, part of the higher cost of 
bank interest and discounting charges is due 
to hardening rates. i 

Of the group profit of £327,186 the sum of 
£215,827, or nearly 66 cent., has been set 
aside for taxation. is total i 
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Mc FB. E. Bovill after 53 , 
retired from the office of joint Managiag ie 
director on September 30:h last, but reyi Pos 
his , se -, the board. “ay 2. A 

; Oster joined the bo 
Ast last and was succeeded FS cea hi 
Mae fGen ig 
«J. aves, A.C.A., 5 
C. Greaves, has been appointed a 
assistant to the managing directoy. 

The report and accounts were a ad 

the retiring directors re-elected. 
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EVANS MEDICAL 
SUPPLIES 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
GROUP SALES 


NEED FOR FURTHER FINANCE 


The annual general 
Medical Supplies, 


JHE 


jurther 
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il meeting of Evay 
Limited, was held m 


June 22nd at Liverpool, Mr I. V. L. Fergus. pedies 
son (chairman and managing director) ons. be _ 


The following is an extract from his cir. 
culated statement. 

Increased overseas trade accounted for 
the major portion of the substantial increse ] 
in the group’s sales in 1950. 

The overall rate of gross profit shows 
practically no change, but manufacturing 
economies resulting from previous invest. 


ment in new buildings and plant and the a 
increase in sales more than offset the many pad 
substantial increases in individual operating on J 


expenses. In the result we are able to show In 
record money profits. 


man, 

was 

PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE I an 

The directors have decided that it is now Sie 
desirable in the interests of the company Sad 
bring the issued capital more into line with larg 
the $ resources and at the sam 18 


time to restore the losses suffered by ordinary 
stockholders in 1926. B 


Application has accordingly been made pray 
the Capital Issues Committee for permission mid 
to capitalise £230,880 of the — path 
reserves and to distribute by way of b gon 
to ordinary stockholders three ordinary sup 
shares of 5s. each for every four 5s. ordinary £21 
stock units held. duc 

This sum is as near as is Conrene bso 
practical to the £239,800 which was wr 
off the ordinary ack under the reconstruc NC 


tion in 1926. 

The directors trust that the Capital Issues 
Committee’s consent will be given and tht a 
in the twenty-fifth anniversary of the recon in 
struction a long-cherished ambition to restore 
ordinary stockholders’ losses may be fulfilled Sa 

FINANCE of 


levels of taxation art Fhe 
ents free of all industry. te 
Current inflation is rendering it even mor a 
difficult for industry to preserve its physic ey 
capital intact—namely, it is bene - 
creasingly difficult and sometimes imj 
to poe ater profits after taxation and ; 
interest or dividends on loan and -_ 
capital to provide the inflated sums invol 3 
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in the same physical volume 
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research laboratories in which 
have a considerable _ invesimet 
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urther finance for four separate reasons :— 
1. The diminution of our real capital by 


axation. 


2. An anew volume of trade in 
xisting procucts. : ae 
3, New manufacturing activities. 

4. The effect of the inflationary factor on 


A and 3 as well as on existi1 trade. 
The latest financial legislation makes it 


inattractive and even economically unsound 
1c raise fresh money by ordinary of 
weference share capital since dividends on 
this attract 50 per cent. profits tax, while 
interest on loan capital attracts no tax and, 
in fact, is allowed as a charge against profits 
before assessment of these for profits tax 
or income-tax. 

In giving consideration to our need for 
further capital we are bound, therefore, to 
pay regard at this time to the attractions of 
joan capital, It is recognised that this has 
us disadvantages but the planned economy 
and high taxation to which industry in this 
country is mow subjected may render it ex- 
pedient to depart from what would normally 
te regarded as more prudent practice, 

The report was a 


BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM, LIMITED 


The ordinary genera] meeting of Barry 
and Staines Linoleum, Limited, was held 
on June 28th, in London. 


In the unavoidable absence of the chair- 
men, Sir John N. Barran, Bart., his speech 
was read by Mr T. J. Cavanagh, who said: 
I am happily-able to report an increase of 
over £75,000 in net profits, a 
dividend rate to our stockholders,-an in- 
creased bonus to our employees, and en- 
larged allocation (from £117,500 to 


| £188,500) to our contingencies reserve. 


But I am compelled to speak in yet 


'graver terms than a year ago of the for- 


midable difficulties which loom around the 
path of industry. Prices of all kinds have 
gone up and are likely to go further ; 
supplies are not only dearer, but often 
scarcer. Such price on our pro- 
ducts as have been permitted by the Price 


Regulation Committee are entirely § in- 
adequate, especially where shortage of 
ee oe volume of output.. Nor have 
we helped by the easing of any of the 
other hindrances on which we have 
criticised or appealed in the past. 

Year after year we have had grounds for 
protesting against burdens of all kinds with 
which our industry is c inefficient 
buying, needless controls, high prices, pur- 
chase tax slow and clumsy methods——but 
the crushing taxation of moneys devoted to 
the strengthening of a company’s capital, at 
a time when every item in its schedule of 
needs is dearer, scarcer and more difficult to 
get, is the least defensible of all imposts. 


The report anid accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of the 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
Limited, was held on June 28th, in London. 


Sir Frederick Godber, chairman and joint 
managing director, said: My lord, ladies 
and gentlemen. This year I have not much 
to add to my statement circulated with the 
report, but I am sure you will agree with 
me that it would be inappropriate if I did 
not pay a tribute to my colleague, Sir 
George Legh-Jones, who, as mentioned in 
my statement, has expressed the wish to re- 
linquish his position as an active managing 
director of the group at the end of this 
month. However, as I have already in- 
formed you, he will continue as a managing 
director of your company and remain on the 
board of the main subsidiary companies, and 
we are very glad that we shall thus be able 
still to have the benefit of his vast experi- 
ence of the group’s affairs. 


It will be my pleasure presently to pro- 
pose the re-election of Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen as a director of your company, but I 


Robert’s experience has been of immense 
value to your interests, and with the years 
his energies have not flagged. You will, I 
am sure, wish to make this not only the 


eccasion of unanimously re-electing him to 


the board when the resolution is t, but 
also of allowing me on your behalf to ex- 
press to him your great appreciation of the 
services which he has rendered. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


A new feature of the report this year has 
been the incorporation of group accounts 
comprising what is, in effect, a balance 
sheet and profit and loss account for the 
group. We have endeavoured to present 
these concisely and in a form which will be 
informative and of interest even to those of 
you who not pretend to technical 
accounting knowledge. 

These group accounts should be regarded 
as a complete consolidation of the grour 
figures. I emphasise “of the group” be- 
cause the consolidation does not include the 
Royal Dutch or your company. These are 
the owners of the group, each having its 
own independent resources which cannot 
properly be included as group resources. 

For reasons explained in my published 
statement, the group’s holding in some 
twenty-two companies, being those in which 
there is an outside public interest, have been 
treated as group investments. We have also 
treated as investments certain companies on 
the Continent and in the Far East. For 
many of these latter companies no accounts 
are available. For the rest, however, the 
assets and liabilities and trading results of 
some 240 active companies have been 
analysed and aggregated to form the group 
picture. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted; the formal business was 
duly transacted and the proceeding ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff at home and abroad. 
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Issues [THE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
that appointments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer to 
d be filled by competitive interview during 1951. Interviews began 
recon in January and will continue throughout the year, but a closing date 
restore ‘for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1951, may 
filled eventually be announced. Successful candidates ray be appointed 
immediately. The posts are in various Government Departments and 

cover a wide range of Scientific research and development in most 

of the major fields of fundamental and applied science. Candidates 

inust have obtained a university ee with first or second class 

m are Fhonours in a scientific subject (including engineering) or in 

Mathematics, or an equivaient qualification, or possess high pro- 

fessional attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
| more must in addition have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
iysicat tpproved experience. Candidates for Scientific r posts aking 
i it their degrees in 1951 be admitted to compete before the resul 
sssible of their degee is known. 

a Age Limits: ‘For Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
n $1 on August 1, 1951; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under. 28 
share (or under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental Officer 
volved lass) on August 1, 1951. Salary Scales for men_in London Senior 

of Scientific ers, £700 x £25—£900; Scientific Officers £400 x £25— 
me 4650. Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
dered ranch, dad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
olume ; ©. 3399. 
res i ASSISTANT to Production Control Manager is required by large 
erseas mass production factory. Some administrative industrial 
wtical experience and statistical background are essential and academic 
does ualifications desirable. The age limits are 28-33, and commencing 
; falary will be late to the degree of raqonsitedy. The 
ce of lected condidate is able to assume immediately. ition offers 
olved considerable for the right man-—ADDIY Personnel 
h we anager, Harris ited, Finsbury Works, Tottenham, N.17. 
ment. D are loo for an efficient and capable man possessing 
quires se SOUnd in ‘and ‘Media ee 
in xpanding ret ree Ropext sent in @ much after 

~ecrum-sized West End Advertising Agency. His salary will 

his performance,—Apply, stating age, experience 


= 







with pe 
mitial salary required, Box 681, 


‘a Nero oe the ee ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
nvites candidatures for the t of First Secreta 
Ceeramkeen Sele be eee Minim "Sentanes 
: (a) age ow 50; ‘6) honours degree fera Econom 
(but good diplomas in Natural Sciences or Seen om pe 
(c) several yeais’ experience in administrative or commercial depart- 
ments of puklic or private undertakings specialising in Non-Ferrous 
Metals; (4) wide knowledge of the international market in Non- 
Ferrous Metals and (e) a h level of proficiency in the English and 
French languages, knowledge of one of which should be near-perfect. 
Minimum net salary 1,250, French frances plus installation grant 
and substantial allowances. Fully detailed applications (by mail 
only) in English or French, stating nationality, should be submitted 


without , Seay to Personnel Division, O.E.E.C., Chateau de la Muette, 


er entre ntieee 





“ WVITHIN these four wails” et 57/61, Mortimer Street, 
4 ee ae a tne eee ane oo 
lan ‘ ut loss of that riant “‘ security.” ° 
BAMSON CLARK & CO, LTD., at MUSsum 5050, 


OR SALE.—The Economist, July, 1945, to June, 1951. Records 
and Matioticn, January, 1947, to June, 7s Both ate complete. 

















UALIFIED Accounte xt, age 25 to 85, required ff 
Q petroleum company in Accra, Gold Coast, Must y Parad ine 
ee ee ‘fara Uae teetan ice oe i 
Hall, Byfleet, Surrey. se: ae We 


to 
est 











NTELLIGENT WOMAN, preferably under 30 years of age, to 


assist Advertising er. Must ha 
pleasant personality and ability to control young sted Bae: 


of newspaper space essential. Four weeks’ annual liday, 
First-class workin Raed giving tae i 
present salary, re mag gy pee — _ 








ees uneemsuneeeeee ee 
F a are undecided about your holiday and require a real change 


wi § air, food, pleasan 
able cost write Sees Comet Hotel Windsos 18, 


at re 
(facing sea), Dieppe. "ie, Boulevard Verdun 


Be 





THE HONGKONG AND \NGHAI 
BANKING CORPORA 


Uncorporated in the Colony of Hong Keng) 
The Lapbitey of Renghem & Retiah te ee eles eS eeyew eames Sy Ordinance No, 6 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND Y Pato we : . - - § 
caeen FUNDS STERL . * ° 
AVE LIABILITY OF BERS - - < < . saneeneee 
Head ANA G KON ‘4 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MAN knine HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E 
London Office rch €,C.3. 
London Managers : "Aor Mb A A.M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.E. 
CHIN A (Con) INDIA MALAYA (Coa) NORTA 
Shanghai Bombay Kuala Lumpur BORNEO (Con) 
Swatow Oaloutia o. Sees 
ondenine - iaiphome Penny PHILAPPINES 
= A ee oe . 
Garsvahe er. Roots’ A 
EUROPE Bangko!. 
Hamburg UNITED 
li 


yous KINGDuUw 
HONG KONG London 
Mong K UB.A. 


Seo Fragciseo 


BANKING eusncam 5 or ayeny sane “TRANSACTED 
A comaeenenee servive as Trustees and Execeutors ie also undertaken by Ube Bank's Trastee 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
| it CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
m Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, — 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attenuoi. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with iimited liability. 





DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL ° 


consult J. D., Magalhies—Caixa Postal, 1352—Rio de Janeiro; 
Member of the: American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil— 
Associacio Comerciai . Rio de Janeiro, British ber of Com- 
merce in Bragil Ine. do Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, ete, 


Purchasing Agent _ erals, raw material, sugar, wood, etc, 
Selling Agent for: Iron, steel, metals, tools, abrasives, guanine’ 
implements, chemicals, wheat, Agent for: Investments of 


ete. 
capital in local enterprises, etc., outright importer, 


')—HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 


with the ey of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4 


(QUALIFiIeD Accountant with practical factory experience . required 
for factory in Glasgow. “oar a with extensive Home 
and Overseas interests. progressive one end offers 
wide o unity. Apolieanta poritt - required to take complete 
control of financial accounts and costing records. Age beiween 30 
an y Pension Scheme not és than £1, per annum, 
Contributory Pension seme.— Box 666. 


eye Company invites applications | from young Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants fcr the position of Marine Accountant, 
This appointment will in due course entail taking charge of the 
accounting for the Company’s expanding Tanker o en Previous 
experience in Marine Accounting is not essent but experience 
with voyage accounts desirable. Contributory Pension Scheme,— 
and ‘bala stating full details of education, qualification, age, experience 
salary required.—Bo x 677. 

YOMPANY EXECUTIVE AND SEC SECRETARY, under 50, wil with “wide 

/ experience in Commercial affairs, business organisation and 
connections in Britain, Dominions and Overseas, seeks interesting 
permanent commercial intment here or abroad. Not afraid of 
hard work.-—-Write Box Reynelis’, 44, Secneory Lane, W.C.2, 








MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


§8, BROOK STREET, LONDON, Wi. GROSVENOR 35089 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE DUDLEY 3162 





cinted in Gre: agate. by SEG oahve Pains > Portugal 
at ZZ, Ryder Street, james’s, London, $.W.1. U.S. 











Branches throughout / 


SCOTLAND 


1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; ang 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, w.1, 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, 


Imports; Exports; 
Travel: Shipping: 
Trade References: 
Loeal Conditions: 
From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
; 
: 


Information about 


AUSTRALIA.... 





many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechucch Street, London, E.C.3. 


- ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 


OXFORL STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
4 SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE} 


INFORMATION. CLASS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
The Civil Service Copeninsionioe imvite applications for posta of 
Senior Information 


12), Information Officer (about 38}, 
and Assistant Infor (about 33) in various Goverumont. 
Departments. Vaca 


in London, but a few are expected” 
in Edinburgh and some of vincial towns. 


Ali the posts call a good a of generai education, a lively 





t t in current rs, a wide eral knowledge. Know: 
ie oe at the functions of- Seps riments and, for some 
posts, of Lage and in H.M, Tiers es will be an advan- 
tage. In ition, 


uired to have experience, 
a gonting of the post, in one or 
geek publicity work, journalism, 
research, preparation of 
illustration research, advertising, printing 


varying in degree ‘accor 
more of the foll 
exhibitions, docum 


reference material, 
















O75 (men); £775—£910 (women). 
(men); £600—£735 (women). 
: on entry ranges from 
By BE aneen) at age 25 or over, thence! 


mn areather ae at £1,100—£1,325, £1,3%5~ 
000 aa ee er Posts at 150, £1,150—£1,325 and 


retary, Civil Service} 
ee tase rom We quoting No. 76/51. | 
on forms must be returned by August 9, 1961, 
t in) 
a eee ‘require a Sales Assistant 
prefe a university degree in | 
of bag have a Co commercial 


of the general chemical and 


Assistant Information 
at age 18 to £425 Se 
risi to £700. 


ono 
Completed Losmtentta 


Meer ae 
Chemistry or 


$.W.L 





NU-SWIFT? 


weir ny Pe th Extinguishers 








: 30, 19s 
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for some 
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printing 
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from £250 
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il Service 
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», 1951, q 
sistant in 
legree in) 
ymmercial 
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es 
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